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JAPAN: ITS PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


BY MIDORI KOMATZ. 


As Tennyson, whom the world has lately had to mourn, truly 
declared : — 


The old order changeth, giving place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


The old Japan has gone since good-natured Commodore Perry 
peacefully opened its long-closed doors, not only “giving place, 

but also leaving a precious legacy to its successor; and the 
growth of the new Japan is quite astonishing, rapidly rising out 
of darkness like the morning sun. The new Japan has inherited 
from her mother Greeklike quick perception, Teutonlike simplic- 
ity, ready submission to the superior, insatiable ambition for a 
higher, better life, and chivalric sentiment to which honor is 
everything and life or wealth nothing. 

She has adopted from her new acquaintances all the attributes 
of modern civilization — the representative system of govern- 
ment from England; the public and private laws from France; 
the principles of liberty, equality, popular education and, to a 
degree, Christianity from America; the railways, telegraphs, 
postal system, manufacturing implements and the knowledge of 
sciences from all of them. Too heterogeneous as these different 
elements seem, to be combined in a nation, the intense love of 
country, which is the predominant characteristic of the Japanese, 
superseding every other consideration, brings about harmony 
and concord everywhere. Thus it appears that Japan has possi- 
bly a better government than that of Italy or Austria, and cer- 
tainly no worse people than those of Spain or Portugal. 

Yet to the world she has heretofore been known only as a 
country of curiosity, as a land of the chrysanthemum and the 
Fuji-San, as a nidus of queer arts and petty etiquette. Some 
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would flatter her, as did Sir Edwin Arnold; others would scoff 
at her malignantly as did Mr. Clement Scott; but no one has 
truly perceived, much less appreciated, her real worthiness. Li 
Hung Chang, the well known Chinese viceroy, is reported to 
have declared shortly before the present war broke out: “The 
Japanese, like the monkey, imitate almost anything with admir- 
able skill. But,” added the illustrious statesman, “they are 
nothing more than monkeys after all.” The repeated refusal of 
the foreign powers to conclude the treaty revision is, above all, 
an unmistakable evidence that Japan has not yet been recognized 
as a nation sei juris in the civilized world. 

Thus it is not at all surprising that when Japan, with a hand- 
ful of warriors and a few groups of pigmy islands, boldly decided 
to plunge herself into the sea of “iron and blood,” to defend her 
rights and honor against that gigantic empire of China, whose 
territory is larger than all the countries of Europe put together, 
and whose population amounts to a little less than one third of 
all inhabitants of the globe, the world simply laughed, perhaps 
imagining Jack going to fight against the giant. 

But now, like thunderbolts from a clear sky, daily reports 
have unfolded before the eyes of the world the dazzling tidings 
that Jack has repeatedly inflicted heavy blows upon the Giant 
both by land and sea. The stronghold of Phéng-Yang, which 
has long been regarded as impregnable, standing upon a natur- 
ally protected hill, built with great skill and excellent care, and 
guarded by a select army of twenty thousand strong, has been 
captured after a desperate yet very short fight of only twelve 
hours. At Yaloo, fourteen Chinese warships, two of which were 
enormous ironclads, with four torpedo-boats in addition, met a 
Japanese fleet consisting of twelve men-of-war, one of which was 
but a transformed merchant vessel. By one stroke five of the 
Chinese ships were sunk or burned, and not one escaped severe 
damage; while the Japanese triumphantly retired with no loss, 
save that two of their ships sustained considerable injury. Had 
the Japanese not forgotten their torpedo-boats, what might have 
been the fate of our enemies! Then came the fallof Port Arthur, 
the Gibraltar of China. Here the Japanese once more displayed 
extraordinary tactics and wonderful courage, and surprised the 
world more than ever. 

Some attribute these victories to the superiority of our military 
skill which we adopted from the West, others to the inferiority 
of the warlike implements of our foe; both are true in a certain 
measure. The victory of battle, however, does not always 
depend upon the skill of combatants or upon the excellence of 
arms, much less upon the number of troops; but it does depend, 
in a great measure, upon the bravery, loyalty and patriotism of 
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the soldiers. Thus a few Athenian veterans defeated and 
repulsed at Marathon that immense army of one hundred thou- 
sand Persians. Thus a handful of General Jackson’s «half- 
armed and half-drilled” recruits well-nigh annihilated the so- 
called invincible redcoats fresh from the victorious fields of 
Spain. So let us not forget that the flower of the Japanese, I 
mean the Samurai, who are likened to cherry blossoms, the 
brilliancy of which surpasses all other kindred beauties, and 
which drop down before withering ; the Samurai, whose loyalty 
to their emperor, whose affection for their country, and whoes 
“unbought grace of life” have been tried and cherished for 
thousands of years; the Samurai, whose undaunted courage, 
shrinking from no danger or death, challenges that of the Roman 
Regulus, and whose boundless valor even surpasses that of the 
Spartan youth who concealed his pains with smiles while the 
stolen fox within his robe was tearing out his vitals, — these 
Samurai are our soldiers. To whatever causes the victories 
may be ascribed, Japan has proved to be a strong nation; and 
we hear the world declare, “ Japan is now everywhere recognized 
as oie of the Great Powers, and perhaps the greatest in the 
East.” But Japan has proved more than merely strong. 

As to the causes of the war, more than enough has been said 
both by the foreigners and by my own countrymen. It is plain 
that China and Japan had been travelling in opposite directions, 
the one progressive and the other retrogressive, the one civiliz- 
ing and the other barbarous; and the conflict was inevitable. 
China violated the Tien-Tsin treaty by despatching troops to 
Corea without giving timely notice to Japan as agreed upon, 
and further ignored international law by landing her soldiers in 
the disguise of merchants. China behaved toward Japan with 
contempt and injustice, and treated her like a child. 

But I wish here to state another cause which, while important 
and vital in its nature, is not so well known. In the latter part 
of last spring, it became known that China was forming an alarm- 
ing — conspiracy shall I say? —to dispatch the Corean sov- 
ereign and reduce his kingdom to a province under the Chinese 
suzerainty. Evidently this plot was conceived in order to jeop- 
ardize the progressive influence and the ever swelling interest of 
Japan in the Corean peninsula, although some believe that China 
was anxious to check the Russian encroachment. The Northern 
Bear was promised a prize in the Pamirs, on condition that he 
should keep his claws off this plot. The Western Lion would 
rather have had the rising crest of the “ England in the East” 
crushed down. But Judge Denny boldly published a statement 
that “a plot was formed by the Chinese to assassinate the Corean 
king in order to prevent his interference with their plans.” Rey. 
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H. Loomis declared that ‘China took the money of the Coreans 
for its own use, and left the country bankrupt and wretched to 
the last degree.” 

Just in time, the outbreak of the Tong-Hak rebellion in Corea 
gave China a splendid opportunity, which she would not hesitate 
a moment in seizing upon. In spite of her treaties and pub- 
lic communications, not only with Japan but also with the United 
States, England, France and other principal powers, in which she 
had openly acknowledged and repeatedly affirmed the independ- 
ence of Corea, China now faithlessly declared, “In response to 
the request of our tributary state, Corea, we are obliged to dis- 
patch troops in order to deliver her from the present distress.” 
In this declaration Japan saw the teeth of China. She protested 
in vain. Presently the Chinese regulars followed the disguised 
soldiers who had previously entered Corea. 

How could Japan now silently sit down? Her subjects and 
interest in Corea were in imminent danger; her good neighbor 
itself was fast approaching the brink of destruction, led by the 
self-appointed, malignant benefactor who caused her to appeal 
for succor and promptly responded to the appeal. All this was 
nothing but a farce ; China was planning to poison the very person 
whom she pretended to cure. Every civilized law recognizes the 
right to defend oneself and to prevent any attempt to murder 
another. Once the English common law punished even an out- 
sider who stood idle and failed to interfere in the commission of 
murder. That this action of China, briefly stated above, being 
the most flagrant violation of international law, would constitute, 
even if it stood alone, a sufficient casus belli on the part of Japan, 
we can easily comprehend without going to Grotius or Vattel. 
But the Japanese are far from depending solely upon the techni- 
calities of law; it is after being compelled by the dictates of 
humanity that she has finally unsheathed her sword. 

«“ This is the war of righteousness ; let us show what a right- 
eous war is, alike to the foe and to the world,” is the popular 
clamor of Japan. The Japanese army is not an army of the em- 
peror or of the government merely, but it is, indeed, the army of 
the people who, while privately freely contributing money or 
provisions, have voted for a war loan extraordinary of yen 150,- 
000,000, with scarcely a dissentient voice. Our press, as well as 
our government, is constantly urging our soldiers to refrain from 
avenging themselves, no matter how barbarously the foe might 
act. But warning is almost unnecessary. No picture could be 
more touching than that where the slightly wounded Japanese 
soldiers, perhaps growing more sympathetic on account of their 
own afllictions, are dragging more severely wounded enemies 
toward the field hospital. 
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Even the foreigners were not idle in alleviating the suffering 
caused by war. Mr. A. B. De Guerville, the most trustworthy 
war correspondent of the New York Zerald, was seen at Phéng- 
Yang assuring the Chinese prisoners, who were frightened al- 
most to death, that they need not be afraid of the Japanese, 
because the latter, being a civilized people, would receive them 
in Japan with kindness and generosity, just as they were treat- 
ing the first captives from the Tsao-Kiang, which he had seen 
with his own eyes. None of them, however, seemed to believe 
him, probably thinking that the “foreign devil” was making a 
joke at their expense. And it was not until they arrived in 
Japan, where our empress herself, as patroness of the Red 
Cross Society, was preparing lint and bandages to distribute 
among the Japanese and Chinese soldiers without distinction, 
and where they were allowed to wash themselves and replace 
their dirty apparel with clean Japanese clothes, that these poor 
Chinese realized their situation. 

My own father, in his recent letter to me, wrote among other 
things that he had visited one of the hospitals in Tokio, where 
about fifty wounded Chinese are located. They are well pro- 
vided for, well cared for, and moreover are daily receiving not 
merely kind words but cakes and candies from our benevolent 
ladies. When my father asked them what they thought of our 
treatment, one of them promptly wrote on paper (as we cannot 
understand each other except in writing) these words, “I can- 
not realize whether we are still in this wicked world or in that 
holy paradise.” Another wrote: “As your government does 
not cause us to cut off our queues, I suppose that we shall all be 
sent back to China as soon as peace is restored. I have a wife, 
four children, and a father eighty years old, who surely believe 
me dead long since; how they will be surprised when they see 
me alive once more!” 

Turning our eyes upon the other side of the belligerents, we 
see very different pictures. Never before have I imagined that 
our neighbors, the descendants of the benignant Confucius, 
are so atrocious and cruel. I never could have believed the re- 
port that the Chinese lop off the heads from the enemies, 
wounded and captured alike, had not the facts, worse than that 
by the way, contirmed it. It has now become notorious that the 
Chinese authorities issued edicts offering considerable sums of 
money for the heads and limbs of the Japanese. Some foreign 
correspondents report that money is being paid, not only for 
the whole head, but even for part of it —so much for the nose 
and so much for the ear; but this I have no authority to con- 
firm. At Phéng-Yang, among the trophies captured were found 
copies of the edicts in which different sums of money were 
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offered for the heads and right arms of the Japanese; and these 
served to explain the otherwise mysterious sight of headless and 
armless corpses of our soldiers which were discovered in various 
Chinese forts. Mr. De Guerville, to whom I have already 
alluded, says : — 

Just before leaving Kinchow the Japanese heard from the inhabi- 
tants, whom they had been feeding, that two Japanese spies had been 
burned alive, after suffering frightful tortures. On the 19th, two days 
before the capture [of Port Arthur], the whole army had to pass before 
the mutilated remains of their comrades— mutilated in a way that, 
out of respect for the readers of the Herald, I cannot describe in detail. 
On entering Port Arthur, as Mr. Creelman himself states, they saw the 
heads of their slain comrades hanging on cords, with noses and ears 
gone. There was a wide arch on main street decorated with bloody 
Japanese heads. 

A native correspondent from the Avsw-Min, writing of the 
same scene, adds, “ Before this horrible sight our humanity was 
shocked and we cried out, ‘Ah, the Chinese are not only our 
enemies, but they are common foes of civilization!’” And it 
was here that our soldiers once for all refused quarter to the 
enemies. Even this our government deplores as a national 
shame, and it is now making a rigid investigation in order to 
maintain the reputation of the Empire. With this single excep- 
tion, the Japanese soldiers have not only restrained their anger 
but treated the enemy’s captives and wounded with marked 
kindness even before the awful sight of their brutally decapitated 
and mutilated compatriots. 

On the battlefield of Phéng-Yang, four Chinese boatmen were 
forced to help our army transport provisions across the river. 
Evidently they all expected to be beheaded, according to their 
method of treating their enemies, the Japanese. To their great 
amazement, a large sum of money was given to them, and also 
passports so that they could return to China safely. These 
poor Chinese only looked at one another, unable to understand 
what this meant. Then there was a Chinese woman, very pretty 
and ladylike; she was the wife of a Chinese telegraph operator, 
and came to the Japanese army to ask for the release of her hus- 
band who was among the captives. In the midst of 16,000 sol- 
diers and coolies, the only woman, the enemy’s woman, was per- 
fectly safe and treated with the utmost respect. A foreigner, 
one of the eye witnesses of these facts, cries out, “If these facts 
do not speak for the highly civilized condition of Japan, I do not 
know what will.” 

The Japanese are establishing provisional government wher- 
ever they have conquered in Manchooria, releasing the inhabi- 
tants from one year’s revenues. Our soldier» are strictly re- 
quired to pay for everything, even for a pail of water or a box of 
matches. Under the mild administration of the conquerors, the 
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Chinese are perfectly contented, much preferring it to their own 
harsh, exacting, disorderly government; an event which doubt- 
less greatly increases Sir Thomas Wade’s dread of the possibil- 
ity of a Japanese dynasty in Pekin. 

It is rather a misfortune that Japan, in this enlightened age, has 
been destined to prove her worthiness by the success of arms. 
Still, otherwise she could never have accomplished what she has 
done. By this she has convinced the world that the Asiatic can 
use the “resources of science,” the enchanted armor in which 
Europe fancied herself panoplied forever. By this she has ex- 
ploded, as the London Spectator confesses,the English central 
idea that the yellow races were destined to remain weak and 
semi-civilized, so that the white peoples could deal with them very 
much as they pleased. Above all she has fully proved that the 
Yamato race, if not all the yellow races, is not immovable, but 
can improve, can not only adopt and adapt, but also thoroughly 
imbibe and digest all the principles of civilization. 

But what will Japan do hereafter? Will she, as the Pall 
Mall Gazette is afraid, consolidate her neighboring huge empire 
with her own, and, combining “ Japanese adroitness and Chinese 
solidity,” dangerously disturb the omnipresent interest of Eng- 
land? Or will she, as the Review of Reviews predicts, liken- 
ing her to a “human tiger” tasting blood once more, “ devour 
all the Eastern victims? These suspicions are by no means 
absurd, nor are they unreasonable. Emboldened and flushed 
with the brilliant victories over the colossus ten times as large as 
herself, the excitable and sentimental Japan is a just object of 
dread.” Now let us look into the disposition of this dangerous 
nation. 

Professor Ladd, of Yale, in a recent issue of Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, somewhat fully discussed the mental characteristics of the 
Japanese. While I very much regret that I cannot approve 
most of the statements of so eminent a philosopher for the rea- 
son that they are taken from inconsiderable and otherwise ex- 
treme instances ; I most candidly, and gladly too, admit that we 
Japanese are a people preéminently guided by the “ sentimental 
temperament,” in which category he sums up our mental char- 
acteristics. Indeed there is no nation, even the French not ex- 
cepted, more excitable and sentimental than is the Japanese. It 
is, nevertheless, this “sentimental temperament” of the people 
that has made Japan what it is. Take it out of them, you will 
find in them little difference from other inert, slothful, moribund 
yellow races. The Japanese are sensitive to honor, therefore to 
defend it they are ready to sacrifice their lives; they are sensi- 
tive to progress, therefore they contend for matching the Euro- 
pean civilization; they are sensitive to dignity, therefore they 
strive to enter into the enlightened family of the world; they 
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are sensitive to humanity, therefore they embrace Christian- 
ity as soon as they are convinced of its benignant and benevolent 
power. 

Would you accuse us of fickleness? I will admit it, but I wish 
to add that it is the only dark side of our character. Every 
sensitive person is changeable when he is not thoroughly con- 
vinced of the preéminence of what he is dealing with. Once 
convince the Japanese of a right principle, surely they will 
grasp it with enthusiasm and sincerity. Once start them in the 
right direction, they will at once march toward it with all 
energy and without ceasing. If, therefore, they should be 
guided by sound judgment and controlled by solid principle, 
they would be a hopeful people. Even Professor Ladd, who 
seems to regard the Japanese civilization as but a crust thick, 
concludes his argument with these words, “ As yet, however, 
we have confidence in the larger hope for the future of this most 
‘interesting ’ of Oriental races.” 

For what principle, toward what goal, are the Japanese most 
likely to direct their national energy ? is the next question. 

During the last few decades the world has accomplished a tre- 
mendous advancement, which is, indeed, the greatest surprise in its 
history. Noone, who hada chance to visit the Columbian World’s 
Exposition at Chicago, fails to express his or her profound admir- 
ation at the wondrous progress of modern civilization, which 
most countries on the earth were shown to have achieved. This 
progress, however wonderful, is mainly, if not exclusively, mate- 
rial; and one might be tempted to conclude, with Thomas 
Buckle, that civilization simply means an intellectual develop- 
ment, and proudly rejoice in the hope of prospective wonders 
which another decade may possibly bring forth. But the wor- 
thiness of mankind should never be measured merely by the im- 
provement of outward appearance. 

While we have seen, perhaps, more than enough in the mate- 
rial development, what insignificant progress and what sad con- 
ditions we are to observe, if we turn our eyes upon the moral 
side of the world’s civilization! It is high time, we cannot help 
believing, that we should direct our energy toward the better- 
ment of human character, and the realization of that long looked 
for dge d’or. Nor is the time unripe. “ Utopia,” “Oceana” 
and “ Looking Backward ” are being warmly discussed, although 
there are many who laugh at them as day dreams. 

It is John Bright, if I remember correctly, who declared that 
there is no permanent greatness to a nation except it be based 
upon morality. It is Herbert Spencer who predicted that the 
“ better ideal of life may come to prevail, the truth that moral 
beauty is higher than intellectual power.” 

Now this is what the Japanese fully recognize and earnestly 
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seek to realize. Their ambition is too lofty to follow the mad 
example of Persia or Rome. Their sense of national responsi- 
bility is too sober to drink in the empty dreams of Alexander 
and Napoleon. The false idea that “ Force rules the world” is 
a mere phantasm reflected on the mind of the short-sighted 
statesman or the headlong adventurer. Every nation has a 
higher mission; all great countries have contributed to the 
world’s civilization in one way or another: for instance, Egypt 
by its sciences, the Jewish kingdom by its religion, Greece by 
its philosophy and arts, Rome by its jurisprudence and culture, 
Japan by — what? That is the question. 

There is a mission still unfulfilled by any nation, that is, the 
realization of a kingdom of righteousness, a realm of justice and 
purity, a virtuous nation such as would be looked upon with re- 
spect and deference in the world’s intercourse, just as a virtuous 
person is loved and esteemed in the community. It is the 
achievement of this mission which is the sole aspiration of the 
Japanese. This is the principle to which they are attached, this 
is the goal for which they aim. Wherefore the world may rest 
assured that Japan is neither a “ human tiger ” nor a disturber of 
peace. 

Kant of Germany appeals for perpetual peace on earth, and 
Tolstoi of Russia cries for fraternal solidarity of nations. Yet so 
long as the nations move according to the dictates of self-interest 
instead of righteousness, and so long as the unjust compel a 
Gideon, an Adolphus, a Frederick, an Immanuel, a Washington 
or a Mikado, as in the present case, to take up arms in order to 
defend himself or rescue the oppressed, so long the idea, however 
precious, will remain a castle in the air. Let each of the nations, 
therefore, first elevate its own national morality, and sweep the 
unjust from the face of the earth! Then, and only then, we 
may realize our dream of perpetual peace on earth and fraternal 
solidarity of nations. 

May I add a word outside of my argument? Nothing could 
be more gratifying to me than to see the Americans, whom we 
Japanese regard as the most advanced nation in the civilized 
world, as well as our best friends, so profoundly symphathize 
with the cause of our country on almost all occasions. That 
may be due, I think, either to the genial goodwill towards every 
progressive people, or to the natural magnanimity, incapable of 
jealousy or envy, on the part of the Americans. Count 
Hirobumi Ito, our premier, is reported to have said: “ A few of 
our officers who were in Europe when the war broke out, and 
who immediately returned through the United States, have told 
us, with much emotion, of friendly feelings and hearty reception 
they met with everywhere there. Once more we have had an 
opportunity of finding out who are our friends.” 








SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, PRESIDENT NATIONAL W. C.T. U. 


Suppose you take a watch, full jeweled, of finest Geneva 
workmanship, and put it in a case made of gold, then in one 
made of silver, then in one made of porcelain. You will find 
that it keeps just as good time in a cheap case as in a costly one, 
because there is no interdependence between the watch and its 
environment. But God has wound up a watch in this snug, 
round box on the top of your head and mine, warranted, with 
good usage, to tick right on with thoughts for eighty or a hun- 
dred years — a watch ‘with the mainspring of reason, the balance 
wheel of judgment, the fine jewels of imagination and fancy, the 
dial plate of a human face divine, and the pointers of character 
thereon; and this wonderful watch, the human brain, cannot 
keep as good time in a coarse case as in a fine one, for there is 
the closest interdependence between the brain and its environ- 
ment, between the tissues of the body and the temper of the 
soul, 

Just as Theodore Thomas or Sir Michael Costa controls an 
orchestra with his baton, or an engineer his engine with the 
throttle valve, or an operator his telegraph line with the key, so 
the wonderful prisoner in the brain controls the body’s intricate 
machinery. Given so much clear thought, and you will get so 
much clear action; given so much crazed thought, and you will 
get so much crazed action. There is not an axiom of mathe- 
matics more fixed than this physical law. The man who can’t 
think his own thoughts, though nobody hinders him; can’t speak 
his own words, though everybody wishes that he could; can’t 
use his own five senses, though they were given him for that 
specific purpose; and whose cruelty is greatest toward those he 
loves the best, presents nature’s supreme illustration of the law 
that alcoholic stimulants have no business in the economics of a 
well-ordered physical life, — and the time to teach this law is just 
as soon as a child’s brain can take it in. 

But the same truth is illustrated from another point of view. 
The geography of character is a “branch” sure to be taught 
some day in public schools. But character is bounded on the 
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north by sobriety, on the east by integrity, on the west by in- 
dustry, and on the south by gentleness, and these cardinal points 
are all determined by the first, sobriety. Clearly note that this 
virtue must precede that of integrity. As George Eliot has said, 
with her almost prenatural discrimination, “ We cannot command 
veracity at will; the power of seeing and reporting truth is a 
Jorm of health that has to be delicately guarded.” Dr. Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, the leading specialist of England, has spent 
more than twenty-two years studying the effects of alcoholic 
stimulants. During a series of experiments he associated three 
hundred chief physicians with him in this study, and they met in 
London semi-annually to give results. In one conclusion all 
agreed, and it was this: No form of degeneracy produced by 
alcoholic beverages is more invariable than the drinker’s untruth- 
fulness in word and deed. The person who drinks will use all 
his ingenuity to conceal, first, the fact itself, next its conse- 
quences; and soon the fine edges of perception and conscience 
are worn away, so that he is untrustworthy in everything. 
Therefore sobriety outranks integrity as an essential of genuine 
character. 

Next comes industry. But the muscles are only “middlemen ” 
*twixt mind and matter; their masters are the nerves or message 
bearers, and alcohol strikes for the brain as a panther leaps upon 
a deer. Consequently the muscles, receiving wrong orders from 
the great nerve centre, move in unwieldy fashion; the hand can- 
not grasp tools, the foot reports distance inaccurately ; the man 
is transformed from a toiler to a reeler, and proof most painful 
and humiliating is given that sobriety outranks industry upon the 
map of character. 

But gentleness remains to be considered. It is the perfect 
flower of strength, the ornament of industry, the fragrance of 
integrity; and gentleness cannot live without sobriety. That is 
its vital breath, its native air. For gentleness is “governor” of 
character’s great engine, the plumb line of its perfectness, the 
binnacle that holds its compass true, so that, when you have 
“boxed the compass,” you shall find sobriety the virtue that 
dominates all others, since the clear, calm, normal brain turns 
the pointer of all human hope. Why should it not be so? This 
body that we live in is in a sense the universe to us. We get no 
light save that which comes in through this strange sky-light of 
the brain. The man wonderful lives in a house beautiful, and it 
is all in all to him. It was meant to be his perfect instrument 
and not his prison. Perfect obedience to its law would make 
him the true microcosm —the mirror of the universe — nay, of 
its Creator. 

In his ignorance man began to use strong drinks, and honestly 
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called them “a good creature of God.” But the attractive in- 
gredient in all these beverages is alcohol, a poison that has this 
changeless law, that it acts, in exact proportion to the quantity 
imbibed, upon the brain and nervous system precisely as fire acts 
upon water, lapping it up with a fierce and insatiable thirst. 
This affinity of aleohol for moisture is like a feverish and con- 
suming passion, and the blistered nose, burnt brain and parboiled 
stomach of the drinking man are nature’s perpetual object lessons 
to illustrate the fact that alcohol must be the redoubtable enemy 
of an organization made up as the human body is, of seven in 
every eight parts water. Put with this fact one other, viz., that 
alcoholic beverages are the only ones on earth that have no 
power of self-limitation. One glass says two, and two say three, 
until, as a general rule, from the power of self-perpetuation in 
this appetite, the life of a drinker of alcoholics has but two 
periods; in the first he could leave off if he would, and in the 
last he would leave off if he could. 

But hew shail the young and thoughtless avoid this supreme 
peril of their youth unless they know about it, and how shall they 
learn without a teacher, and how shall they teach except they be 
sent? This, then, is the rationale of scientific temperance 
instruction in the public schools. 

Nature’s way of bringing order out of chaos is steadily to flood 
darkness with light ; and we shall never get beyond this method 
by any spasmodic pyrotechnics, which, no matter how popular for 
the time, only serve to make the darkness more visible when the 
artificial coruscations are withdrawn. When I see our school- 
boys stunting their growth and drying up their brains with 
smoke; when I discover that their very cigars are soaked in 
alcohol and liquors, and that the boys are baited with beer and 
enticed into saloons by music, games and evil company; when I 
am told of their degeneracy in scholarship, so that the percentage 
of girls who graduate and who take honors is steadily gaining on 
that of boys, it seems to me that I cannot wait until the schools 
of my country focus their splendid light upon the problem of 
prevention. It is a glorious thing to go to the rescue of wrecked 
and ruined manhood with the lifeboat of reform, but far better to 
build a lighthouse on the sunken reef, warning the unskilled voy- 
ager of his danger. 

In the light of twenty years’ work as a teacher of total 
abstinence from alcoholic poison, I solemnly aver that had I the 
power, our system of education should be so changed that the 
course of study for every pupil, from the kindergarten toddler to 
the high school graduate, should be grounded where God grounds 
our very being — on natural law. They should know the laws 
of health first of all, since their physical being is the firm base of 
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the whole pyramid of character. “ According to law” is the 
method as it is the philosophic explanation of the universe so far 
as we can spell it out. The blessed word “health ” once literally 
meant “holiness,” and that means simply “wholeness.” This 
body of ours was meant to be the temple of the Holy Spirit, but 
enemies have taken possession of it and dimmed or well-nigh 
extinguished the shekinah. The alcohol and nicotine poisons, 
leagued with bad food, unnatural dress, bad ventilation and ill- 
proportioned exercise, are the demons that hold the sacred citadel. 

Yet we call ourselves a science-loving people and think we 
care to know God’s reason why. His laws, “written in our mem- 
bers,” we pass lightly over that we may learn man’s formula for 
parsing a verb or construing a foreign quotation, Even the 
Saxons knew that “every man has lain on his own trencher ”; 
that what we eat, more than all other contingencies, determines 
what we are; but we pass over these weightiest matters of the 
changeless laws of hygiene that we may tithe the mint and cum- 
min of grammatical punctilio and mathematical accomplishment. 
Even when we study the natural sciences, we soar amid the stars, 
and hammer the rocks or dissect flowers, but place the study of 
our own more splendid organism at the foot of the list, instead 
of building the whole edifice of education upon this solid rock, 
against which the gates of hell shall not prevail. Our obliquity 
of vision at this point is fatal to the logical sequence of our 
entire scheme, and will be the amazement of wiser and happier 
generations. 

In the school of the future carefully trained hygienists will be 
steadily at work studying the habits of the children and teaching 
them, on scientific grounds, how they may form those upon which 
physical sanity is conditioned. Clothing that imposes a ligature 
upon any organ or member of the body will not be tolerated; the 
eating of highly seasoned food will be condemned; the use of pork 
as an article of diet shown to be a relic of barbarism, and the phy- 
sical sin of using stimulants and narcotics denounced with all the 
emphasis of a “Thus saith the Lord.” For we shall never get 
beyond that dictum of the wondrous Hebrew nation. It will be 
quoted when Aristotle is forgotten. For there is One 

in every age, 
By every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage and by sage — 

Jehovah, Jove or Lord. 
Him whom I worship as Christ you may name the “ Great First 
Cause”; but we are both thinking of the Author of Law, and 
the laws are here, close to us as our heart-beats and as constant, 
and one of them is this: Behind everything there is a thought, 
behind every thought a thinker, and in the series the first thinker 
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must come first of all. Another is, that whatever is evoluted 
must have been involuted first —in the light of which principle 
the whole scheme of teaching natural law is profoundly and un- 
changeable religious. For religion is but to bind again to God’s 
law that which had broken away from it. 

So not less as a Christian than as a patriot, do I advance most 
earnestly as the basis of our public school system the teaching of 
natural law concerning the bodily habits of those who come to be 
taught. The decalogue of health, the ritual of the Holy Spirit’s 
most sacred temple, must be learned in our public schools, or they 
are in the deepest sense, what they have been often termed, 
“godless.” As a beginning of this vital education 1 would teach 
on scientific grounds the unreasonableness of using alcoholic 
drinks. By every practical method of illustration and experi- 
ment I would set before my pupils that the tendency of yesterday 
is likely to become the habit of to-day and the bondage of to- 
morrow. They should be drilled into the fact that the alcoholic 
habit is cumulative, subtly strengthening by what it feeds upon, 
so that the ignorant claim that drinks like cider, beer and wine, 
are preventives of drunkenness, should be an insult to their 
intelligence. 

In my geography should be laid down the maelstrom of mod- 
erate drinking, and the Niagara of drunkenness; in my grammar, 
the conjugation of the verbs “to be” and “to do,” as related to a 
boy’s life proceedings, should be no more irregular; and in my 
arithmetic the knotty problem of life should be the one on whose 
solution most of study should be expended. 

Much has already been accomplished in this direction. Every 
one of the admirable nermal schools of the state of New York is 
obliged to make a specialty of drilling the teachers in hygienic 
physiology with special reference to the effects of alcoholic stimu- 
lants and narcotics. The same is true of Michigan, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Alabama, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oregon, Nevada, Maine, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Iowa, Maryland, Connecticut, New Jersey, Washington 
and Wyoming, and indeed all but six of the fifty subdivisions of 
the United States, rounding up with the national law passed by 
Congress, May 17,1886. Every child in. those states must be 
instructed in this branch of study. Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of Boston, 
is at the head of this department, and has a genius worthy of a 
major general for strategic points and skilful combinations, In 
each state and territory she has an official coadjutor, who in turn 
has one in each local Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, so 
that ten thousand lines radiate from the headquarters of our 


national society to as many towns where our local members are at 
work. 
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But we do not by any means wait for a law to be adopted. 
We constantly petition local educational boards and individual 
teachers to use their influence for hygienic teaching. There are 
thousands of schools to-day where our new and complete series 
of text books has been regularly introduced, and thousands more 


_ in which earnest teachers find opportunity, by oral and reading 


lessons, subjects for essay, declamation and debate, to lay the 
foundation for more systematic work. We induce persons of 
wealth to offer prizes for the best essay on the evil effects of 
intoxicants. Prizes are also given to teachers in normal schools 
for similar essays, and reference libraries are furnished to such 
schools. We have devised text-book covers on which total absti- 
nence arguments are printed, and which many of our unions fur- 
nish free to the schools of their own towns. The teachers’ 
conventions in many states and counties have adopted resolu- 
tions declaring their adhesion to this movement, and the National 
Educational Association has given emphatic utterance to the 
same purpose. President Bicknell in his address said: “Two 
persons stand at the threshold to protect the incoming generation 
from becoming an easy prey to the devourer of health, happiness 
and heaven. The natural protectors of our youth are the parents 
and the teacher, as home and school are the citadels for their 
defence. Formation, not reformation, is now the educational 
watchword which woman has proclaimed as the signal to be sent 
to all of her allies in the world, and the two words, woman and 
temperance, each the symbol of the good and the true, shall be 
forever united.” 

Talking with teachers on this subject of scientific temperance 
teaching I have found their sympathy almost universal, but they 
have often said: “ We are already so overcrowded with duties 
that the practical difficulty is, how can we add this to our cares 
or find time for the children to take up another branch?” It 
seems to me that the superintendent of schools in a leading city 
of Massachusetts made a conclusive reply to this objection when 
he said to the president of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union: “ This subject ought to be taught. If the schedule is too 
much crowded already, we will take something out and make 
room for this, because it is entitled to the right of way.” 

I believe this systematic instruction, which both forewarns and 
forearms them, to be the road out of bondage for the children of 
America. No other institution of the republic reaches them all. 
Powerful as are the forces of pulpit and press, the former does 
not attract all ears, and the latter is largely influenced by the 
saloon in finance and the saloon in politics. But to the school- 
house door come white and black, native and foreign-born; inside 
its walls are invested their formative years, and the laws of their 
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being, as set forth by science, must appeal to their self-love, an 
attribute upon which we may always confidently base our calcu- 
lations! The German, who learns that the laws of nature take 
sides with total abstinence, will gradually cease the cry of 
“fanaticism.” His boy comes home from school and tells him 
that in time of pestilence and sunstroke the beer drinkers pay 
forfeit and the total abstainers get off scot free; that ‘these last 
are at a premium with the life insurance companies; that they 
win in the athletic games; that they are the successful explorers 
and victorious soldiers, and that chemistry, physiology and 
hygiene prove that this must always be so. Mein Herr scoffed 
at the “crusading women,” but the dignity of science will do 
much to silence him, and it will convince his children. 


MOHAMMED AND THE KORAN. 


BY PROF. JAMES T. BIXBY, PH.D. 








In Dante’s list of the sowers of religious discord, whom he 
places on the ninth circle of his Inferno, one of the most con- 
spicuous figures is the heresiarch, Mahomet; and for his crimes, 
his flesh is torn piecemeal from his limbs by demons who repeat 
their round in time to reopen the half-healed wounds. The 
great Protestant reformers had an equally blind prejudice against 
the founder of Islam. Luther calls him “ you horrid devil,” and 
debates whether he or the pope be the real Anti-Christ. Mel- 
anchthon characterized Islam as “altogether made up of blas- 
phemy, robbery and shameful lusts.” Even in the last century, 
gentle Charles Wesley, in a hymn which even in our own gener- 
ation has been sung in our Pretestant churches, called Mahomet 
an impostor and Arab thief, and invoked the Triune God to 
stretch out His arm, 

“ The Unitarian fiend expel 
And chase his doctrine back to hell.” 

Such violent hatred in Christian hearts for the teacher who 
reverently recognized Christ as one of the five great prophets of 
the world; who equally with Christians accepted both the Old 
and New Testaments as sacred Scripture, and who has done as 
much as any other religious leader, Jesus himself not excepted, 
in cleansing the world of intemperance, idolatry and polytheism 
—such hatred could proceed from one source only, the densest 
ignorance. The science of comparative religion, as it has made 
us acquainted with the various faiths outside our own, has shown 
us that even in dealing with polytheism and fetichism we are on 
“holy ground.” How much more when we enter the pale of a 
faith whose daily cry is that same commandment for which we 
honor Moses —* The Lord our God is one Lord, and there are 
no other gods beside Him,” and three fourths of whose teaching 
is substantially identical with the teachings of Christianity. 

Accordingly as Christians have become better acquainted with 
the Koran and the real facts in the life of its author, their esti- 
mate of him has been radically altered. It is evident that what- 
ever grave human weaknesses there were in him (and to his 
credit be it said he never claimed to be exempt from them), he 
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was one of the master minds of the world’s history, a true 
prophet whose burden was delivered out of the deepest depths 
of his soul, and who has done a remarkable work for the purifi- 
cation and elevation of religion. 

What, then, were the facts of Mohammed’s career and the 
elements of his character? To answer this question we have the 
most abundant materials. Fortunately for the world, Moham- 
med’s figure stands forth in the full blaze of history. Every 
other religion has grown up unnoticed in more or less obscurity. 
Every other great founder of a religious system is a character 
more or less enveloped in marvellous embellishments or doubtful 
shadows. 

But in the study of Islam we are saved from all this. The 
Koran is no compilation or accretion from many hands and suc- 
cessive generations—as the Vedas, the Avesta and our own 
Bible are — but it is the unquestioned work, in every part, of 
Mohammed himself and contains the frankest autobiographical 
confessions of his inner spiritual history. From contemporary 
biographers we know all about his youth, family, personal 
appearance, domestic habits, private life and the successive steps 
of his progress as a religious reformer. We know him not only 
as he appeared to his disciples and admirers, but we know also 
what his own townsmen and early associates, his rivals and his 
enemies, had to say of him. And we may feel sure, therefore, 
that in this pitiless noonday light, not only all his virtues but all 
his weaknesses were brought forth to notice, and that if under 
these searching rays of publicity any grandeur of spirit is left to 
the man, it must be because there was in him some of the 
genuine stuff out of which prophets are moulded. 

To understand the work of Mohammed, we must understand, 
first, the condition of Arabia at the time when the prophet came 
forth proclaiming his new faith. A most curious medley of 
religions, in various stages of degeneration and corruption, filled 
the peninsula. In some tribes a narrow Judaism prevailed. 
Other tribes called themselves Christians, but, as a shrewd 
observer said, owed nothing to the gospel except the custom of 
drinking wine. In most tribes, a jumble of various systems of 
polytheism and fetichism, especially the Sabean star worship, 
prevailed. The Kaaba, the ancient temple of Mecca, became a 
Pantheon of all worships, in which three hundred sixty idois and 
images, including one of Abraham and another of the Virgin 
Mary and child, were collected. Divination, the worship of 
stones, and human sacrifices were among the superstitions to 
which the people clung. But while blindly and fanatically 
adhering to customs that had the sanction of immemorial usage, 
they often had little or no faith in them. 
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The social condition of the people was as disorganized as its 
religious state. Infanticide was a common custom. Polygamy 
and divorce were universal and unrestricted. We read of a cer- 
tain woman who distinguished herself by having forty husbands. 
Drunkenness and gambling were exceedingly common; blood 
feuds were religious duties, handed down from father to son as 
the most sacred of obligations. 

Such were some of the social and religious evils that called for 
reform and such were the lions that stood in the path of any 
champion of purer faith and practice. On the other hand, there 
were already some stirrings of a better spirit— unmistakable re- 
actions against the corruptions of the time. Amongst the multi- 
tudes of polytheists, there were a few who were more spiritual- 
minded and who had already revolted from the prevailing idolatry 
and had grasped, more or less definitely, the monotheistic idea 
and were laboring for it; reformers before the reformation. 
Such were the Hanyfs, believers in the one God of Abraham, 
who had in their keeping certain rolls of Abraham and Moses to 
which Mohammed at first appealed. Amongst these were a band 
of four, all relations of the prophet, who once met at the Kaaba 
during the annual feast; and disgusted at the fetichism into 
which their countrymen had sunk, said to each other, “ Shall we 
go round and round a stone in homage —a stone which neither 
heareth nor seeth, neither helpeth nor hurteth? Let us seek a 
better faith.” And straightway they left their homes to find the 
one true religion. 

In various quarters thus, there was an outreaching for new 
light, a fore-feeling of coming change. The prayer of Zaid, the 
Hanyfite, was probably the secret prayer of many a soul in those 
days —“O God, if I knew what form of worship thou desirest, I 
would adopt it. . . . But I know it not.” The highway for a re- 
ligious revolution was made straight in the desert; the glory of 
the Lord was prepared and only waiting for the bold voice of the 
prophet to manifest itself. Who was the one who was to show 
the insight into the new time and the courage of conviction, that 
should put the match to this splendid pile and set it ablaze? 
It was no prince nor philosopher nor statesman, but an unlettered 
camel driver, an orphan from his sixth year, and of sickly con- 
stitution. 

While still a boy, he had to go to work for his living, tending 
the flocks, and was often glad to eke out his meagre meals with 
wild blackberries. In his early manhood, he conducted caravans ; 
his faithfulness gained him the name of “ the trusty,” and (what 
was the turning point in his career) the love of the rich widow, 
Khadijah, who had employed him. She herself offered him her 
hand and procured her father’s consent to the marriage. Hence- 
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forth, Mohammed was a man of wealth and position, at the head 
of a large business. 

Of that personal appearance which it is always interesting to 
know, but which history has so sternly denied us in reference to 
Zoroaster, Buddha and Christ, Mohammed’s biographers have 
given us the fullest details. He was broad-shouldered, with a 
massive head, covered with curling, dark hair which fell almost 
to his shoulders. He had great black, restless eyes, which shone 
out underneath heavy eye-lashes, and long, arched eyebrows. 
On his forehead, there was a prominent blood vessel which filled 
and throbbed in a very noticeable way when he was excited. He 
had a complexion that was red and white; and teeth like hail- 
stones — that is, hard and white. 

In his habits he was extremely simple, never eating cooked 
food, but living on “the two black things,” i. e., dates and water, 
with a little milk. Whenever there was more money in the 
house than he needed, he would order it divided among the poor. 
The only luxuries in which he indulged were perfumes, and 
certain yellow boots which had been given to him. He had 
great delicacy and refinement of feeling. “He is more modest 
than a virgin behind her curtain,” his favorite wife Ayesha said 
of him. He was very kindly and indulgent. His servant Anas 
said that in ten years he had never once spoken a cross word to 
him. He was very fond of children. He would stop them in 
the street and pat their cheeks; he liked to fondle his little girls 
and romp with them, tell them fairy tales and join with them in 
playing with their toys. 

When asked to curse some one, he answered, “I have not 
been sent to curse, but to be a mercy to mankind.” He visited 
the sick; if he met a bier, he followed it to the grave; and 
would accept even the invitation of a slave to dinner. He had 
no arrogance of bearing, but was thoroughly democratic in his 
manners, mended his own clothes, milked bis goats and waited 
upon himself. He took a hearty interest in his fellows, never 
being the first, when he shook hands, to withdraw his palm. He 
received all who came to see him, without distinction, and even 
when he was old and his uncle suggested that he occupy an ele- 
vated seat, out of the press of the throng, he refused anything 
that would make him appear distant to his fellows. 

On the other hand he was nervously afraid of bodily pain, and 
would sob and roar under it. He was not overstocked with 
courage. In the political field he was very cautious; careful to 
get abundant advice and adjust his course by it. He seems often 
to have yielded to the pressure of surrounding opinion and been 
drawn into ill-advised steps. In battle, he took precautions 
hardly in accordance with that entire trust in Allah which he 
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preached to his troops. He put on two coats of mail and a 
casque with a visor, that completely hid his face. He used the 
customary treacheries of Arab warfare, promised absolution in 
advance to Othman for all his sins in return for a service, and 
was not above availing himself of the dagger of a professional 
assassin, to get rid of a dangerous foe. 

Yet on the whole, he was a manly man, warm with the genuine 
sentiments of humanity, and of sincere religious conviction. 
When his faithful wife and uncle had both died, and his follow- 
ers in Mecca abandoned him, and he knew not where to turn, he 
boldly went to Tayif, the town most wholly given up to idolatry, 
and preached his new gospel, and when he was stoned out of the 
city, came back, still patient and undisheartened, saying, “If 
thou, O Allah, art not angry, I am safe; I seek refuge in the light 
of thy countenance.” When again at Mount Ohud he was sig- 
nally defeated and wounded almost to the death, he rallied his 
followers with a Sura, declaring that Mohammed is only the 
human instrument of Allah —that the cause of Allah does not 
die with him. “ What if he had been killed, need ye go back? 
He that turneth back, injureth not God in the least, but himself.” 
This is certainly not the language of the adventurer and self- 
seeker whom alone so many can see in Mohammed. 

It was not until Mohammed had reached the age of forty 
years that he entered on his ‘career as a religious reformer. It 
was in obedience to what he believed to be a divine inspiration 
that he began this work. While engaged in one of the customary 
fasts of the land, in a cave on Mount Hira, an hour’s walk from 
Mecca, Mohammed was waked from his sleep by a voice which 
called to him. Twice he ignored the call; but he was pressed 
sore, “as if a fearful weight had been laid upon him.” And for 
the third time the voice called to him, “Cry!” And he said, 
“ What shall I ery?” And the answer came, “Cry aloud in the 
name of the Lord.” Then the voice went on to tell “how man 
had been called into existence by Allah and lifted by the knowl- 
edge of the Lord; how the Lord was beneficent and had revealed 
that which men did not know.” Then Mohammed awoke from 
his trance and felt as if a book had been written in his heart. A 
great trembling fell upon him and he hastened home to his wife 
and fell down again in a paroxysm. At first he thought he had 
been possessed by a djin —an evil spirit. But Khadijah, using 
the same test which Christ used in his own defence, when the 
Jews accused him of casting out the spirits by the help of Beel- 
zebub, assured him that with one who lived a good life, as he 
did, such supernatural manifestations must show the hand of 
God, not of a devil. “Rejoice,O my husband, and be of good 
cheer. As I live, Allah is my witness, that thou wilt be the 
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prophet of this people.” His aged cousin, Waraka, to whom the 
supernatural communication was confided, also assured him that 
it was a revelation from Allah. 

After this Mohammed, in awe and trembling, waited for 
further communications from the supernatural voice. But for a 
long time none came, and in his perplexity, despair and heart- 
sick fear that it had only been a mockery of devils, he was many 
a time on the point of committing suicide. But the angel of the 
Lord, Gabriel, held him back, assuring Mohammed that he was 
Allah’s messenger. At length the revelations came again and 
continued for twenty years, with brief intermissions. These 
revelations were by no means mere imaginations or pretences. 
If we do not accept their supernatural character, we must ac- 
knowledge that physiologically they were trances of a most 
abnormal character. In the midst of the solitary broodings to 
which the prophet was addicted, an attack of frightful vehem- 
ence would suddenly seize Mohammed. “He roared like a camel, 
his eyes rolled and glowed like red coals; on the coldest days, 
terrible perspirations would break out all over his body. When 
the terror ceased it seemed to him as if he had heard bells ring- 
ing, the sound whereof seemed to rend him in pieces; as if he 
had heard a voice and words had been written on his heart.” 

As long as the paroxysm lasted, Mohammed did not utter any 
of his sayings. But as soon as he came out of it, he dictated to 
his scribe what he had heard, for, according to his own account, 
he could not write. If there was no parchment to be found, the 
message was written down on tablets of white stone, date leaves 
or shoulder bones of the last leg of mutton that was eaten — 
whatever came quickest to‘hand. For, like Coleridge’s poem of 
Rhubla Khan, composed in a dream, these Suras of Mohammed 
also must be written down before they vanished from the 
prophet’s memory. 

When Mohammed had become convinced that God had ap- 
pointed him his messenger, to purify the faith of his people, he 
sought converts. The first was the motherly wife, Khadijah, 
whose assurances had in the first place given him faith in his 
own divine call, and who, whenever he was cast down, inspired 
him afresh with confidence in his holy mission. Next were the 
freedman Zaid; Ali, his young cousin; and the rich merchant, 
Abu Bakr, his prudent and energetic counsellor in the troublous 
years to come. 

Most of his relations ana townspeople at first laughed at 
him as a fool. But when Mohammed began vigorously to de- 
nounce the prevalent idol worship, they waxed wroth and com- 
bined against him. Mohammed openly set the champions of the 
old superstitions at defiance, crying “There is no God but 
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Allah,” and cursing with burning imprecations all idolaters, de- 
nouncing the living as fools and the dead as denizens of hell fire. 
His enemies demanded of his uncle, his protector, that the pos- 
sessed man should be surrendered to them, or they would fight 
them all until one party or the other was exterminated. Moham- 
med answered, “ By Allah, if they put the sun to my right hand 
and the moon to my left I will not give up the cause I am pursu- 
ing until Allah gives me success, or I perish.” His uncle, in 
admiration of his courage, swore to stand by, and for a while 
fanaticism was baffled. 

But if his enemies could not move the master, they could the 
disciples. Some abandoned him; others fled to Abyssinia. After 
a while, Mohammed, feeling that he was abandoned and that 
his single-handed struggle was a hopeless one, sought to concili- 
ate his foes by publicly invoking the three most popular idols, the 
“sublime swans.” But on the following day Mohammed’s con- 
science resumed its ascendency over the weak flesh, and he with- 
drew his recognition of the idols, declaring that “the devil” had 
prompted him to it. Soon he gained new converts, among them 
the martial Omar, who had entered his house with a sword to 
slay him, but who was converted by a recitation from the Koran 
and became the most zealous apostle of the faith. 

But anon reverses came. Mohammed and his whole family 
were excommunicated; he wandered to and fro, his life con- 
stantly in jeopardy. But just at this time when his fortunes 
were at the lowest, some converts that he hed made among the 
people of Medina, suggested that he was the one man needed to 
unite the warring Jews, Gentiles and Christians, of this city. 
After several secret midnight conferences with the deputations 
from Medina, in which Mohammed set forth the main points of 
his new faith, a solemn compact was entered into, twelve bishops 
were appointed and his chief disciples in Mecca secretly made 
their way to Medina, to prepare for the coming stroke. When 
the people of Mecca heard of this they were enraged ; Mohammed 
was sentenced to death and a band of assassins agreed to dispatch 
him. With one sole companion, the faithful Abu Bakr, Moham- 
med fled. Several times he almost fell into the hands of his 
pursuers. 

Once his companion began to fear. “We are but two,” he 
said. 

“ Nay,” said Mohammed, “ we are three; God is with us.” 

Another time, it was only this divine interposition, according 
to the legend, that saved the fugitives. For the pursuers 
actually came to the mouth of the very cave where Mohammed 
and his companion were hid; but seeing a spider’s web across 
the entrance and two pigeon’s eggs in the mouth of the cave, 
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they were convinced that no one could have entered for a long 
season and turned away. 

This was the famous Hegira, or flight of Mohammed, 622 A. 
D., from which Mohammedans henceforth date all historical 
events. Received with acclamations by the citizens of Medina, 
Mohammed became henceforth not only prophet but law-giver, 
general and prince. At first driven by his enemies to battle, his 
success persuaded him that God had put this providentially into 
his hands. Within a year he proclaimed war against the enemies 
of the faith. Tribe after tribe was subdued until all Arabia had 
been made to acknowledge Islam as their faith, Mohammed as its 
prophet and their ruler; and Mecca itself recognized the man 
whom it had driven forth, as the founder of a new kingdom. 
The Jews of Medina, who thought to use him as a tool, found in 
him a master, and the man whom they had instructed in Mosaic 
law and Talmudic legend, now bade the faithful to turn their 
faces in prayer not to Jerusalem but to Mecca. Under the 
influence of Omar’s martial ambition, war was planned against 
the Greeks, but before this adventurous expedition was begun, 
the prophet felt death approaching. 

He went as long as he could to the mosque, where he joined 
in the prayers. “If I have struck any one,” he said, “here is 
my back — let him strike me; if I have deprived any of his pos- 
sessions, all I have is at his disposal.” A _ half-witted fellow 
present claimed that the prophet owed him three drachme. 
“ Better shame in this world than in the next,” said the dying 
man, and paid him the money on the spot. Mohammed then 
recited passages from the Koran, preparatory to death, and 
exhorted his followers to peace. His last words were broken 
phrases, showing that his thoughts were on heaven and the 
angels. As he gazed upward he murmured, “ No—the com- 
panions above — in paradise,” and he never spoke again. 

Such were the personal characteristics and career of the 
famous prophet of Islam. What, then, was this Islam — this 
faith for which he dared so much, and which has run a course in 
the world still more remarkable than its founder’s history? The 
word Islam is commonly translated “submission.” But it is 
better translated by “obedience,” or as Emanuel Deutsch, the 
Oriental scholar, phrased it, “the striving after righteousness.” 
It is the doing the will of Allah, the one true God. 

The authoritative statement of this divine will and the way in 
which we should obey God and fulfil righteousness, is to be 
found, all Mohammedans believe, in the Koran. The Koran 
was entirely the composition of Mohammed, dictated by him to 
his secretaries, as we have described, on coming out of the cata- 
leptic trances in which he heard, as he declared, the divine 
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revelations. The Suras as they are called, or separate chapters, 
consist of a medley of psalms, legends, prayers, meditations, 
descriptions of the spiritual world, laws, military orders, admoni- 
tions and exhortations to the people, which follow one another 
in the most heterogeneous fashion, the editors having done 
nothing towards the arrangement of them, except to put the 
longest first and those of progressively less length respectively 
next in succession till the series was closed with the shortest. 
The result is that almost all of the earliest and most important 
ones are to be found near the close of the book, and to follow at 
all the progress of Mohammed’s thought and the history of the 
faith, the reader ought to begin at the back of the book and read 
toward the front. 

To a European, the book seems magniloquent and tedious; 
but the Arabs and Arab scholars regard it as exceedingly musi- 
cal, sonorous, vigorous and eloquent in expression. Its rhymed 
prose, something after Walt Whitman’s style, occasioned a liter- 
ary revolution as noticeable as the religious revolution which it 
produced. The most important conversions which he made were 
wrought by the magic of the thought and style of the Koran; 
and to those who asked of him a sign that his revelations were 
from heaven, Mohammed offered the perfect purity of language 
in the Koran and the marvellous impressiveness of its diction. 
It is a prime tenet of Islam that the Koran was a direct divine 
creation, of the very essence of God, brought down by Allah to 
the lowest heaven, and then, little by little, imparted by the angel 
Gabriel to the prophet. 

In its doctrine the Koran contains little that to the student of 
Judaism and Christianity seems original. It is mainly a repub- 
lication of the Mosaic law, enriched with many later Talmudic 
legends, Parsee fancies of heaven, hell and the judgment day, 
and local Arabic religious rites. Its central doctrines, repeated 
over and over, are those of the Divine Unity and the prophetic 
mission of Mohammed. There is no God but Allah and Moham- 
med is his prophet. From Christianity it took very little. Jesus 
is always spoken of with reverence and counted one of Moham- 
med’s inspired predecessors, but the characteristic doctrine of 
popular Christianity, that of Divine Sonship, Islam distinctly re- 
jects. In the chapter on the Divine Unity, which though one of 
the shortest chapters in the Koran is ranked as equal to a third 
of it, it is said: “ Proclaim that God is one, the Everlasting. He 
begetteth not and is not begotten. There is none like unto him.” 

We see here the characteristic stamp of the Semitic race in re- 
ligion. The brilliant French scholar Renan, in a somewhat rash 
generalization, a few years ago, termed monotheism a Semitic in- 
stinct. To justify that, one would have to rule out of the Se- 
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mitic race all other nations except the Hebrews, for all the rest — 
Phenicians, Babylonians and Arabians — have been as polytheis- 
tic as Greeks or Hindus. But there is an ethnic instinct in the 
Semites, nevertheless, quite different from that of the Aryan 
race. It is that which tends to exalt its deities to an unapproach- 
able height above mankind, and invest them with absolute power 
and despotic dominion. Hence it follows that in Semitic faiths 
there is an immense chasm between man and God. The idea of 
incarnations, transubstantiations or other mixture of the divine 
and human is quite foreign to it. The divine communication 
comes through angels and prophets only and the réle of humanity 
is simply to hearken and obey. This is the spirit that character- 
izes the Koran. Every chapter in the Koran is given ‘In the 
name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate.” Mohammed’s 
awe of the divine was most profound. In what exalted terms he 
depicts the being of God in the second Sura: — 

Allah —there is no God but he, the Living, the Self-Subsisting. 
Neither slumber seizeth him nor sleep. All that is in the heavens and 
the earth is his. Whois he that can intercede with him but by his own 
permission? He knoweth what is present with his creatures and what 
is yet to befall them. . . . His throne reacheth over the heavens and 


the earth, and the upholding of both burdeneth him not. He is the 
Exalted, the Great One. 


Mohammed’s whole soul was filled with deepest venevation for 
this One Supreme. The idols of his countrymen seemed to him 
monstrous; the controversies of the wrangling Christian sects of 
the East as to how many natures and how many wills Christ had, 
and whether that which was mathematically false could yet be 
metaphysically true, seemed to him equally ill-advised, and his 
rough common sense impatiently brushed them aside with the 
brusque judgment: “Surely they must be infidels who make 
Allah but a third of three ; for there is no God but the one God. 
The Messiah was but an apostle and his mother was an honest 
person. They both ate food.” It was this simple and straight- 
forward faith which took him into the superstitious temple of 
Mecca and cleared out from the venerated shrine its three hun- 
dred sixty idols and all the ancient falsehoods accompanying 
them. 

For that land and age, this gospel of a single holy Will, a 
single government and idea, reigning throughout a universe also 
one and harmonious, and the summoning of all his human ser- 
vants to stand by God’s truth and carry out his will, without pal- 
tering or hair-splitting, was a noble gospel—a gospel, indeed, 
better even to-day than much of the degenerate ritualism and 
hugging of mysteries and confusion of right and reason -that 
passes current around us for Christian faith. 
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This lofty monotheism is the first great doctrine of Islam. 
Next in importance comes belief in the day of judgment, in the 
angels, in the Koran and in the prophets — of whom Jesus and 
Mohammed are the two latest. With the most graphic, lurid 
colors, he paints, again and again, the terrible day, at the’ ap- 
proach of which the very seas blaze up in fire and the children’s 
hair grows white with anguish. Like locust swarms, the souls 
rise up from the grave; and Allah cries to hell, “ Art thou filled 
full?” and hell cries to Allah, “Give me more, stil! more”; 
while paradise opens its blissful days to the righteous, and glory 
ineffable awaits all the servants of Allah. 

The most tremendous motives— dread punishment for sin; 
supreme bliss for the good — are thus straightforwardly put by 
the Koran before the fateful choice of man. And it is no barren 
ceremonialism that admits to the realms of paradise. The Mo- 
hammedan holiness is emphatically moral. “ Righteousness is his 
only,” says the Koran, “ who bestows his wealth for God’s sake 
upon kindred and orphans,the poor and the homeless and all 
those who ask, and also upon delivering the captives; he who 1s 
steadfast in prayer, who giveth alms, who stands firmly by his 
covenants; and who is patient in adversity and in times of 
trial. These are the righteous and these are the God-fearing.” 

In all these points, the righteousness of Islam is incontroverti- 
bly sound and practical. It is, indeed, at one with the best Jew- 
ish and Christian righteousness. Besides these there are certain 
special practices, peculiar to the followers of Mohammed. These 
are its observance of Friday, instead of Sunday as a Sabbath; 
its fasts, especially the great fast of the Ramadan; the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, which every devout Mohammedan should make once 
in his life; and above all,the five daily prayers, strictly to be 
observed by all good Moslems. If, as I have often heard Metho- 
dist preachers say, it is only praying people who are to be reck- 
oned as religious people, then, by this standard, the piety of the 
Moslems far exceeds that of Christians. 

Travellers who have been in the East tell us that nothing 
more strongly impresses upon them that they are in a foreign 
country than the first time that they hear the Moslem call to 
prayer. Perhaps it is midday, and the great throng in the 
market place stop their chafferings to kneel down on the ground 
with face toward Mecca and repeat the common prayer. Or 
perhaps the traveller is wakened suddenly in the middle of his 
first night on oriental soil, to listen with a strange thrill, as if ina 
dream within a dream, to the voice of the muezzin singing the 
first call to prayer. From the lofty minaret, the sweet, solitary, 
sonorous voice floats down through the moonlight stillness. And 
at the sound the white figures on the low roofs turn to prostrate 
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themselves, and join in the words of adoration which rise and 
fall on the listening night: “Great is Allah. Prayer is 
better than sleep. There is no God but Allah. He giveth life, 
and he dieth not. Oh, thou bountiful, thy mercy ceaseth not. . 
. . Great is Allah” (E. Deutsch, Talmud, 368). 

What shall we say, then, on the whole, of Mohammed and of 
the religion that he founded? Was he an impostor? Was he 
only a false prophet and in no sense a true one? As I read his 
history, I cannot believe that. I find that he stood forth, almost 
alone, in a nation of idolaters, as champion of the unity and 
spirituality of God. For this great truth he brought apon him- 
self persecution, daily maintained for years; he suffered the 
hatred of his friends, the loss of his property; he put his life in 
jeopardy, and escaped only by flight. He was not to be silenced 
by menaces or bribes. He was not luxurious nor self-seeking. 
His revelations and angelic voices may be called the work of 
evil spirits, if you think that a better explanation, or if you are 
of a scientific turn of mind you may say that they were halluci- 
nations, due to some sort of diseased brain action; but there is 
no ground that I can see to judge them a mere pretence, or say 
that to Mohammed they did not seem most real — painfully, 
terribly real, oftentimes. 

Further supernatural powers, such as his enemies demanded 
as better proof of his mission, and such as his own followers 
were entirely ready to invest him with, he frankly and honestly 
disclaimed. On the saddest day of his life, when his little boy 
Ibrahin was taken from him, an eclipse of the sun occurred as he 
went home, and his friends spoke of it as a token of the sympathy 
of heaven. A vulgar impostor would have accepted the flattery, 
but Mohammed rebuked it: “The sun and the moon are signs ap- 
pointed by the Lord. They are not eclipsed at the death of any 
human being.” Ina similar spirit of sincerity and modesty, he 
waited for months — once for two years — for communications 
which he very urgently needed. 

When, out of weakness, he had swerved from what he recog- 
nized as the path of duty, he did not hesitate to blame himself. 
Having one day, when engaged in conversation with a man of 
power and influence, impatiently turned away from a blind man 
who accosted him, the next day’s revelation contained a stern 
rebuke of the prophet’s own behavior. At another time, when 
he had as yet only half established his position, a powerful 
Christian tribe offered its submission on condition that Mo- 
hammed should leave their chief some remnant of his power. 
“Not one unripe date,” was the prophet’s uncompromising 
answer. On the other hand, when at last he entered Mecca in 
triumph, with absolute power, we find him wielding that power 
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with the most striking moderation. There were no proscription 
lists, no plunder, no wanton revenge, such as would have marked 
the course of one whose religious aspirations were only a mask. 

Such incidents are not such as characterize a mere adventurer 
and selfish charlatan. Mohammed, I believe, had a deep faith in 
his own mission, as well as in the truths for which he battled. 
But, on the other hand, it must be admitted that his character 
had grave faults, and that in his latter life these faults grew 
upon him. After the death of his first wife, Khadijah, he seemed 
to have lost his wise counsellor, the balance wheel of his life. 
The heights of political and spiritual power to which his success 
exalted him, made him dizzy, and he underwent a moral degen- 
eration. His pet weakness was his disreputable fondness for 
women. Not satisfied with the four wives which his own laws 
allowed the faithful Moslem, he claimed the privileges of his 
rank as supreme prophet, to add still more women to his harem 
till they numbered eleven — one of them being the wife of his 
own adopted son, divorced on purpose that Mohammed might 
himself enjoy her; and to silence the scandal, a special revelation 
from Allah was soon produced, permitting the transgression. 

Such gross blots on the Koran and the prophet’s character 
show plainly that Mohammed’s inspiration sometimes came more 
from the flesh than the spirit, and that, as time went on, he con- 
founded what came from below with what came from above. 
«“ When a man is once persuaded fully of his own divine mission 
as a whole, he unconsciously begins to invest his personal desires, 
even his coarsest lusts, with a supernatural sanction.” Such 
stains do not necessarily show that the man was consciously a 
fraud; but they certainly put him on a distinctly lower plane 
than such heroes of conscience as Elijah or Paul or Huss, not to 
speak of the teacher of Nazareth. 

As a consequence of these faults in the character of its 
founder, Islam has not a few manifest imperfections. The 
license given to polygamy is a noticeable one. The Koran allows 
a man four lawful wives and as many concubine slaves as he 
pleases. And what is worse, he can divorce any of his wives at 
any time, without assigning any reason or fault or other legal 
procedure than to say, “I divorce thee”; and Mr. Lane says 
that in Cairo there are few men who have not divorced one wife, 
and many who in the course of ten years have successively 
married twenty or thirty wives. It is evident how much such a 
system must do to degrade women, destroy pure love between 
the sexes, kill purity and modesty, and ruin all true home life. 

The same gross sensuousness defiles the Moslem conceptions 
of heaven. When the soldier went forth to battle, his leaders 
urged him on with visions of his coming reward in heaven — 
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visions more intoxicating than the strongest of brandies. “I 
see,” cried Khaled’s cousin at the battle of Enusa, “the black- 
eyed houries of Paradise; one of them, if seen on earth, would 
make mankind die of love. They are smiling on us, and 
beckoning, ‘Come hither, my well-beloved.’” Beside these 
voluptuous beauties, soft couches and luscious fruit and flesh 
contributed to make up Islam’s ideal of celestial bliss. 

And this reminds us of another blot on the escutcheon of 
Islam — its use of the sword in spreading its faith. Without 
Islam,” as St. Helaire says, “the Arabs had not been the con- 
querors of the world. But without war Islam itself had not 
been.” Until Mohammed appealed to the sword, his principles 
made little progress. “The Koran, tribute, or the sword — 
these were the alternatives offered to every land which they 
conquered. No wonder that whole tribes were in a few hours 
convinced of the truth of the new faith; when extermination is 
the penalty a decision on the profoundest mysteries is quickly 
reached. 

For inciting martial ardor, for putting a faith before a new 
people in a form, most simple and easily graspable, for meeting 
half-way the weaknesses of Oriental peoples, Islam is admirably 
adapted. But for the quieter and more solid victories of peace 
and the needs of higher civilizations, for promoting social 
liberty and personal development, it is not well-fitted. “The 
Moslems,” says Osborn, “ are strong only for destruction. When 
that work is over they either prey upon each other, or beat 
themselves to death against the bars of their own prison house. 
No permanent dwelling place can be erected on a foundation of 
sand, and no durable or humanizing polity on a foundation of 
fatalism, despotism, polygamy and slavery.” 

In the field of religion, the same divine autocracy on one side 
and blind obedience on the other, is what we find. The attitude 
of man to God is never more than that of a servant to his 
Master —a Master who 


‘Shrouded in his lonely light 
Rests utterly apart” 


from all his creatures and who is conceived as doing with entire 
arbitrariness and absoluteness whatever he wills. In such a 
system there is no room for that divine sonship of humanity and 
filial communion and love between the Heavenly Father and his 
earthly child which forms the privilege and glory of the Christian 
life. 

But on the other hand, it would be an equal error to refuse 
to recognize the many good points in Islam. Its absolute con- 
demnation of all idolatrous practices and the use of any images 
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or human representations whatsoever in its temples, is most 
commendable. Compared with many a Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral, the Moslem mosque exhibits a decidedly superior spiritual- 
ity of thought and purity of worship. Islam effected in the 
Oriental world what neither Christianity nor Judaism had, at its 
time, accomplished —the sweeping away of the remnants of 
polytheistic worship, and the firm establishment in men’s thought 
of the idea of one Supreme God; an idea, indeed, which among 
many who esteem themselves orthodox Christians is even to-day 
darkly obscured, the Heavenly Father and Divine Creator being 
still to them, as to the old Christians of Arabia, “a third of 
three.” 

The simple creed of Islam—the unity of God and the pro- 
phetic mission of Mohammed — is one which needs no elaborate 
metaphysical explanations, but is comprehensible by the most 
ignorant, even on its first recital. It is a creed free from super- 
natural incredibilities and the attacks of criticism and science. 
It not merely asserts that God is not confined to temples or any 
special place, but its worshippers daily reduce the principle to 
practice, offering their prayers wherever they happen to be, as 
often as the call of the muezzinis heard. The Moslems exhibit 
at once an admirable courage and a frank devotion in performing 
five times daily these sacred services; and in their relations with 
one another they show a gentleness and humility that is in fine 
contrast. “As meek as a Moslem,” is a common proverb in the 
East; and in hospitality to strangers, temperance, patience and 
charity to the beggar and suffering, a Moslem community will 
usually surpass a Christian community of similar size and stage 
of civilization. 

Again, in merging all cvlors, ranks and races in the conscious- 
ness of a common brotherhood, Islam has a power usually sur- 
passing that of Christianity. The Koran and the general education 
which it fostered was in the first centuries of Islam’s growth a 
great intellectual quickener ; and during the Middle Ages, Sara- 
cenic culture and learning was far ahead of that of Christendom. 
The Arabic figures with which we daily cipher algebra and as- 
tronomy, and the terminology of our present chemistry, are liv- 
ing monuments to what we owe them in these fields. 

However much Islam may have owed to the sword in former 
ages for its diffusion, it is abundantly able at the present day to 
advance without it, and does most rapidly spread without the 
least shadow of coercive measures. Its missionaries to-day are 

eaceful and earnest apostles, of the most devoted spirit. In 
ndia and Africa and Central Asia, it is spreading much faster 
than Christianity, and by the testimony of Christian observers 
themselves it does much more effective work, where it gets a 
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lodgment, in elevating a barbarous people and driving out de- 
basing superstitions, than Christianity, as commonly applied to 
these lands, effects. It strikes directly and with an incompar- 
able vigor against the idolatry, sorcery, human sacrifices, intem- 
perance and squalor that are their besetting sins, and makes them 
realize that they walk beneath the eye of a strict and holy Mas- 
ter, whose judgment-day they cannot escape. 

While, then, I do not regard Islam as a religion adapted to 
foster the highest civilization and to be a final faith for humanity 
of the best type, nevertheless, to meet the wants of barbaric and 
semi-civilized nations, it has most admirable qualifications. For 
this purpose it is practically superior to Christianity — at least, 
as Christianity is popularly understood and practised. Islam is 
not merely an approach to Christianity but, as Bosworth Smith 
says, “the nearest approach to it which the unprogressive part 
of humanity can ever attain in masses”; and to the great hosts 
of the East, who for many centuries longer will undoubtedly re- 
main in this stagnant intellectual and social condition, Islam may 
well serve as the schoolmaster, who one day, we hope, may 
bring them up to the. Christ. As Mohammed generously recog- 
nized that all the words of Jesus were true and the Christ a 
brother prophet, so should all broad-minded Christians, with 
equal catholicity, recognize the author of the Koran as also a 
teacher sent from God, and in whose word great multitudes of 
souls have been blessed. 
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LYMAN TRUMBULL. 


BY RICHARD LINTHICUM. 








When freemen unsheathe the sword it should be to strike for liberty, not for 
despotism or to uphold privileged monopolies in the oppression of the poor. -—- Lyman 
Trumbull. 

Ir is a hopeful sign and an inspiring spectacle when a patriot 
and statesman like Lyman Trumbull of Illinois, after many years’ 
retirement from an active public career, again raises his voice - 
and takes up the pen in behalf of human freedom and the rights 
of man. 

History repeats itself. It is but the logical sequence of human 
events, prophetic to all lovers of their country and their fellow- 
men, that the grand old statesman who wrote into the funda- 
mental law of the land these words, “ Neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude shall exist within the United States,” thereby 
emancipating the black man from bondage, should now declare 
for the freedom of the white bondman enslaved by unjust laws 
and corrupt rulers. Doubly prophetic, indeed, are such words 
from the contemporary of Lincoln, Seward and Sumner. They 
are an overpowering answer to the jeering charge of plutocracy 
that the reform element is composed of cranks, knaves and mal- 
contents. Lyman Trumbull’s public career was noble and brill- 
iant; his private life has been spotless ; no man has ever applied 
the epithet of crank, knave or malcontent to him. He has re- 
ceived the adulation of both the Republican and Democratic 
parties in the past, and now, when he openly charges these par- 
ties with being the mere agents of the money power to enslave 
the people, and warns the masses against permitting the further 
encroachment upon their rights by federal power, military or 
judicial, the boldest plutocrat has not the audacity to attempt the 
usual answer of epithet and vituperation. 

To the younger generation Lyman Trumbull is a figure in his- 
tory; to the older generation he is an aged oak with its roots yet 
firm in the soil, its great trunk unbroken by the storms of time, 
hale and vigorous amidst a ruin of fallen timber and a growing 
forest of saplings. There is no living man with whom he can be 
compared intellectually except William E. Gladstone. Like the 
great English commoner he is essentially a man of the people, 
but earlier in life than the sage of Hawarden he flung away am- 
bition and voluntarily relinquished all claims upon the people for 
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patriotic services rendered in the forum and on the justice seat. 
For twenty years he has lived as a private citizen and has 
avoided any participation in politics. Nothing less than a crisis 
in our national life could have induced him again to participate 
in the discussion of public affairs. That a crisis has been reached 
none sees more clearly than Judge Trumbull, and none is abler 
in directing the application of the legal remedy. 

From ante-bellum days to the present he has been universally 
recognized as a great lawyer. For twelve years he was the 
chairman of the judiciary committee of the United States Senate. 
This was at a time when the upper house of Congress was com- 
posed of statesmen and not mere stool pigeons of sugar trusts, 
oil, iron and manufacturing monopolies, and the general attorneys 
of railroad corporations paid by their respective organizations to 
defeat the very measures of legislation they were elected to 
enact. During the time that Lyman Trumbull served as chair- 
man of the Senate judiciary committee that body had for its 
members at various times such lawyers as Conkling of New York, 
Thurman of Ohio, Hendricks of Indiana, Ten Eyck of New Jer- 
sey, Foster of Connecticut, Harris of New York, Reverdy John- 
son of Maryland and Edmunds of Vermont. From 1848 to 1853 
he was a justice of the supreme court of Illinois, and of late 
years has been president of the Illinois Bar Association. In the 
light of these facts, few, if any, will question his interpretation 
of existing laws, his conception of needed legislation or his abil- 
ity to expose the rottenness and instability of statutory enact- 
ments that oppress the masses, from whom the power to make 
laws is derived. 

Before entering upon the matter of reforms proposed by Judge 
Trumbull, I wish to give the reader a glimpse of the great law- 
yer as I recently saw him in his office, together with a brief re- 
view of his notable career. In his professional life Judge Trum- 
bull is a cliff dweller, occupying offices on the tenth floor of a 
Chicago skyscraper diagonally across from the court house, and 
here he is to be found each week day, rain or shine, attending to 
his legal work. Eighty-one years ‘of existence have not been 
able to bend his tall, spare figure, and among his whitened locks 
can still be seen traces of the original color of his hair. Intellect- 
uality and kindness are the dominating expressions of his 
smoothly shaven face. His features are a compromise between 
the rugged physiognomy of Webster and the fine, delicate patri- 
cian lineaments of Clay. Time has furrowed his broad brow and 
left its wrinkling touch lightly on his face, but his eyes are un- 
dimmed and he does much of his reading without the aid of 
glasses. Physically he is the best preserved man of his years of 
whom there is record, and mentally he was never more vigorous. 
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His mind is as clear as a crystal lake. Only in the softened 
tones of his voice, which has ever been heard in defence of lib- 
erty and the rights of man, has age won a victory over his pow- 
ers. His faculties are unimpaired. Dressed in the broadcloth 
frock coat that custom has designated as the garb of professional 
men, he retains that commanding presence which distinguished 
him during his active political career. His surroundings suggest 
the simplicity of Jefferson or Lincoln. His office furnishings are 
of the plainest, in striking contrast to the luxurious apartments 
of the corporation lawyer. 

Judge Trumbull was born in Colchester, Conn., Oct. 12, 1813. 
At the age of twenty he had charge of an academy at Green- 
ville, Ga. In 1837 he was admitted to the bar in that state. 
He shortly thereafter removed to Illinois, and in 1840 was 
elected a representative in the legislature ; before the expiration 
of his term he was appointed secretary of state and fulfilled the 
duties of the latter office for two years. Thereafter in the 
practice of his profession he soon became the peer of the most 
eminent lawyers in the state, and as a recognition of this fact, he 
was, in 1848, elected one of the justices of the supreme court of 
Illinois, and in 1852 was reélected for nine years. In 1853 he 
resigned from the supreme bench, and in the following year was 
chosen to represent his district in Congress. Before he had 
taken his seat the legislature elected him United States Senator 
for six years from March, 1855. He was reélected in 1861 and 
again in 1867, making in all eighteen consecutive years’ service in 
the Senate. His ability and eminence as a statesman and con- 
stitutional lawyer have been gracefully recognized by McKendree 
and Yale Colleges, both of which have conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

Such is the man whom a large portion of the reform element 
would gladly hail as their presidential candidate in 1896, but 
Judge Trumbull has given no word or sign to indicate that he 
would accept even such high honor at his time of life. On the 
contrary he has said to representatives of the people: “ Never 
have I so regretted my advanced age and my inability to fight in 
this battle. The brunt and burden of it must be borne by you 
younger men, and upon you rests a grave and solemn responsi- 
bility. We must remember that this is essentially a conflict 
between the workers and the money power. Bury your differ- 
ences, work manfully together for the great common end, the 
uplifting of the masses and the amelioration of the wrongs they 
are suffering at the hands of the monopolies. By so doing, by 
burying all differences and working in hearty accord, you can 
but reach a solution of the problem we have set ourselves to 
solve. Put your own men on the bench, elevate to judicial 
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honors and responsibilities men of your own stamp and kind, 
men who are, first of all, of the people and with the people. In 
that alone lies safety and a certain ending of judicial practices by 
which men are made to suffer imprisonment without trial by 
jury.” 

’ Such is the man who has written what the reform element of 
Chicago calls “the new Declaration of Independence,” for the 
guidance of the national convention in shaping a platform upon 
which all lovers of liberty and justice may stand without a con- 
fusion of issues or obscurity of meaning. It is comprehensive 
and cannot be misinterpreted or wrongly construed. It is 
herewith given : — 


1. Resolved, That human brotherhood and equality of rights are 
cardinal principles of true democracy. 

2. Resolved, That, forgetting all past political differences, we unite in 
the common purpose to rescue the government from the control of 
monopolists and concentrated wealth, to limit their powers of perpetua- 
tion by curtailing their privileges, and to secure the rights of free 
speech, a free press, free labor and trial by jury, —all rules, regulations, 
and judicial dicta in derogation of either of which are arbitrary, uncon- 
stitutional and not to be tolerated by a free people. 

3. Resolved, That we indorse the resolution adopted by the national 
Republican convention of 1860, which was incorporated by President 
Lincoln in his inangural address, as follows: *“* That the maintenance 
inviolate of the rights of the states, and especially of the rights of each 
state to order and control its own domestic institutions according to its 
judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance of power on which the 
perfection and endurance of our political fabric depends; and we de- 
nounce the lawless invasion by armed force on the soil of any state or 
territory, no matter under what pretext, as among the gravest of 
crimes.”’ 

4. Resolved, That the power given Congress by the constitution ‘to 
provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, to 
suppress insurrections, to repel invasions,’’ does not warrant the govern- 
ment in making use of a standing army in aiding monopolies in the 
oppression of their employees. When freemen unsheathe the sword it 
should be to strike for liberty, not for despotism or to uphold privileged 
monopolies in the oppression of the poor. 

5. Resolved, That to check the rapid absorption of the wealth of the 
country and its perpetuation in a few hands, we demand the enactment 
of laws limiting the amount of property to be acquired by devise or 
inheritance. 

6. Resolved, That we denounce the issuing of interest-bearing bonds 
by the government in times of peace, to be paid for, in part at least, by 
gold drawn from the treasury, which results in the government's paying 
interest on its own money. 

7. Resolved, That we demand that Congress perform its constitutional 
duty to coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin by 
the enactment of laws for the free coinage of silver with that of gold at 
the ratio of sixteen to one. 

8. Resolved, That monopolies affecting the public interest should be 
owned and operated by the government in the interests of the people; 
all employees of the same to be governed by civil-service rules, and no 
one to be employed or displaced on account of politics. 
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Government by injunction, set up by a sanhedrim of soiled 
federal jurists, in which Jenkins and Woods are the highest 
priests, has aroused the spirit of Judge Trumbull, who has 
watched with growing fear for popular rights, and with much 
personal disgust, the self-increased, arbitrary authority assumed 
by the federal judiciary. The same good right hand that wrote 
the constitutional amendment unloosing the yoke of slavery 
which Lincoln with the armed power of the executive tore from 
the neck of the black man, has been raised to check the assump- 
tion of federal courts and draw the confines of their power within 
such bounds as to make oppression impossible. Judge Culberson 
of the House judiciary committee and Senator Pugh are each in 
receipt of the following bill drafted by Lyman Trumbull : — 


Bill for an act giving power to impose oaths and punish contempts and 
resistance to United States officers. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled that sections 725 and 
5,398 of the revised statutes of the United states are amended to read as 
follows: — 

“The courts of the United States shall have power to impose and 
administer all necessary oaths, or to punish by fines not exceeding one 
hundred dollars and imprisonment not exceeding thirty days, contempts 
of their authority; provided that such power to punish contempts shall 
not be construed to extend to any criminal act or misdemeanor punish- 
able under information or indictment, or to any cases except the misbe- 
havior of any person in their presence, or so near thereto as to obstruct 
the administration of justice; misbehavior of any of the officers of said 
courts in their official transactions, or by any party, juror or witness to 
any lawful writ, process, order, rule, decree or command of the said 
courts, 

‘Sec, 2. Every person who knowingly and wilfully obstructs, resists, 
or opposes any officer of the United States in serving or attempting to 
serve or execute any mesne process or warrant, or any rule or order of 
any court of the United States, or any other legal or judicial writ or 
process, or assaults, beats or wounds any officer or other person duly 
authorized in serving or executing any writ, rule, order, process or 
warrant, shall be subject to indictment, and on conviction shall be im- 
prisoned not more than twelve months and fined not more than three 
hundred dollars.” 


The passage of this act will restore to the people trial by jury, 
of which constitutional right they have been arbitrarily deprived 
by a series of federal injunctions. One has only to consider a 
judge passing upon the legality of his own edicts to comprehend 
the infamy of such a proceeding. On this subject Judge Trum- 
bull says : — 


Of late years United States judges have assumed jurisdiction they 
would not have dared to exercise in the earlier days of the republic. 
They now claim the right to determine the extent of their jurisdiction, 
and enforce such orders as they think proper to make. These federal 
judges, like sapper and miners, have for years silently and steadily 
enlarged their jurisdiction, and unless checked by legislation, they will 
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soon undermine the very pillars of the constitution and bury the liber- 
ties of the people beneath their ruin, To vest any man or set of men 
with authority to determine the extent of their powers, and to enforce 
their decrees, is of the very essence of despotism. Federal judges now 
claim the right to take possession of and run the railroads of the coun- 
try, to issue injunctions without notice, and to punish for contempt by 
fine and imprisonment any one who disputes their authority. Congress 
some years ago passed an act limiting the powers of federal judges to 
punish for contempts, except such as are committed in their presence, 
or by officers of their courts, or in disobedience of some lawful order. 
But what protection does this afford the citizen, when the very federal 
judge who issues the order, passes upon its legality? It is to be hoped 
that Congress will put some check upon federal judges in assuming 
control of railroads, and issuing blanket injunctions, and punishing 
people for contempt of their assumed authority. If this Congress does 
not do it, 1 trust the people will see to it that representatives are chosen 
hereafter who will. 


As an evidence of his desire to secure justice to the labor 
element and to check the extension of the jurisdiction of federal 
courts, Judge Trumbull has signed the habeas corpus petition 
presented to the supreme court in behalf of Eugene V. Debs and 
others, and if able to undertake the journey will go to Wash- 
ington and make the principal argument in the case. 

But to Judge Trumbull’s judicial mind the greatest danger 


threatening the welfare of the masses is the vast and rapid 
accumulation of wealth. The growth of the money power he 
regards as the central evil. Upon this subject he has expressed 
himself publicly, but his utterances have been systematically . 
suppressed by the newspapers with sufficient space to print 
them. He said : — 


It is chiefly the laws of property which have enabled the few to 
accumulate vast wealth while the masses live in poverty. For many 
generations our laws have been framed with a view to the claims of 
property rather than the rights of man. For ages the money power has 
controlled legislation the world over, and, I am sorry to say, has exer- 
cised a controlling influence in our own land for many years. 

in Great Britain, whence we have derived most of our laws of prop- 
erty, the policy is to build up great estates. Hence, by the laws of that 
country, land descends to the eldest son, to the exclusion of the other 
children. The effect of this is to limit the ownership of land to a few 
persons. Thirty-four persons in that country own six million two hun- 
dred eleven thousand acres of land. The Duke of Sutherland is said to 
own one million three hundred fifty-eight thousand acres, and a few 
other dukes and earls own a great proportion of the land of the United 
Kingdom. 

In this country we have abolished the laws of primogeniture, by 
which the eldest son inherited the landed estate of his ancestor, but 
here vast estates are being rapidly accumulated in few hands, and this 
is especially true during and since the War of the Rebellion. In 1860 
there were few millionnaires and few large fortunes in this country, but 
since then a rich class has sprung up, so that in 1890, according to 
reliable statistics, ten per cent of the people owned as much wealth as 
the other ninety per cent. 
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The richest corporations and persons on earth are probably in the 
United States. How have they accumulated their vast fortunes ? 
Surely not by their own industry and thrift, but by the aid of statutes 
regulating the rights of property, generally statutes providing for the 
transmission of property by descent or by will, or the creation of 
monopolies. It is only by virtue of statutory law that man is permitted 
to make disposition of his property by will, and it is only by virtue of 
statutory law that one person is permitted to inherit property from 
another, and it is by virtue of statute law that great corporate 
monopolies have been built up. No man has a natural right to dispose 
of property after death, nor has one person a natural right to inherit 
property from another. As Blackstone says: ‘“‘ There is no foundation 
in nature or in natural law why the son should have the right to exclude 
his fellow creatures from a determinate spot of land because his father 
had done so before him, or why the occupier of a particular field or of 
a jewel when lying on his death-bed, and no longer able to maintain 
possession, should be able to tell the rest of the world which of them 
should enjoy it after him.” 

The money power has governed legislation in all civilized countries 
for generations. It matters not what party is in power in the national 
or state governments of our own country, the money power has exercised 
a controlling influence in many instances in the shaping and administra- 
tion of our laws. If the accumulation of vast fortunes goes on another 
generation with the same accelerated rapidity as during the present, the 
wealth of this country will soon be consolidated in the hands of a few 
corporations and individuals to as great an extent as the landed interests 
of Great Britain now are. 

What is the remedy for this state of things, which, if permitted to 
continue, will make the masses of the people dependent upon the 
generosity of the few for means to live? So far as concerns corpora- 
tions of a public or quasi public character —and none other should 
exist —the remedy is simple. They are completely under the control 
of the legislatures, whence they derive all their powers. It is entirely 
competent for a legislature to provide the manner in which the busi- 
ness of a corporation shall be conducted. Under the powers inherent in 
every sovereignty, government may regulate the conduct of its citizens 
towards each other, and, when necessary, for the public good, the 
manner in which each shall use his own property. Ido not undertake 
to specify all the provisions which it would be necessary to incorporate 
in a charter, to secure to labor its just reward. All I attempt is to indi- 
cate the power which the legislature has in creating and controlling 
corporations. 

Formerly, corporations having special privileges were created by 
special acts, which the courts construed to be contracts between the 
granting power and the corporators, which once granted could not be 
repealed or varied by the granting power. This granting of charters to 
favored individuals, conferring upon them privileges not possessed by 
the general public, became obnoxious to public sentiment, and, as a 
consequence, general laws have been passed in this and many other 
states, under which any three persons may become incorporated for any 
private purpose. This has become a worse evil than the old system of 
granting special charters. Under the general laws enacted in the state 
of Illinois twenty years ago, I am informed, twenty-seven thousand two 
hundred corporations have been created. Seventy-eight per cent of the 
great furtunes of the United States are said to be derived from perma- 
nent monopoly privileges which ought never to have been granted. 

As before stated, the power to dispose of property after death by will 
is conferred by statute, under certain limitations. Why should this 
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privilege be given to dispose of more than a fixed amount of property to 

any one individual, say property to the value of not over five hundred 
thousand dollars to the wife, of not more than one hundred thousand 
dollars to each child, and of not more than fifty thousand dollars to any 
other relative, extending to the third or fourth degree, and that the bal- 
ance of the estate should escheat to the state, to be used by it for the 
support of schools, charitable institutions, the employment of laborers 
in making roads and other good purposes? The law now provides for 
the escheat of estates of persons dying without heirs. The same limita- 
tion might be put upon inheritances where there is no will, and in this 
way the accumulation of vast estates by inheritance or devise would be 
checked, and property, especially landed estates, which by nature belong 
to all, would be more equally distributed. It should not be forgotten 
that the method of transmitting property from the dead to the living is 
entirely derived from the state. If public policy requires that the state 
should give to the dying possessor no longer able to control or take with 
him his possessions, the privilege of disposing of so much as may be 
conducive to the comfort and happiness of his surviving kindred, does it 
require that this privilege should be extended to his disposition of mill- 
ions to the injury of the rest of mankind? 

If it is said that to limit the privilege of disposing of exceeding a 
million dollars of property by devise or descent would check enterprise 
and industry, as no man would struggle to acquire property which he 
could not leave to his surviving kindred, my reply is, that man by his 
own thrift and industry is seldom able to acquire more than a million 
dollars’ worth of property. Fortunes exceeding that amount are usually 
acquired by speculation, trickery or some device by which one man takes 
advantage of his fellow man, which means, if not illegal, are immoral; or 
by members of privileged monopolies, trusts and syndicates. We have 
already abolished primogeniture, by which the eldest son, to the exclu- 
sion of all other children, inherits the entire landed estate of his ances- 
tor, and no one in this country at this day would think of restoring that 
right, although it still obtains in England. 

Evasions of laws limiting the amount of property to be devised or 
inherited, by conveyance during life, could be prohibited in like man- 
ner as conveyances in fraud of creditors are now prohibited. But how 
are these laws of property to be modified or changed? They are the 
result of centuries of organized injustice. Will the money power 
which now exercises such a controlling influence in national and state 
legislation, consent to a modification or change of the laws of property 
by which great estates have been accumulated and perpetuated, and 
which as a rule are a detriment rather than a blessing to those to whom 
they descend? 

Neither strikes of the laboring classes, which array against them the 
money power and the governmental power which it controis, nor the 
governmental control of the great railroads and other corporations will 
remove the existing conflict between labor and capital, which has its 
foundations in unjust laws, enabling the few to accumulate vast estates 
and live in luxurious ease, while the great masses are doomed to incessant 
toil, penury and want. What is needed is the removal of the cause which 
permits the accumulation of the wealth of the country in few hands, and 
this can only be peaceably brought about by a change of the laws of 
property. 

Forbidden by advancing years to cherish politica! ambition, I may, I 
trust, without the imputation of interested motives be permitted to make 
some suggestions as to the policy to be pursued by the middle classes 
and the toiling masses to bring about such change in the laws of property 
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as, by giving equal opportunities to all, will check the accumulation of 
vast wealth by the few. 

Lest the millionnaire should not listen, I would say to the men of the 
middle classes, of moderate means, farmers and others, though they 
may not now feel the oppression of the money power, Arouse to the 
danger that threatens soon to place you at the mercy of corporate and 
individual wealth, as the toiling laborers are to-day. I would say to the 
laborers, now robbed of the just reward of their labor, and even com- 
pelled in this land of plenty and abundance to suffer hunger and cold, 
Lay aside all manner of bickerings or disputes about minor affairs, and 
assert your independence by going to the polls, uninfluenced by money 
or those in authority, and cast a freeman’s vote for representatives in 
Congress and the general assembly, who will be true to your interests 
and secure the enactment of such laws as will permit you to share in the 
wealth created by your toil, and to eat of the bread your hands have 
earned. Send forth to the country and to the schoolhouses of the land 
apostles of freedom who will agitate for the rights of man, now fettered 
by the laws of property. A majority of lawmakers devoted to the peo- 
ple’s interest will soon find a way to protect them against the oppression 
of the money power, if not in the way I have suggested, in some other 
way. One wiser than any of us has said: ‘Give me neither poverty nor 
riches. Feed me with food convenient for me.” Let us profit by the 
divine precept and so frame our laws as to secure to all food convenient 
for them, and to none vast riches unearned. 


The state is the only power that can place limitations upon 
the amount of property to be acquired by devise or descent, the 
federai government lacking the constitutional right. 

Judge Trumbull favors the abolition of the present banking 
system. Like Webster he regards it as the greatest scheme ever 
devised to enrich one class of people out of the toil of others. 

“« Both the Republican and Democratic parties are dominated 
by the money power, and none of the looked-for reforms can 
come through them,” said Judge Trumbull. “The hope of the 
country is in the masses; the power to right all wrongs is theirs; 
at one election they can take charge of the government. Will 
they do it?” 

Judge Trumbull is the last of the great constitutional lawyers 
and statesmen developed during the war. He will close his 
grand career of usefulness as it was begun, pointing the way to 
human liberty and upholding the rights of man. In the full 
fruitage of years he has “touched the highest point in all his 
greatness.” 
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THE WELCOME CHILD. 
BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


I suppose that to all connected with reform movements the 
consciousness comes with overwhelming force that we attack 
too late the evils we desire to remedy. The set of brain is 
fixed, the trend of the life bent one way; and in vain we en- 
deavor to retrace the lines drawn by the centuries. Questions 
dealing with the best interests of the race with which the an- 
cients were familiar have been overlooked in our modern life. 
Nothing is more startling than to find the most modern theories 
standing out grim and stern from classic pages — milestones 
that measure their civilization and our stagnation. 

Coming down to later times, it is interesting to recall the 
arguments of those who oppose the woman movement of our 
day on the ground that it will unfit the sex for its special duty, 
and then to realize what was the attitude taken by women and 
approved by men not a hundred years ago. For we read in the 
fiction of that period (and it is a true portraiture of the social 
life) of women being bled in order to look delicate. In a vol- 
ume of “ Advice to Ladies” the author says, “ They must not 
seem robust, as that will diminish their attractiveness to men, 
who prefer the weak, frail women”! Maria Edgeworth’s 
stories are full of allusions to the thin shoes in which in summer 
and winter women were wont to walk; other writers allude to 
the damp dresses that were worn in order to obtain the lines 
and folds that were to suit the classic garb of the First Empire. 
To these follies we are undoubtedly indebted for the seeds of 
that lung disease which has held in its clutches victims innumer- 
able in England and America. 

Only lately has the pendulum swung back, and it is perhaps 
the dawning of socialistic and therefore truly Christian princi- 
ples, that has brought with it the renewed consciousness that 
every man and woman lives not an individual life but one that 
makes for the upbuilding or the destruction of the race itself. 
Slowly but surely the realization of this truth has brought us to 
understand that the study of child life in all its aspects is vital 
to the welfare of the world. 

There is no question to-day as to the importance of heredity. 
The light of science has revealed to us the depths and heights of 
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this question. Frances Power Cobbe, one of the truest friends 
that woman has had in this century, commences her intensely 
interesting autobiography with the sentence, “ J was well born.” 
Nothing would be more significant than this avowal. She does 
not make it in any conventional, but in the truest scientific 
sense: I was born under propitious, happy, right circumstances. 
It is the keynote to her joyous life —a life which she sums up 
by saying, “To me it has been so well worth living, I would 
gladly live it over again.” 

If | were asked by the devotees of older creeds to state what 
I mean, or rather what I think they mean, by original sin, I 
should say: The unwelcome child is its completest detinition. I 
believe original sin legan there; for how many blighted, blasted, 
bewildered lives may this not account? And the millennium 
will set in when every child is welcome. Let us remember the 
number of children that are at this moment awakening into this 
world whose mothers greet them with a sigh, and hold out their 
arms to take them with a sob instead of a kiss, wishing that the 
little baby face turned up to theirs had never seen the light; 
yet they crowd in, these little unwelcome strangers, upon the 
weary workers of the world, the women who bend over their tasks 
until they lie down under the great agony of maternity, and know 
that, when it is over, weak and wan they must take up their 
labor again with another mouth to feed and less strength to gain 
the wherewithal. Through those dreary months before the final 
tragedy, that child has been environed with the consciousness 
that it was not wanted ; gloomy anticipation has robbed the little 
one of joy and hope, and so once more a being comes into exist- 
ence with a life blighted, a nature narrowed and cramped, affec- 
tions chilled, before it has seen the sun in the heavens or drawn 
the breath of life. And this happens not only in the garret and 
cellar, butin homes of opulence and ease. The unwritten trag- 
edy of woman’s life is there. 

It is all told in the fact that by our sinful, short-sighted 
ignorance we have trained man to believe that he dominates 
woman. We have perverted passages in the Bible, and built up 
a creed as far from the laws of God as the poles are asunder. 
Economic independence, social and political independence, are 
of vast import to women; but there is a deeper lesson and a 
- harder one to teach—the personal independence of woman; 
and only when both man and woman have learned that the most 
sacred of all functions given to woman must be exercised by her 
free will alone, can children be born into the world who have in 
them the joyous desire to live, who claim that sweetest privilege 
of childhood, the certainty that they can expand in the sunshine 
of the love which is their due. Whoever doubts this has only 
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to study the laws of God written in the life of the animal worl, 
and he will find that the whole creation in a natural state is 
founded on the principle of the mother’s right to choose when 
she will become a mother. This is the chief corner-stone of that 
holy temple we are to build — our character. 

We trace the prenatal influence in a thousand ways; indeed 
I believe it would be impossible to examine any marked or 
developed characteristic without finding some solution for it in 
the laws that govern such influence. Nothing is more striking 
than to study the history of our prominent men. There is a 
tongue in America that is gifted with a greater power of prose 
poetry than perhaps any other in our day; none speaks in more 
beautiful rhythm; and although the matter of its discourse is to 
us often painful, many of us believe that some of its work has 
possibly been beneficial in awakening men and women from the 
deadening influence of the men-made creeds which have so often 
taken the place of the gospel teaching of true brotherhood. But 
all will agree that the despairing materialism of this great orator, 
that deliberate crushing of the wingéd spirit in man that natur- 
ally ascends to things unseen as the sparks fly upward, that 
absolute want of the skyey nature that turns to God because 
there alone it finds an echo for the divine in its own heart, is one 
of the great losses of the century. 

It will be of interest to know the following facts, which are 
from the lips of the man himself to a confidential friend. He 
said that his mother, who was most impressionable, recoiled from 
the Calvinistic doctrines taught by his father, who was a minister, 
and during the prenatal period of his life his mother went on a 
visit to the home of a relative where she found the writings of 
Voltaire. She had never read infidel literature, but her mind 
was naturally given to doubt. In her present nervous state the 
books had a fascination for her and she read them with intense 
interest. When the boy was born he had a fine poetic nature 
and one to which restraint was odious, and as he developed he 
was from the first a pronounced unbeliever in the divine revela- 
tion. It is also of interest to learn, that when a cousin of this 
same gifted man, who is a woman of rare intellect and a philan- 
thropist, told him some years ago of her Christian faith which, 
though deep and strong, was free from Calvinism and extreme 
doctrinal views, he said, while the tears coursed down his cheeks, 
“TIT would give all I have, cousin, if I could believe as you do, 
but I can not.” From these two incidents it is apparent that 
heredity had a decided influence on the career of the man whose 
writings have done more than any other author of his time to 
unsettle the faith of the people of this country in the eternal 
verities. 
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Dr. Norman Kerr has clearly demonstrated the heredity of 
inebriety as an established physiological axiom, and to every one 
who has studied the subject this fact has probably come home 
with terrible emphasis. I remember on one occasion the nurse 
who had charge of a child, one of whose parents had died of 
alcoholism, telling me that when the little boy was but three 
years old she had the greatest difficulty in restraining him from 
stealing down to the dinner table not only in the dining room 
but in the servants’ apartment, to drain every glass in order to 
get a few drops of the drug for which he had inherited so strong 
acraving. And this is but an example among the many that 
have come under my personal observation. 

Flaxman, the great limner, had a mother who was so desirous 
of creating the beautiful that she procured the most exquisite 
studies of Greek art and ranged them round her in order that 
her imagination might be steeped in their beautiful forms. 

I might indefinitely multiply instances as illustrations of this 
law. It is not the exception but the rule. The world’s mothers 
are the most fateful beings that it contains, and well will it be 
for the world when they ponder more than they do now over 
the responsibility of such knowledge; when their surroundings, 
their knowledge of art and literature, of science and government, 
shall be such that they can endow their little ones; can make 
those months that follow nature’s great annunciation a holy 
retreat into the most beautiful surroundings that the world can 
yield in form and color, thought and utterance. These may 
seem truisms repeated again and again, but I feel that if we 
realized them more profoundly women would be helped in a 
hundred ways and protected where now they are exposed. The 
frictions of family life would be avoided, and a peace would 
reign round them like the sacred silence of some hallowed place. 
This will be the culmination of all we hope for from the coming 
brotherhood of man in society and the state. 

There is a point of difference between England and America 
that I would like to touch upon, and I do so very apologetically 
because in all the delicate consideration that can be shown to 
women, the younger country is ahead of us; but there has grown 
up in America an artificially imposed silence upon all questions 
relating to maternity, until that holy thing has become a matter 
almost of shame. Will not the women try to break this down? 
It seems to me life will be truer and nobler the more we recog- 
nize that there is no indelicacy in the climax and coronation of 
creative power, but rather that it is the highest glory to the race. 

It has been held by mothers who are in positions of ease that 
in the early years of a child, responsibility is dormant; that to 
get a trustworthy nurse who keeps a child in health and ministers 
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to its wants is all that is really needed; but I am hoping to see 
an entire revolution in the position of the woman taken in that 
capacity, and instead of some half educated, well-meaning but 
ignorant nurse, I believe the day will come when no woman will 
be considered too highly educated or too refined to mould the 
early impressions of the youngest child, and that mothers will 
see that in order to secure the services of such refined and cul- 
tured ladies they must make a revolution in the accepted ideas 
of the position of nurse in the houses of the rich. There ought 
to be no situation so honorable, no friend so trusted, as the one 
who from the earliest moment of the child’s awakening intelli- 
gence undertakes to guide the thought and form the character at 
atime when such formative influence is vital to future well- 
being. 

The trouble is that we commence too late; we allow a 
child’s mind to become a garden of weeds, and then before we 
can plant we see that we have to uproot that which has been 
sown during the most fruitful years; and, therefore, time is lost 
in undoing ‘which i is invaluable for cultivation. The games, the 
rhymes, the songs, the associations, of the nursery, should all 
have a decided color, should all help to bend the young mind in 
the right direction, and the impressions made at a time when 
they leave ineffaceable traces should be drawn with the delib- 
erate intention that they shall thus potently affect the character. 

The sorrows of childhood are not so near the surface as they 
are supposed to be. “A boy’s will is the wind’s will, and the 
thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” How many chil- 
dren chafe under the sense of injustice that the treatment of their 
difficulties brings to them! I knew a child who, because she was 
outspoken as to the doubts that arose in her mind — perplexi- 
ties that have bowed many a thoughtful head in every age — was 
spoken of in her family as a moral pariah, kept apart from all the 
other members of the household alone upstairs in her room; 
mentally tortured into a submission which was only given be- 
cause there seemed no alternative, but which left a mind bewil- 
dered between the sense of her extreme wickedness and its revolt 
against the injustice which she could not reconcile with any 
ethical standard or religious principle. Many a sorrow eats into 
a child’s heart that it has not the strength to express or the 
courage to share with its elders; but I think that if instead of 
posing as infallible—a réle which at best breaks down very 
soon — we were to speak more freely of our difficulties to the 
young, we should find out the beautiful law which binds us to- 
gether, and which makes mutual confidence the most delightful 
feature of home life. 

A friend of mine asked a little girl, six years old, to tell her 
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what she really thought about grown-up people, and what were 
the differences between older people and young people; and as 
the child spoke, this friend wrote down exactly what she said, 
without any change of words or suggestions from her of any kind. 

“In the first place,” said the child, “they are bigger; and 
then they don’t like sweets—not very often; and next they 
don’t like to climb trees; and next they don’t like to ride 
donkeys so much, because they like to do other things. 
They like to write books, and they like to go to meet- 
ings, and also they don’t like to be always with children for it 
takes them from doing these things. Another difference is, they 
don’t like to pretend because they want to know what is really 
going to happen. I have seen them get angry, so I know they 
are not always good. Sometimes they tell children to do what 
is not right; they tell us not to ride on donkeys because they 
might get kicked, but the children don’t mind that, they rather 
like it. They are a great deal older; some are twice as old as 
others. You must be twenty-one to be grown up, and after that 
you keep on being so. Here’s a way in which they are both exactly 
opposite to each other. Grown people think that children are 
naughty and children think that grown-up people are naughty. 
There’s another difference: they know how to swim —that is, 
some do, but some children do. They live for money ; some, not 
all, spend it for useful things, which children think are not use- 
ful because they don’t like them; therefore they think the money 
is wasted. They think when a person gets dangouste [a sort of 
French fish], they think the money is wasted on that because 
they don’t like it. Some live to give things away, and there’s 
one person I know that nearly almost lives for children, and that 
is grandma. I don’t think there would be another one like 
grandma. They have long dresses and trousers. They gener- 
ally, that is, sometimes, care more for their friends than for 
children, but this particular person that I am talking about 
doesn’t. They do their hair differently; they screw it up, but 
men have it cut short but they have beards. Some grown ups 
are nice, and some children; but this particular person, grandma, 
is nicer than any child. I really can’t explain any more.” 

We are apt to overlook the extreme nervousness that often 
renders life a perfect misery to a little child. This nervousness 
is often treated as cowardice, and the elders endeavor to over- 
come it either by ridicule or by forcing the child to do that 
which brings abject misery to its life. But were we wiser, we 
should remember that childishness is not folly; it is only the 
inability to understand of what to be afraid and what to dread; 
a child’s mind can grasp an argument as well as an adult’s if 
that argument be brought before it with tender consideration. 
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I do not believe we ought to underrate the power of discipline 
but rather to emphasize it, because this will be the truest help to 
self-discipline by and by. Mrs. Booth, the mother of the Salva- 
tion Army, speaks in her autobiography of the way she conquered 
once and forever the will of her baby son when he was still in 
the cradle. The child wanted to get out of his little cot, when 
she intended he should lie still, and for over two hours that 
mother sat by his side to gain her point. How many of us would 
have lifted up the crying child because we could not bear to 
withstand his crying any longer, and so have missed a golden 
opportunity. Not so that devoted mother; she loved her little 
one too well. After that day she never had to do anything but 
express her determination, and his obedience was perfect. That 
boy grew up to be a character whom to know is to admire, in its 
calm, conscientious self-restraint. 

Above all else I would entreat that a child’s illusions (if they 
are illusions) should not be rudely destroyed. There is, no 
doubt, in a child’s mind a natural reverence — a worship of the 
beautiful, a belief in the great and good; that is the divine 
untouched by contact with the human. Children believe in the 
goodness of others until they have had reason to doubt it; they 
believe that the world is beautiful until they have been shown 
the sadness, the misery or the sin; and | think that many a con- 
versation would be guarded and many a light and perhaps 
cynical remark from older lips would be hushed if a more rever- 
ent understanding were arrived at as to the effect of such talk 
on a child’s mind. Why not leave as long as possible unimpaired 
that beautiful faith of youth and foster, as far as in us lies, the 
belief that all on which the child eyes rest is what it seems? 
But so often motives are ascribed to others hastily, and criticisms 
are passed that awaken children all too early to a sense that 
however much good may be apparent, underneath may lie the 
rottenness which they have not discovered. Let us leave chil- 
dren their faith in humanity, their faith in goodness, their faith 
in divinity ; for too often on the one hand we cultivate it dog- 
matically and destroy it conversationally. 

Edouard Rod in his beautiful book, «* Le Sens de la Vie,” puts 
this thought in one passage that I think contains the idea I fain 
would impress. He describes his visit to the Pantheon and tells 
how bis mind had revolted against the accepted ideas of a con- 
ventional Christianity, and how the hatred which such revolt 
had caused had been succeeded by a profound indifference. At 
the time of the securalization of the Pantheon, when Paris had 
deposed God in order to replace Him by Victor Hugo, by chance 
he entered that temple. Some of the municipal councillors were 
there, talking, discussing — politicians of all sorts, their hats 
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upon their heads, their cigars in their mouths, proud to chase 
away by the fumes of their tobacco any lingering incense of de- 
votion that might still hover about the building. They laughed, 
gesticulated, insolent in their desire to mark their disrespect for 
any sacred memories. In a corner, however, he says, one altar 
had remained that had not yet been removed, and there an old 
peasant woman, her head bound in the black kerchief, in her blue 
apron and her shabby dress of coarse material, prayed fervently 
as she knelt. She had brought two little tapers, and their light 
scintillated and cast meagre shadows around her under the great 
vaulted roof. The author says that as he gazed upon her bent 
figure he wondered what burden she had come to lay there; 
what remorse, perhaps, what confidence, was she addressing so 
silently yet so fervently to Him, who, she believed, understood 
and pardoned? And when the last altar would be laid low, 
which of all these political place mongers would be able to give 
her the means of assuaging her pain? And in an instant he said 
he perceived that to take from her that which was highest and 
best was to rob her of what he could never replace; and thus 
overcome by a profound reverence he knelt, feeling that the 
divine communion in her with the great Unseen found at any 
rate an echo in the best of all that he possessed in his own 
nature. 

And so I believe that if with children, instead of showing 
them, too often through sheer thoughtlessness, the seamy side of 
life, we built up in them that reverence for humanity, that ex- 
pansion towards what is great and good, if we permitted them to 
breathe the atmosphere only of that rarefied air that is to be 
found on moral heights, they would learn to live to see the best 
in all, and face the evil of the world by and by only in order to 
remedy it by their deeds, but most of all by their inspiration and 
their character. 
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Part II. 


Some Fatat Figures or THe ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


I wis to notice now as briefly as possible some of the master- 
ful minds among the rulers, writers and artists of this epoch, 
for in this way we shall catch the lights and shadows of those 
eventful times and be enabled to appreciate to a degree the 
atmosphere of the age. The Medici and the Borgia families 
among the rulers, Machiavelli among the writers of great intel- 
lectual power, and Cellini among the artists, afford us illustra- 
tions of the darker side of life, as Michael Angelo, Raphael, Da 
Vinci and Correggio reveal the artistic triumphs of that age. 

The history of the Medici family is exceedingly suggestive, 
because it illustrates the manner in which the usurer class and— 
the acquirers of wealth subvert liberty, trample upon justice and, 
while maintaining the shell and name of free institutions, exercise 
a despotism as baleful in its influence over the masses as it is 
progressive in its character; a despotism which subtly advances 
step by step, through controlling the opinion-forming organs of 
society, and later by controlling legislation from behind the 
scenes, until the wealth producers of a city, nation or civilization 
become in reality, though not in name, the bond slaves of the 
acquirers and manipulators of unearned wealth. So important 
is this truth and so vividly is it illustrated in the history of the 
Medici family that I shall quote somewhat at length from the 
learned Professor Vallari of the Royal Institute of Florence in 
his admirable paper on the house of the Medici in the En- 
cyclopredia Britannica. In discussing this family Professor 
Vallari describes “the subtle policy that was persistently pursued 
from generation to generation,” and shows how Giovanni de 
Medici apparently “took little part in political affairs, but realized 
an immense fortune by establishing banks in Italy and abroad, 
which, in his successor’s hands (Cosimo de Medici) became the 
most efficient engine of political power.” Of Cosimo de Medici, 
our author says : — 
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He succeeded in solving the strange problem of becoming absolute 
ruler of a republic that was keenly jealous of its liberty, without hold- 
ing any fixed office, without suppressing any previous form of govern- 
ment and always preserving the appearance and form of a private citizen. 

The Medici were thrifty; they had subtly conquered the 
people, before these realized that they were slaves, by a lavish 
expenditure of gold; but no sooner was power theirs than they 
made it tell in replenishing their exchequer. The policy of 
Cosimo was so like the methods which have been employed 
during the past generation by the money power in our land, that 
it should serve as a timely warning to all who love freedom and 
justice more than selfish gain or personal aggrandizement, 
inspiring them to the consecration of life’s best energies in a 
ceaseless combat against a power which more than once has 
slain liberty, degraded manhood to slavery and ultimately 
destroyed national life. In speaking of the artful methods of 
Cosimo, Professor Villari observes : — 

He was generous in lending and even giving money whenever he 
could gain popularity by that means. At critical moments he frequently 
came to the succor of the government itself. He was very dextrous in 
turning his private liberality to account for the increase of his political 
privileges, and showed no less acumen and fewer scruples in making use 
of his political prestige for pecuniary profit. Indeed, whenever his own 
interests were at stake he showed himself capable of political villainy, 
although this was always tempered by calculation. . . . He had compre- 
hended that the art of politics depended rather upon individuals than 
institutions, and that he who ruled men could also dictate laws. 

Lorenzo de Medici pursued the same policy as his father, 
although he felt less necessity for employing the same degree of 
caution, as the public conscience was being rapidly lulled to sleep. 
He was more lavish in the expenditure of money than his father, 
while he was not nearly so shrewd a business man; consequently 
he was sometimes driven “ te help himself from the public purse.” 
At length he succeeded in becoming “ complete master of Flor- 
ence.” Professor Vallari continues : — 

Florence was stiil called a republic; the old institutions were still 
preserved, if only in name. Lorenzo was absolute lord of all and virtu- 
ally a tyrant... . The more oppressive his governmen. the more did he 
seek to incite the public to festivities, and lull it to slumber by sensual 
enjoyment. His immorality was scandalous. He kept an army of spies 
aud meddled with the citizens’ most private affairs. 

No one reading Professor Villari’s masterly paper will fail to 
be impressed with the striking similarity of the action pursued 
by the Medicean family and the banking fraternity of our time. 
And as Florence ceased to be a republic without losing her 
republican form of government, so our nation is threatened with 
a similar fate. 

Lorenzo de Medici occupies so large a place in the history of 
Italy during the century we are considering that he calls for 
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more than a passing notice. A closer view of the man and his 
methods will enable us to understand how without the aid of 
great daily papers to fashion the unthinking public mind he suc- 
ceeded in deluding the people into imagining that an absolute 
despotism was a republic so long as the shell of her institutions 
was preserved. His palace was the meeting place for beauty 
and culture. Its gardens and festal boards welcomed the fore- 
most scholars and men of genius of the age. Here Angelo 
Poliziano was welcomed — Poliziano, who became the represent- 
ative of the highest attainment in the scholarship of his age and 
country. Here, too, appeared Pico della Mirandola, who became 
the greatest mystic of his time; a man whose later life was 
singularly pure, and who brought the energies of his brilliant 
intellect to the work of harmonizing the Christian and classical 
traditions. Of Pico it has been observed that, having conceived 
the “great idea of the unity of knowledge, he sought to seize the 
soul of truth which animates all systems.” Here the eminent 
architect and sculptor, Leo Battista Alberti, conversed with the 
polished scholar Landino. And here, also, Michael Angelo first 
wielded his chisel. Indeed, Angelo owed much to Lorenzo, for 
while the young sculptor in following the strong bent of his mind 
met with the strenuous opposition of his father and the intense 
jealousy of his tutor, the prince took him into his family and 
treated him much as a son. 

It is safe to say that had it not been for Lorenzo de Medici 
Europe would not have received the sudden intellectual impetus 
which followed the focusing of Eastern scholarship in Florence. 
His patronage of letters and art made scholarship and the fine 
arts popular, and stimulated intellectual activity and artistic im- 
pulses in a very marked degree among the young, while his liber- 
ality to master minds enabled men of genius to give forth the 
best from the storehouses of their brains. This much can be 
fairly said to the credit of Lorenzo de Medici, and it is a genuine 
pleasure to be able to give a bright side to so fatal a figure with- 
out veneering his crimes or ignoring his grave faults. He was, 
moreover, a finished writer of prose and a poet of more than 
ordinary power. 

But his influence on public and private morals was baleful in 
the extreme, because he lived on the sensual plane. He was 
master of Florence, but the slave of his passions. His life was 
scandalously immoral. Nor was he satisfied with slaying virtue 
to glut his lust in order to secure for himself what he conceived 
to be pleasure; he composed carnival and dance songs reeking 
with revolting obscenity, which he sang on the streets and amid 
the populace of Florence, thereby poisoning many minds with 
vile images, and giving vice the sanction of culture and power. 
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Of late Lorenzo has found eulogists, who have tried to apolo- 
gize and gloss over his flagrant faults; this is as sad as it is sig- 
nificant. It indicates that not only authors but a reading public 
are willing to condone in the powerful and learned, evils which 
destroy manhood and undermine civilization. 

The Borgias afford another illustration of the eclipse of 
conscience in individuals who were fine scholars and patrons of art. 
They, for a time, wielded great power. Roderigo Borgia, who 
on his election to the papal chair took the title of Alexander VI., 
has been frequently termed “the worst of the popes,” but the 
way for his excesses had been prepared by the godless and vi- 
cious rule of Sixtus IV., and the weaker but scarcely less revolt- 
ing pontificate of Innocent VIII.* 

The most eminent of Italian historians ¢ thus characterizes 
Alexander VI.: — 

He combined craft with a singular me asound judgment with 
extraordinary powers of persuasion, and to all the grave aftairs of life 
he applied ability and pains beyond belief; but these qualities were far 
surpassed by vice, private habits of the utmost obscenity, no shame, no 
sense of truth, no fidelity to his engagements, no religious sentiment, 
insatiable avarice, unbridled ambition, cruelty beyond the cruelty of 
barbarous races. He was the most sensual toward both sexes, keeping 
publicly women and boys, but more especially toward. women. 

The life of this pontiff affords another vivid picture of the dark 
side of high Italian life during the century of which we write. 








* Of these two popes Mr. Symonds says: “ Having bribed the most venal members 
of the Sacred Cottage, Francesco della Rovere was elected pope, and assumed the name 
of Sixtus IV. He began his career with a lie: for though he succeeded to the avari- 
cious Paul, who had spent his time in amassing money which he did not use, he de- 
clared that he had only found five thousand florins in the papal treasury. This asser- 
tion was proved false by the prodigality with which he lavished wealth immediately 
upon his nephews. It is difficult even to hint at the horrible suspicions which were 
cast upon the birth of two of the pope’s nephews and upon the nature of his weakness 
forthem. Yet the private life of Sixtus rendered the most monstrous stories plausi- 
ble, while his public treatment of these men recalled to mind the partiality of Nero for 
Doryphorus. . . But Christendom beheld in Sixtus not merely the spectacle of a pope 
who trafficked in the bodies of his subjects and the holy things of God, but one who also 
squandered basely gotten = upon abandoned minions. e peace of Italy was de- 
stroyed by desolating wars in the advancement of the same worthless favorites. Sixtus 
desired toannex Ferrara to the dominions of Girolamo Riario. Nothing stood in his way 
but the house of Este, firmly planted for centuries, and connected by ma re or alliance 
with all the chief families of mely. The pope, whose lust for blood and broils was 
only equalled by his avarice and his libertinism, rushed with wild delight into a pro- 
ject which involved the discord of the whole Peninsula. He made treaties with Venice 
and unmade them, stirred up all the passions of the despots and set them together by 
the ears, called the Swiss mercenaries into Lombardy, and when finally, tired of fight- 
ing for his nephew, the Italian powers concluded the peace of Bagnolo, he died of rage 
in 1484. The pope did actually die of disappointed fury because peace had been re- 
stored to the country he had mangled for the sake of a favorite nephew. . . . Another 
peculiarity in the pontificate of Sixtus deserves special mention. It was under his 
auspices, in the year 1478, that the Inquisition was founded in Spain for the extermina- 
tion of Jews, Moors and Christians with a taint of heresy.” 

“ Of Innocent’s pontificate little need be said. He was the first pope publicly to 
acknowledge his seven children, and to call them sons and daughters. Avarice, venal- 
ity, sloth and the ascendency of base favorites made his rei joathsome, without the 
blaze and splendor of the scandals of his fiery predecessor. In corruption he advanced 
a step even beyond Sixtus, by establishing a bank at Rome for the sale of pardons. 
Each sin had its price, which might be paid at the convenience of the c a 


+ Guicciardini. 


t The toleration of such a pontiff for a day is in itself a startling illustration of the 
possible degradation of religion when church and state are united. Victor Duruy, in his 
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Passing from Alexander VI., we come to notice his son. 
Cesare was daring, unscrupulous and vicious. He lived in reck- 
less abandon, a slave of lust and personal ambition. He was 
learned and a patron of art, kind and considerate to those who 
obeyed him but treacherous and merciless toward his enemies. 
After the storming of Sinigago Pia, toward the close of 1502, he 
ruthlessly slaughtered the prisoners, including several princes. 
The number of assassinations and sudden deaths by poison attrib- 
uted to Cesare and his father were probably exaggerated, but the 
general credence given to the charges indicates the popular esti- 
mate in which the Borgias were held. Of Lucretia, it is fair to 
say she has doubtless suffered, as one writer suggests, vicariously, 
there being little evidence that she was guilty of the poisonings 
and other monstrous crimes attributed to her. 

Another notable character in the shifting scenes of this age 
was Machiavelli, who in his great work, “The Prince,” takes 
Cesare Borgia as his model. Machiavelli was one of the most 
brilliant minds of this wonderful era. His keen intellectual pen- 
etration was as remarkable as was his contempt for the funda- 
mentals of morality. Like Lorenzo de Medici he has found 
many apologists; but if anything further than the facts that he 
held up Cesare Borgia as an ideal prince, that he fawned at the 
feet of the Medici, and instilled the most diabolical philosophy 
into the minds of those unscrupulous and corrupt tyrants, is 
needed to disillusionize those who have been led to admire him, 
we have only to read his letters to Vettori. They describe 
among other things the vulgar dissipation and low intrigues of 
the author with a realism which cannot fail to disgust all high- 
minded men and women, and confirm the opinion suggested by 
his other writings, that in his personal life as well as his habits 
of thought, he never took morality or good conduct into account, 
which is equivalent to saying that his magnificent mental powers 
failed to lift him above the animal plane in thought and concep- 
tion. I do not think that any one who, after reading the writ- 
ings of Machiavelli’s apologists, will turn to the “ Age of Des- 
pots” and patiently follow the most brilliant and painstaking 
English historian of the Italian Renaissance, will fail to reach 
the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Symonds. 

Machiavelli represents a type present in all ages, but whose 





“History of Modern Times” (pp. 65), thus describes Alexander VI. and his son Cesare: 
“ His election was disgraced by the most flagrant simony, his pontificate by debauch- 
ery, cruelty and perfidy. He was not deficient, however, in skit and penetration. He 
excelied in council, and knew how to conduct important affairs with marvellous ad- 
dress and activity. It is true he always played with his word, but the Italy of that day 
held integrity and good in exceedingly small esteem. Cesare Borgia was handsome, 
educated and brave, but corrupt and evil, persuading everything he wished by the en- 
chantment of his speech. He used hardly any weapon except lying, poison and the 
dagger. He meditated his blows calmly, took his time, and acted in silence; no crime 
was repugnant to him.” 
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influence is most pronounced in a state of society which is sink- 
ing into insignificance through triumphant animalism. He and 
Benvenuto Cellini * are striking examples of gifted minds with- 
out sufficient moral strength to lift them above the plane of 
sensuous life. Such paradoxical characters remind one of bodies 
without souls. They may be endowed with brilliant intellects, as 
was Machiavelli; they may possess rare artistic skill, as did 
Cellini, but their gifts, lacking the virility imparted by the pres- 
ence of conscience, fail to raise them above the sensuous plane of 
those who live merely for self. This was quite neitel ta the 
life and writings of Machiavelli. To understand men of this 
character it is important that we bear in mind the fact that their 
view of life and its ends, in so far as they stop to philosophize, 
is diametrically opposed to that entertained by men and women 
of conscience and conviction. Thus, with Machiavelli, as Mr. 
Symonds so graphically points out : — 


The ethics of this profound anatomist of human motives were based 
upon a conviction that men were altogether bad. The abrupt division of 
the realms of ethics and politics which he attempted was monstrous. 
From first to last he held to the proposition that the only permanent 
agencies in the government of man are calculating ability, resolution 
and the might of physical force. Ethics found no place in his political 
economy. 

Nobleness, highmindedness, honor, convictions of right—in a 
word, conscience —these were foreign to his political scheme. 
He was a time server, and though endowed with intellectual 
brilliancy and a penetration equalled by few scholars of his cen- 
tury, these failed him in his efforts to rise to the pedestal from 
which he had fallen, notwithstanding the ignoble means by 
which he sought to rise, or rather because of this unworthy 
conduct. “His intellectual ability was untempered by political 
consistency or moral elevation.”” Thus when fate threw him in 
a position where his peculiar ability enabled him to satisfy the 
requirements of the Republic of Florence, he fulfilled his duties 
in a manner highly satisfactory to the temper and spirit of the 
age. But when the Medici returned to power, and 
Machiavelli found himself disgraced and compelled to live in a 





* Cellini was the greatest goldsmith of his age, an engraver and statuary of the first 
rank. He was, however, a reflector of his age rather than an original genius, and his 
mind seemed thoroughly devoid of ethical impulses, although he was an emotional reli- 
gionist, and seemed to imagine that God was specially favoring him, even when thrustin 
the stiletto into the back of afoe. Cellini’s history of his own life is one of the mos' 
amazing autobiographies extant; he records assassination, murder and indulgence in 
the vices of the day without a shadow of compunction, and, indeed, seems to think 
that Providence was with him in his disgraceful and criminal acts. in many respects 
his life reminds one of the ** Three Musketeers "’ of Dumas, with this exception, Cellini 
never hesitates to resort to assassination and other acts of an infamous character 
which Dumas makes intensely foreign to the character of his heroes. Cellini reflected 
the intellectual ability, the versatility and the vices of his age; he was unmoved by 
lofty genius, and religion in its true sense was a stranger to him, notwithstanding his 
ardent acceptation of the letterof dogmatic theology. His masterpiece was the bronze 
statue of Perseus, in Florence. 
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frugal manner on his farm, he manifested the spirit of sycophancy 
which would be impossible for a true patriot or a man of con- 
science to display. He fawned like a spaniel at the feet of his 
old enemies, the enslavers of Florence, as will be seen from the 
following quotation from a letter written by Machiavelli to 
Vettori, “ten months after he had been imprisoned and tortured 
by the Medici, just thirteen months after the republic he had 
served so long had been enslaved by the princes before whom he 
was now cringing” : — 

I have talked with Filippo Casavecchi about this little work of mine, 
whether I ought to present it or not; and if so, whether I ought to send 
or take it myself tohim. I was induced to doubt about presenting it 
at all by the fear lest Giuliano should not even read it, and that this 
Ardinghelli should protit by my latest labors. On the other hand, I am 
prompted to present it by the necessity which pursues me, seeing that 
Iam consuming myself in idleness, and I cannot continue long in this 
way without becoming contemptible through poverty. J wish these 
Signori Medici would begin to make some use of me, if it were only to set 
me to the work of rolling a stone. If I did not win them over to me 
afterwards, I should only complain of myself. As for my book, if they 
read it, they would perceive that the fifteen years I have spent in study- 
ing statecraft have not been wasted in sleep or play; and everybody 
ought to be glad to make use of a man who has so filled himself with 
experience at the expense of others. About my fidelity they ought not 
to doubt. Having always kept faith, I am not going to learn to break it 
now. A man who has been loyal and good for forty-three years, like 
me, is not likely to change his nature; and of my loyalty and goodness 
my poverty is sufficient witness to them. 

A further insight into the character of Machiavelli is obtained 
from the dedication of “The Prince,” which runs as follows: — 

Niccolo Machiavelli to the Magnificent Lorenzo, son of Piero de 
Medici: Desiring to present myself to your magnificence with some 
proof of my devotion, I have not found among my various furniture 
aught that I prize more than the knowledge of the actions of great men 
acquired by me through a long experience of modern affairs and a con- 
tinual study of ancient. These I have long and diligently revolved and 
examined in my mind, and have now compressed into a little book 
which I send to your magnificence. And though I judge this work 
unworthy of your presence, yet I am confident that your humanity will 
cause you to value it when you consider that I could not make you a 
greater gift than this of enabling you in a few hours to understand 
what I have learned through perils and discomforts in a lengthy course 
of years. 

In the volume referred to it will be remembered that he 
argues that the prince or tyrant should rule men “by caressing, 
or crushing.” The idea of “doing right because right is right, 
in scorn of consequences,” was something which might have 
called forth the smile of contempt, but could never enter into 
the philosophy of a man who lived on Machiavelli’s plane of 
life, and who had been schooled in Italian politics of the Renais- 
sance. Perhaps we cannot better obtain a glimpse of the intel- 
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lectual atmosphere which brought forth the thought of Machia- 
velli than by noting one of his sentences : — 

It is not necessary that a prince should be merciful, loyal, humane, 
religious, just; nay, I will venture to say, that if he had all these quali- 
ties and always used them, they would harm him. But he must seem 
to have them, especially if he be new in his principality, where he will 
find it quite impossible to exercise these virtues, since in order to main- 
tain his power he will be often obliged to act contrary to humanity, 
charity, religion. 

As before observed, in this book addressed to the reigning 
prince of a family who had more than once enslaved Florence, 
Machiavelli holds up as a model Cesare Borgia, the despot 
whose name is the synonym for ignominy, the ruthless prince 
who won by force and fraud, whose dissimulation was only 
matched by his cruelty. And it must be remembered that this 
work was not written for the general public; it was a treatise, 
or handbook, by which the prince to whom it was addressed 
might crush freedom and set aside law. All through the work 
we see the pernicious doctrine of “the end justifying the 
means”; he praises Cesare Borgia’s perfidy, as we would extol 
the patriotism of Washington. It is a volume of remarkable 
strength, and well illustrates how brilliant an intellect may be 
while destitute of highmindedness. 

It is only fair to observe, however, that Machiavelli in “The 
Prince” reflected the political tactics of his age rather than 
created an original work. He was a historian before he was a 
philosopher. He was a close observer, and knew how to gen- 
eralize as well as specialize. His treatise, intended for the 
private perusal of a Medicean prince, illustrates how readily a 
man without moral poise may turn from the service of liberty 
to that of tyranny. The cause of the republic which had 
honored him possessed no interest for him when he hoped his 
lot might be bettered by his becoming the willing tool of abso- 
lutism, and his “ Prince” shows that he was quite as ready to 
bring the wealth of his intellect to the cause of despotism as he 
would have been to continue to serve the republic. His personal 
aggrandizement and selfish comfort outweighed all other con- 
siderations. 

The real purpose of Machiavelli in writing the political master- 
piece is in my judgment most admirably set forth by Mr. 
Symonds in this concise characterization of “The Prince” : — 


Machiavelli was the first in modern times to formulate a theory of 
government in which the interests of the ruler are alone regarded, which 
assumes a separation between statecraft and morality, which recognizes 
force and fraud among the legitimate means of attaining high political 
ends, which makes success alone the test of conduct, and which presup- 
poses the corruption, venality and baseness of mankind at large. 

In the “Principe’’ it was not his purpose to write a treatise of 
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morality, but to set forth with scientific accuracy the arts which he 
considered necessary to the success of an absolute ruler. We may, 
therefore, accept this essay as the most profound and lucid exposition 
of the principles by which Italian statesmen were guided in the sixteenth 
century. 

The pages of history afford few more impressive illustrations 
of the hopelessness of a character in which motives of self interest 
instead of conscience form the mainspring of action. Such 
characters are never safe—the ring of artificiality sounds in 
their every deed. And what is true of an individual is true of a 
state, as the Italy which Machiavelli so vividly reflected bears 
witness. Sincerity, justice, morality and integrity are the only 
sound foundations for human character or human society, and 
whenever a life or a nation attempts to build on other founda- 
tions, that individual or state becomes a curse to civilization. 

Many people seem to overlook the fact that Machiavelli’s 
“Prince” was not written for the public. It was intended only 
for the eyes of the ambitious prince, who might avail himself of 
the services of so conscienceless and astute a politician as could 
compose such a work, And it was not published until 1532 — 
after the death of Machiavelli. 

I have dwelt at length on Machiavelli and his most important 
political work because he stands out in such bold contrast to 
another great thinker and writer, who at the time when Machia- 
velli was trying to get the Medici to read his “ Prince,” was 
writing a work which also treated of the philosophy of human 
government, but which was as unlike “The Prince” of Machia- 
velli as a dove is unlike aserpent. The “ Utopia” of Sir Thomas 
More was as diametrically opposed to “The Prince” as light is 
opposed to darkness. They were born of different thought 
worlds — one was the child of darkness, the other the first born 
of the dawn; one was the offspring of egoism, whose range of 
vision was never above the level of intellectual animalism, the 
other was the flower of a prophet’s inspiration, the acorn from 
which the true social democracy shall one day spring. 

“The Prince,” which Machiavelli held up as a model, failed in 
his design; Machiavelli, notwithstanding his time-serving policy, 
failed only less signally than did Cesare Borgia. The “ Utopia” 
of More, though born far too early to blossom in the century 
which marked the tragic death of its author, has been a beacon 
and an inspiration to noble souls since the day it was published. 
Machiavelli finished “ The Prince” in the latter part of 1413. Sir 
Thomas More published his “ Utopia” in Flanders in 1416. It 
is a remarkable fact that these two concrete expressions of the 
fatal philosophy of serfdom in human government and the 
redemptive social science of altruism, should have leaped almost 
simultaneously from the thought worlds of two great intellects. 








HOW TO ORGANIZE THE UNION FOR PRAC- 
TICAL PROGRESS IN THE VILLAGES AND 
COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 


BY PROF. THOMAS E. WILL, A. M. 


In Tue Arena for July, 1894, appeared an article by the 
present writer concerning the organization of the Union for 
Practical Progress in the city; to that article the present con- 
tribution is supplementary. The greatness of the need of the 
modern city for industrial, social and ethical regeneration must 
not blind us to the needs of the vast regions lying outside the 
city limits. It was once the fashion to paint idyllic pictures of 
the farm or rural hamlet where the peasant or villager, “ far 
from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife” and secure in the pos- 
session of home and the means of subsistence, sat peacefully 
beneath his vine and fig-tree with none to molest or make him 
afraid. The rural dweller was the type of self-sustaining, manly 
independence. 

To-day such a picture is largely an anachronism. The railroad 
and the telegraph — indispensable agencies, though they be, of 
modern civilization — have gridironed and trellised not only the 
city but the country districts; and, with their ever-extending 
branches, are to-day rapidly binding together all parts of the 
great American wilderness and desert into a greater American 
commonwealth, a truly organic whole. Because of this inti- 
mate organic connection it is impossible that the different 
parts of our country should remain independent of each other or 
unaffected by each other’s prosperity or adversity. The price of 
the farmer’s products, not less than of the food and clothing he 
now buys in constantly increasing ratio, is fixed in the city 
stock exchange. ‘Transportation charges on his purchases and 
sales are likewise determined in the great centres. To a large 
extent his ideas, political, economic, educational, religious, are 
formed by the Associated Press whose thought waves, pulsating 
from Boston, New York and Chicago, reach the remotest coun- 
try post office. The rural dweller cannot, if he would, cut him- 
self off from the great nation and, indeed, the great world, of 
which he daily becomes a more actually vital part. 

oy 
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Upon conditions prevailing in the country space forbids that 
I should dwell ; suffice it to say that the cities, like huge engines, 
are pumping from it its lifeblood. Like the horse leech the city 
cries, “Give, give!” and, to far too slight an extent, does it 
recompense again? Some have noted a striking parallelism be- 
tween the rural districts of the United States to-day and those of 
France in the last half of the eighteenth century. Here, as there 
in the days of Arthur Young, the country is being drained of its 
population and wealth to gorge the city. 

The country must be redeemed. But the redeeming impulse 
must come from the centres whence radiate the impulses that 
actuate our modern life, and must move along the now well- 
worn channels. While political corruption and economic 
despotism and exploitation centre in the city, from the city, not- 
withstanding, comes with chief emphasis the new truth of human 
brotherhood, the new light that like the sunrise is brightening 
the day of the incoming century, the:new gospel of each for all 
and all for each that is destined to supplant the barbaric princi- 
ple of each for himself and devil take the hindmost. The city 
must lead in the work of redeeming the country. 

Do we ask, How? Note, then, as an example of what has 
already been done, the account of the first campaign of the work- 
ers in “ The People’s University,” the educational department, 
recently organized, of the Union for Practical Progress.* The 
People’s University is a child of the same parent as the 
university extension and the Chatauqua movements. Each rec- 
ognizes the tendency in the past to store up the waters of truth 
in huge reservoirs of higher education, inaccessible to the people 
at large. The result has been the creation of a literary cult and 
the separation of society into an ignorant multitude and a hand- 
ful of literati gorged and surfeited with the “ culture ” of which 
they held a strict monopoly; the educated class, meanwhile, 
looking too often with contempt upon the ‘ philistines” and 
“ barbarians ” outside the college walls. The spirit that could 
look with complacency upon such a state of things was closely 
akin to, if not identical with, the spirit that could rest content in 
the belief that the vast majority of the human race are doomed 
to lifelong poverty in this world and to eternal burnings in the 
next. 

Against such conditions and beliefs the new altruism — the 
spirit of applied Christianity —revolts. Its fundamental prin- 
ciple is that all men are children of one common Father and 
therefore brethren; and that brotherhood implies mutual help- 
fulness and the sharing of all that is good and ennobling, to the 
end that each may develop his latent powers and faculties and 











* For prospectus see p. liii. and following of Tur ARENA for January, 1895. 
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that the divinity within him may be released from its clog of 
inert clay. Each must have a chance to be aman. Hence the 
waters dammed up and stagnating in the reservoirs of higher 
culture must be brought down to the plains below that the desert 
may rejoice and blossom and that the putrefying waters may 
themselves be healed. 

On the first four days of August, 1894, the People’s Univer- 
sity Association, represented by Rev. Robert E. Bisbee, Rev. 
E. 8. Stackpole, Rev. H. C. Vrooman and Herr Buechler, held 
its first meeting in the little village of Cornville, Maine. These 
workers are believers in the new theology, viz., that all truth is 
one and that all things are for the good of man. They are ex- 
ponents of the new thought; they are waiting and working for 
the new time, for the establishment in the world, by peaceful 
evolutionary processes, of the kingdom of righteousness and 
peace and fair play. Because they believe they work. 

Mr. Bisbee, the organizer, proceeded as follows: (1) He 
visited Cornville and secured the appointment of a committee. 
(2) He issued the following circular: — 


TO THE PEOPLE OF CORNVILLE AND VICINITY: — 


It is proposed to hold a four days’ Christian Institute in the Town 
House, Cornville, Aug. 1-5, 1894, under the auspices of the People’s 
University Association, of Boston, Mass. The design of the Institute is 
to bring to the people of the country all the religious and educational 
advantages of the city for at least a brief period. The Institute will be 
in charge of earnest Christian and reform workers of the highest rank. 
Among them will be: — 

I. Rev. Robert E. Bisbee, of Newburyport, Mass. Mr. Bisbee is a 
graduate of Wesleyan University. He has travelled extensively and has 
preached and lectured in many states. 

2. Rev. E. S. Stackpole, D. D. Dr. Stackpole is a graduate of Bow- 
doin College, and of Boston University School of Theology. He has 
travelled extensively in Europe and Palestine, is the author of several 
books, and is a thorough and practical evangelist. He can put the pro- 
foundest religious truth in as clear a form as any man now living. 

3. Rev. Harry C. Vrooman, of Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Vrooman is a 
graduate of Harvard University, is a young man of brilliant attain- 
ments, and of earnest, devoted spirit. He is a native of Kansas, where 
his father was a judge of the Superior Court. Mr. Vrooman under- 
stands the people and their needs. 

4. Herr Prof. Ph. H. Buechler. Prof. Buechler will have charge of the 
music. He is a thoroughly educated German musician, and a very en- 
tertaining, instructive and popular lecturer on musical art. 

Rev. T. G. Moses, of Skowhegan, Maine, will also be invited to take 
part. 

It is hoped also that Mrs. C. W. Stiles, of Newburyport, will be pres- 
ent, at least a part of the time. Mrs. Stiles is one of the sweetest and 
most effective evangelistic singers of the present day. 

The above workers agree to come to us without charge for their time 
and services, simply if we will pay expenses and entertain them. For 
this purpose we need pledges of fifty cents each from at least one hundred 
persons. Shall we have them? 
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Just think a moment what we will receive. The presence of these 
Christian workers among us for four days. One hour’s daily instruc- 
tion in the Bible. Two hours’ daily instruction in music. One hour’s 
daily instruction in social science. Three inspiring sermons each day. 
A beautiful illustrated lecture each evening. A grand social gathering 
of all the well disposed people in this vicinity. 

Here is a great opportunity. Let us not pass it by. All who are will- 
ing to help, please sign the attached coupon and forward to S. O. 
Locke, Revere, Maine, at once 

S. O. LockKE. 
E. WHITTIER. 
SHELDON BEALS. 
Mrs. HELEN C. MORRILL. 
Mrs. 8S. O. LocKE. 
Committee of Arrangements. 
Coupon. 


Sign and send to S. O. Locke, Revere, Maine, at once. ° 
July , 1894. 


I promise to pay fifty cents towards the expense of a Christian Insti- 
tute in Cornville, Maine, Aug. 1 to 5, 1894. 


(3) When sufficient responses had been received Mr. Bisbee 
issued Circular No. 2 : — 


THE PEOPLE’S UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON, MASS., 


Will hold a four days’ Christian Institute in the Town House, Cornville, 
Maine, Aug. 1 to 5, 1894. 


The Institute will open Wednesday evening, August 1, at 7 o’clock, 
with an illustrated lecture and sermon by Rev. Robert E. Bisbee, of New- 
buryport, Mass. The subject of the sermon will be ‘‘The Purpose of 
Our Coming.’’ Be present at this opening service if possible. Among 
the workers of the Institute will be Rev. E. S. Stackpole, D. D., of Au- 
burn, Maine, Rev. H. C. Vrooman, B. A., of East Milton, Mass. and 
Herr Buechler, of Melrose Highlands, Mass. Rev. T. G. Moses of Skow- 
hegan, and Prof. A. F. Chase, of Bucksport, have been invited to be 
present and assist. 

The work of the Institute will be positively non-sectarian. We invite 
people of all faiths and no faith to be present. We promise all genuine 
beliefs a candid and respectful treatment. We emphasize points of 
agreement, not of difference. Our motto is purpose not creed, as a bond 
of union. We extend a cordial welcome to all. Come join in our work. 

The following will be the daily programme, subject to such slight 
modifications as the occasion may require: — 

Forenoon : —9 to 9.45, Experimental Religion — Salvation and its Evi- 
dences, Stackpole; 9.45 to 10.30, Lecture on Musical Art, Buechler; 10.30 
to 11-45, Preaching and Evangelistic Work; 11.45 to 1, Noon Recess — 
Basket Lunch — Conversation. Afternoon: 1 to 2, Music and Bible 
Classes, Buechler and Stackpole; 2 to 2.45, Applied Christianity — 
Social Science, Vrooman; 2.45 to 4, Preaching — Evangelistic Work — 
Questions Answered; 4 to 7, Recess— Home Duties. Evening: 7 to 8, 
Illustrated Lecture; 8 to 9, Preaching — Evangelistic Work. 

Note.—This will be a great opportunity for Musicians. Herr 
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Buechler is a thoroughly trained and accomplished instructor. All les- 
sons and classes free. 

(4) Mr. Bisbee was on the ground on time with his workers 
and “captured the crowd.” 

(5) For four days the workers, following the programme, did 
the best work of which they were capable; they broke to their 
hearers the bread of a new life; and astonished and aroused a 
people, sick to the death of the old dogma —the stone so long 
given in response to the demand for bread — with the possibili- 
ties of religion in earnest; religion that, instead of hiding, owl- 
like, from the search light of scientific truth, or fighting and 
anathematizing the light bearers, welcomes all truth as of God 
and seeks to apply it to the life of man and of human society. 

(6) All the subscribers to the expense fund were organized 
into a branch Union for Practical Progress. 

(7) These subscribers were next grouped into local reading 
circles, with a centre near each postoffice. Following is the 
plan : — 





Medina P. O. Athens P. O. 


Canaan P. O. 


Skowhegan P. O. 


| 
Revere P.O Cornville P. O. 
| and R. R. Station. 





L 





Each local reading club was advised to subscribe for Tue 
Arena, the Outlook, the Kingdom, and other helpful periodi- 
cals; also to form a library of fifty best books of progressive 
ideas to circulate among the different clubs. This, by the way, 
is a part of the English Fabian plan for rural propaganda. A 
number of boxes of books are made up. A box remains in a 
given neighborhood until the readers have had time to use its 
contents somewhat fully; it then goes on to another neighbor- 
hood, to be replaced, in turn, by another box. In this way a 
comparatively small number of books may be made to do a 
very large amount of work. By numbering each box and plac- 
ing all the boxes under the supervision of a central secretary, 
chosen by the different clubs; and by holding the secretary of 
each club responsible for all books sent to his club, confusion 
may be avoided and efficiency secured. 

The Cornville clubs are expected to meet occasionally all to- 
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gether for discussion and comparison of notes. Occasionally 
they may have a lecturer. Next summer they will hold another 
institute to enlarge their knowledge, renew their enthusiasm, in- 
crease their numbers and widen the circle of their operations. 
By this process an entire community may, in time, become 
leavened with the new thought. 

Allowing a week for each institute and for the time necessary 
to move from one point to another, a single group of workers 
such as these can visit ten or fifteen different communities in a 
single summer campaign, or fifty in a year; and the circle of 
influences established in each may be expected to widen until at 
last the many pools blend in one unbroken sea. 

How hearty, it may be asked, was the popular response to the 
effort in Cornville? Mr. Vrooman writes: “The Institute held 
three daily sessions. A large number of farmers who came from 
a distance brought their lunches and stayed all day. The aver- 
age daily attendance was about one hundred twenty-tive, the 
average evening attendance about two hundred twenty-five, 
crowding the town hall to its utmost capacity; and this in a 
community where the average attendance upon the ordinary 
preaching service is about twenty-five. .. . The people were 
enthusiastic in the reception of these social ideals.” Mr. Bisbee 
says, “ The workers are unanimous that this is the way.” 

As to the question of expense, Mr. Bisbee, remarking first 
that this work, like all philanthropic and most educational work, 
must at the outset depend for support upon the workers and 
their friends, says: “At the end of the first year the scheme 
would be largely self-supporting. We call every one who sub- 
scribes to the expense of our visit a constituent. We have now 
about ninety constituents as the result of our Cornville work. 
Next year we would probably add fifty or sixty more in Corn- 
ville. Fifty points as the result of a year’s work would probably 
give us a constituency of from three to five thousand. The cost 
of our first institute was forty-two dollars. The average cost 
would probably be about forty dollars, exclusive of the pay of 
workers. If we can induce the constituency to pay one dollar 
each annually into the treasury of the association we can work 
out the rest of it in the sale of books, etc.” 

We speak sometimes of “consecrated wealth,” and of “those 
whom the Lord has blessed with substance.” Fortunes have 
been thrown away and worse than wasted in unscientific charity 
and in support of unworthy enterprises. How could one pos- 
sessing wealth and moved by benevolent impulses better aid in 
bringing in peacefully and joyously the good time coming than 
by endowing the People’s University, and thus assuring its 
success ? 
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But, from the very nature of things, the People’s University 
must for some time be beyond the reach of many communities in 
which the study of the new truth and the higher ideals should 
be at once begun. Those who cannot receive outside help 
should begin without it. And first of all they should organize a 
class for the systematic study of human society. History, polit- 
ical economy, social ethics, social problems, political science — 
any one of these opens a field the culture of which may be made 
to yield a rich harvest. A course of lectures by a specialist 
would add greatly to the value of this work. In the absence of 
a lecturer let the class appoint a committee to lay out a course 
of study for a limited period, as three months. Let a topic be 
provided for each meeting and assigned at the outset or well in 
advance either to some member of the class or to some competent 
and willing non-member. Let the members of the class study 
the topic for the evening, and then come to the meeting pre- 
pared intelligently to take notes on the lecture or paper and to 
discuss the same. The discussion should be made a prominent 
and valuable feature of the work. The fullest forbearance and 
tolerance should be cultivated; each should be actuated by the 
desire to know the truth and the whole truth, and the class 
should feel that its work is not to settle once for all the ques- 
tions on which doctors disagree, but to learn of the literature in 
which the subjects under consideration are presented from differ- 
ent view points, to awaken thought, to arouse interest and to 
enable each to act more intelligently his part as a citizen of a 
commonwealth ruled by public opinion. 

As the next step I should urge the beginning of a vigorous 
agitation for a public library. Carlyle declared that the true 
university is a collection of books, and that the most the college 
can do for one is to teach him to read. The life of the race is 
reflected in literature. Of all the forces that combine to make 
men good and great how few there be that may not operate 
through the printed page! The man or the community without 
literature is like the Crusoe on his island; and the life thus 
isolated must be the narrow and, to a great extent, the barren 
life. The New England civilization, than which there is none 
higher, is peculiar in that it was “founded upon a book.” 

The community that would emerge from the wilderness must 
have a library. Who shall take the initiative? In a community 
where the class has been organized the class would naturally 
lead off in this work, for none would derive from the library 
more benefit than its members. Elsewhere a single interested 
individual should not hesitate to take the lead. “ No one knows 
what he can do till he tries.” A lady in a Nebraska hamlet in- 
formed the writer that she once set out alone to procure a library 
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for her home town elsewhere ; and that, as a result of asingle call 
upon one old man, she obtained six hundred dollars in cash —a 
sum which the generous donor in a few years swelled to six 
thousand dollars. 

In almost every community there are men of means and of 
more or less public spirit. Let them be appealed to. They 
must die and leave their property. How better can they build 
to themselves a monument than by establishing and endowing a 
public library? They can reap a reward in their own lifetime 
by being enabled to live among a more intelligent people. As 
the stream cannot rise above its source, so the individual intel- 
ligence cannot rise much above the level of the general intelli- 
gence. Should one feel a cultured indifference to his neighbors 
let him nevertheless scatter the light that he may himself walk 
in it. 

The mover in this enterprise should receive the hearty codper- 
ation of teachers and superintendents of day schools and Sunday 
schools. Children may be engaged in the work of soliciting 
subscriptions and their efforts may be reénforced by concerts, 
exhibitions, festivals, etc., the receipts from which should go to 
the library fund. 

The clergy, too, should aid gladly in this effort, remembering 
that, in the language of the Methodist discipline, if they are 
diligent in the spreading of books they, themselves, will have 
the use of them. An educational sermon now and then, fol- 
lowed by a collection for the library, might add not a little to 
the fund. 

Individuals should be appealed to for donations of books as 
well as of money. In this way many a dust-covered, forgotten 
volume might be made a part of the resources of the community 
while its former owner could still avail himself of its use. 

Book publishers, too, should be solicited for donations, the 
appeal being accompanied by the promise to post conspicuously 
in the library or to publish in the village newspaper the names 
and addresses of all responding favorably. The publisher with 
an eye to business will doubtless see in moderate gifts on such 
conditions an opportunity for the exercise of “five per cent 
philanthropy.” 

Last of all and after public interest has been thoroughly 
aroused, the town board should be appealed to. Since the 
entire community, under our system, supports education, one 
should have little difficulty in making clear that the community 
as a whole should provide the means of education, and that 
among these the public library stands well to the front. 

Another agency of great possibilities, once flourishing in rural 
and village communities, but now in too many cases decayed, is 
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the literary and debating society. The country or village youth is 
liable to read little, while the little he reads is liable to be of 
slight value. Yet he feels no special loss resulting from his in- 
tellectual sloth and sees no particular occasion for mental ex- 
ertion. To begin systematic, industrious reading and study 
would be to cut himself off from the crowd and make himself 
peculiar. Failing to read or to associate with readers he lacks 
ideas; his opinions come at second hand and are warped and 
narrow ; his prejudices are deep-seated. He is unable to con- 
verse; he has nothing to say and, if he had, he lacks the power 
to say it. To such a youth the debating society may be a peer- 
less means of education. Such an organization attracts the read- 
ers and thinkers in the community. Questions of general inter- 
est are dis¢ussed and discussed freely. That one may make a 
creditable showing he must read and think; he must work up 
his case and hence must learn to use books, to consult authori- 
ties and weigh arguments. That he may hold his own against 
his antagonist he must study both sides of the question. That 
he may speak he must cultivate self-control; he must learn to 
think consecutively and on his feet. The passage at arms on 
the forum demands that the winner shall have his entire intel- 
lectual resources at his command. 

The debate is educative in its effects upon the judges, since 
public opinion soon comes to demand that they shall decide accord- 
ing to the merits of the discussion ; it is a means of education to 
the audience, for each auditor resolves himself into a judge and 
critic and weighs, as best he may, the arguments adduced. The 
exercise is stimulating to non-participants. Many a lad who 
otherwise would never have dreamed of facing an audience 
is aroused to test his powers. All, speakers, judges and listen- 
ers, are intellectually awakened and enjoy the benefits of the 
ventilation of a question which few would otherwise have ex- 
amined save on one side if at all. Trashy reading in the com- 
munity now steadily gives place to the reading that upbuilds. 
Gossip becomes less and intelligent discussion and inquiry more 
ard more the characteristic of conversation ; and thus the intel- 
lectual level of the community steadily rises. Minds thus de- 
veloping will naturally turn to the consideration of great ques- 
tions of human interest. 

The class, the library and the debating club are designed es- 
pecially to arouse the mind of the community. Another 
agency should be brought into play to do the more active, execu- 
tive work of social reform; this agency might be called the Gen- 
eral Welfare Club. The dominating factor in our industrial life 
during the period of the industrial revolution has been self inter- 
est. Each has been taught, six days in the week, that the chief 
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end of man was to look out for Number One at whatever cost to 
others. Our national deity has been the almighty dollar. 
Snatching and grabbing have been dignified as “ business ” 
any other motive than self seeking has been scorned as “ senti- 
ment.” This has not, however, been an unmitigated evil; self 
interest has been a necessary factor in social evolution. Until 
men have reached the point where their higher natures can suc- 
cessfully be appealed to they must be moved, if at all, by motives 
relatively low. It was necessary that the material foundations 
of the higher civilization should be laid; that forests should be 
cleared, marshes drained, mines exploited and capital accumu- 
lated ; and, that this work might be done, it was better that men 
should be impelled by greed and by fear of hunger than that 
they should not be impelled at all. 

But the hedonistic, each for himself principle, unbalanced by 
the altruistic motive, is anarchical and socially destructive. Such 
a book as Mr. Stead’s on Chicago is a striking commentary on 
the results of faithfully following out the first and despising the 
second, until a great city is in the power of the Assyrian who 
has put his hook into her jaws and is leading her whithersoever 
he will. What most people overlook, when aroused to the situ- 
ation, is that the Assyrian, whether enthroned in the City Hall of 
Chicago or in Tammany Hall, New York, or wherever, is simply 
playing the part of the “good business man” and looking out for 
Number One. Other men all about him are hustling for the 
shekels and watching for the main chance. Public spirit is re- 
garded as simply a manifestation of “sentiment.” Everybody’s 
business becomes, therefore, nobody’s business except his who 
can turn an honest penny by taking charge of it. Since there is 
money in politics for him who knows how to get it out, here, cer- 
tainly, is the opportunity for him whose business capacity runs in 
the direction of managing caucuses, getting out the vote and sell- 
ing franchises to the highest bidder. If he is accused of exploit- 
ing the public, what more is he doing, so long as he keeps out of 
the clutches of the law, than his fellow business men all about. 
him who operate through the street railway line, the gas works, 
the factory, the bank and the stock exchange? Each performs 
a social function and, at the same time, feathers his nest if he 
can. Each tries to keep within the limits of the written law; or, 
if the law allow him tvo little elbow room, each tries to get it 
stretched by the legislative or the judiciary; or he tries to tind a 
hole in it through which he may creep. As for the dear public 
—let them be anathema. They, too, must look out for them- 
selves. Thus out of the “ mere conflict of private interests” we 
seek to “ produce a well-ordered commonwealth,” and miserably 
fail, as a matter of course. How can we hope to find in the grist 
something that has not gone into the hopper ? 
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What is done on a vast scale in the metropolis is done on a 
smaller scale in the village. Here, as there, each helps himself 
as fully as he may, limited chiefly by fear of the penitentiary, 
and the public is welcome to what is left. The citizen as an 
individual may deplore the spoliation of the public in which, if 
he would hold his own, he is compelled to participate, but his 
individual protest is as a voice crying in the wilderness. 

Hence the need of a General Welfare Club. Public-spirited 
citizens should organize and make their protests effective. Such 
a club should regard anything and everything pertaining to the 
good of the community and not otherwise provided for as within 
its province. It should demand good sidewalks, clean, well- 
kept and shady streets; parks and playgrounds; creditable 
public buildings; adequate educational appliances and salaries 
that will bring and hold such teachers as will make good schools. 
Recognizing that religion, historically and philosophically viewed, 
is not a mere matter of opinion, of private belief or unbelief, 
properly subject to individual anarchy or corporate ecclesiastical 
tyranny, but a tremendous fact, a prime social force, and, like 
education, a matter of the most vital public interest and moment, 
the club should demand harmonious codperation among the 
churches of the village as among the various departments of the 
educational system; and should insist that the pulpits be filled 
by wide-awake, broad-minded, earnest, sympathetic, public- 
spirited men who will work for the realization of the kingdom of 
righteousness in their midst. This club would naturally push 
the work of building up the library and making the class and the 
debating club a success. It should encourage the formation of 
reading circles and Chautauqua circles; it should arrange lecture 
courses, University Extension centres, People’s University insti- 
tutes and the like. 

It should wage war on local evils and abuses; gambling, bet- 
ting and the saloon, at least in its present unregenerate form. It 
should recognize in the seemingly harmless vacant lot a peren- 
nial source of public detriment; unsightly, scattering the citi- 
zens over a wide area, decreasing neighborliness and increasing 
expense for streets, sidewalks, water and light; raising rent by 
lowering the margin of use; making home owning more difficult 
and thus necessitating house renting. The substitution of the 
renting for the home-owning class, it should readily be seen, 
discourages improvements; since the landlord lacks interest and 
the renter, by improving, would simply donate improvements to 
the landlord and raise his own rent; it militates against public 
spirit since the renter feels that the town is not “his town ” and 
that he is at best a sojourner upon sufferance. The vacant lot 
should be taxed out of existence; and the General Welfare Club 
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could not more truly serve the public than by taking the lead in 
this work. 

Other clubs, societies and altruistic organizations — Helping 
Hand societies, Woman’s Relief Corps, temperance societies and 
the like, doubtless already exist in the village. The General 
Welfare Club should appear among these not as another com- 
peting organization, but, like the city Union for Practical Prog- 
ress, as a unifier of existing organizations and a codrdinator of 
the work of all. Its relations toward all these should be most 
fraternal. It should recognize them as doing a more highly 
specialized form of work than itself; by banding them together 
it should increase the dignity and efficiency of all and raise all in 
the estimation of the community. 

The village organization, like the city union, should seek to 
utilize fully the pulpit and the press. Many of the topics adopted 
by the National Union for Practical Progress can be profitably 
used by villagers; where they are unsuitable, topics of local 
interest can be substituted. By broadening the view, however, 
and recognizing that the village is an integral part of the whole 
nation, whose fortunes it must share, and with which it must 
prosper or decay, we may see that any subject of genuine interest 
to the city is of at least indirect interest to the village. There 
is not a villager in America who should not feel that the down- 
fall of Tammany is a positive gain to the nation and to him; and 
who should not watch with jealous apprehension lest the stealthy 
hand of Platt seizes the fruits of the victory. 

The village organization, combining the General Welfare 
Club, the class, the debating society and such other organizations 
as it may unify, should take the name, “ The Union for Practical 
Progress,” and should, by all means, affiliate with the national 
organization. The keynote of the general movement is union, 
and union for progress. No village organization, therefore, 
should repeat the old mistake of isolating itself and hiding its 
light under a bushel, only to fossilize and die. Join the great 
army of righteousness. 

The local union should choose as officers a president and a 
secretary-treasurer. These two officers will be ex-officio members 
of the General Council of the National Organization, and, as 
such, will share with the General Council the power to recall 
members of the National Executive Committee, and to veto any 
or all of the acts of that committee. (See Constitution of Union 
for Practical Progress, p. lii. of Tuz Arena for January, 1895.) 
The secretary-treasurer is the officer upon whom will fall the 
bulk of the burden of the local work. He should, therefore, be 
chosen with care. Immediately on his election he should corre- 
spond with the National Secretary at Boston, enclosing the 
registration fee of one dollar. No subsequent dues are required. 
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It is by no means essential that the proposed organizations 
should be exactly uniform in all villages. The initiator must, in 
each case, be governed largely by circumstances. There may be 
cases where a wide-awake clergyman with a sympathetic con- 
stituency may be able to organize an “institutional church.” 
In such a case, if he possess the rare faculty of allaying jealousy 
and suspicion, he may make his church, for a time at least, the 
centre of the entire village movement. (See a brief but sugges- 
tive article on “ The Institutional Village Church,” by Rev. E. A 
George in the Outlook for Sept. 1, 1894.) 

In the country districts the organization will be still simpler 
than in the village. Chief emphasis will be laid at first on the 
educational side; from this education will result in time political 
action, local, state and national. Where the People’s University 
workers can be secured they should, by all means, be called in to 
set the movement on foot. Yet, valuable as such help will be to 
those who can avail themselves of it, the rural community should 
not wait. Let some one lead off and establish a reading circle 
in his neighborhood with a box of books, as before indicated. 
The movement may centre at some farmhouse or better still, 
perhaps, at the country schoolhouse. Here the debating society 
would naturally meet and flourish, as it has flourished in many a 
country schoolhouse, to the immeasurable advantage of the 
young people who have availed themselves of its privileges. 
The singing school, too, should be revived, and the power of 
music enlisted in the work of moral and social uplifting. Let 
patriotic and reform songs take the place of the chaffy ditties 
that too often do duty as music; and the result no one can 
doubt who has witnessed the power of song whether at concert, 
fireside, political rally or camp meeting. Music, rightly selected, 
may be grandly effective, too, in singing out of the reform move- 
ment the canker of selfishness and bitterness that too often 
marks it; and in singing into it the spirit of true nobility, of self 
sacrifice, of love to neighbor, to country and to God — the spirit 
that must save us, if we are to be saved at all, from the troublous 
times that some so freely predict when the screw has been 
turned once too often and “the hungry fellows break loose.” * 

These local groupings should be unified in a Union for Practi- 





* Note asa straw the following, clipped from the Boston Transcript of July 19, 1894: — 


New York, July 19. Herbert ae has written the following letter to James A. 
Skilton, general secretary of the World’s Congress of Evolutionists : — 


FAIRFIELD, PEWSEY, WILTS, May 28. 


DEAR MR. SKILTON: In the United States, as here and elsewhere, the movement 
toward dissolution of existing social forms and reorganization on a socialistic basis I 
believe to be irresistible. We have bad times before us, and you have still more dread- 
ful times before you — civil war, immense bloodshed and eventually military despotism 
of the severest type. Yours truly, 

HERBERT SPENCER. 
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cal Progress, with a seoretary to bring them into touch with sim- 
ilar organizations and with the National Union. Such other 
officials as they may need should be chosen, care being taken not 
to put so many wheels into the machine that it will readily get 
out of order. This local union might include a school district or 
two. As similar unions spring up they may be grouped into 
township unions, these into country, and these, finally, into state 
organizations. Through the agency of these higher groupings, 
say township and county, it will become possible to circulate the 
book boxes quite widely, at the same time keeping track of them. 

The county and especially the state organization will be able 
to arrange lecture courses and public discussions on economic 
and social topics, and thus make possible the bringing of the best 
thought of the time to the people of the country districts. The 
iecture bureau of the National Union, advertised from month to 
month in Tur Arena, should be found especially serviceable to 
these organizations. Effective speakers, too, should be trained 
up as a result of the local reading, study and discussion. These 
might organize themselves, with the help of the secretary or the 
county union, into local lecture bureaus. Thus an effective 
means for the interchange of thought would be provided. The 
manager of the local lecture bureau should make it a point, too, 
to have his speakers on the programmes of old settlers’ meetings, 
grange meetings, Sunday school picnics and the like, that the 
soil may continually be ploughed and the seed sown. 

Economic students should attend political gatherings armed 
with standard literature that previous study and marking have 
enabled them to use; and, being there, should miss no opportun- 
ity to puncture the sophistries and falsehoods that campaign spell- 
binders palm off on the gaping groundlings for the quintessence 
of political and economic wisdom. In this way the prepared 
student may make himself a terror to the darkeners of counsel 
and a power for the promotion of clear and independent popular 
thinking. 

It is the object of this paper to suggest rather than to lay 
down hard and fast rules for organizing the movement. Life is 
infinitely varied; here, then, as everywhere, it will manifest 
itself in ways infinitely diverse. While, as intimated, one organ- 
izer may make his church the centre of the movement, another 
may start with a Sunday school class; another with a sewing 
circle ; still another with a temperance or fraternal organization, 
a farmers’ club or even with the aggregation that nightly assem- 
bles in the corner grocery. 











TRUE OCCULTISM, ITS PLACE AND USE. 


BY MARGARET B. PEEKE. 


Truth is within us all: it takes no use 
From outward things, whate’er we may believe. 
There is an inmost centre in us all 
Where Truth abides in fulness; but around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems us in. 
— Robert Browning. 

THERE are no mistakes in nature’s workings. A law immu- 
table and eternal holds all things in a divine grasp, working out 
a plan that dates back to creation’s morning and forward 
through eternities yet to come. It is because this plan was the 
offspring of the First Cause, that we can know for a surety that 
it is unchangeable, and all the movements of time have been but 
episodes in the onward march of a great purpose. Years must 
widen into centuries, and centuries into ages, before the mind of 
man can be large enough to scan the grand motif of creation and 
man’s evolution, breathed from the heart of God, and running 
like a diapason through His works. The circle of immensity 
cannot be measured by a finite mind, and it can be approximately 
known only where, entering into higher realms of vibratory 
action, the creature senses kinship with his Creator. To know 
all would be to stand at the universal centre, side by side with 
Deity, and see above, below, before, behind, within and without, 
past, present and to come, with a single glance. Instead of this 
we find the race wrapped still in swaddling clothes, and looking 
out upon the world with open-eyed amazement. Of the past 
and future, what is known? The present brings us day by day, 
its load of cares ail joys, and we receive the seeming good 
or ill, as from the hand of chance, knowing not nor caring, what 
the law may be that works these marvels from the great and un- 
known world of causes. 

As in our homes the child at first is kept within the bounds of 
nursery walls, then passes into the larger world of school and 
thence to college, on and on to ever-increasing spheres of life’s 
experiences; so has the race been slowly ripening, unfolding 
latent possibilities, and climbing up the steep ascent from lower 
physical conditions, till the height is reached where man stands 
complete in rational endowment, alas! to find this height is not 
finality, for he sees a realm now open to his mental vision that 
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must be known by other powers than those of intellect. This 
racial growth from infancy to manhood needs must be. The law 
could not be broken, and the times of God are sure, and all must 
move divinely to the end. As evolution is unfoldment, and that 
which becomes manifest must first have been involved and held 
within the outer, no force external could have hastened man’s 
progression. It needs must come in nature’s order — “ first that 
which is natural and after that the spiritual.” ‘ The first man 
is of the earth earthy ; the second man is the Lord from heaven.” 

Thus we see that the race must bide its time, and grow from 
childhood’s feeble sense to manhood’s strength before it could 
have the power to understand those higher laws that ever 
work for good. And thus we also see that every form of wor- 
ship, every vision of God, every creel and religion and all the 
senseless discords of the ages over sects and isms, have had their 
place and use. Through them the race has found a wider range 
of vision, and, clinging to the good that formed the base of each, 
the march has never ceased to lead man upward. 

To-day the world has entered upon a new age. The seed 
time has given place to ripeness, and the upward trend of the 
great evolutionary spiral has begun. A new rate of vibrations 
is established, gaining individual centres here and there soon to 
be recognized by all. Material success and intellectual power 
must give place to the higher thought of spiritual supremacy, as 
heretofore the age of barbarism was swept away by civilization. 
No human power can stay this onward movement of man’s 
destiny. Its time has come and every day is giving proof of 
newer, larger outlook than the race has known before. The 
time of fears and timid shrinking has gone by; men are waking 
up amazed to find they dare to question truth, and in their 
gladness they turn upon it all the light of science and intelli- 
gence, only to find the truth more beautiful and kingly. We 
know this verdict cannot be final —it cannot be, until the ob- 
server holds a light impersonal and clear; but this we know, 
that ne’er before since earth knew man, have prejudice and blind- 
ness and the narrow bigotries of sect and creed been given up so 
fearlessly. The morning dawns so rapidly that what we hitherto 
have held as sacred because mysterious, we now can see in 
brighter light to be a partial truth explained by better knowledge 
of the law. 

Never before could occult knowledge have taken hold of 
human mind. Fear was the keeper of the door. As in a child 
fear keeps it close within the shelter of its home, so this dread 
monster has stood guard through all the childhood of the race. 
Fear takes various forms: at one time j¢ar of punishment, the 
basest fear of all, as if the God that reigns were but a larger 
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human child and victim of the lower moods of mind. Then fol- 
lowed fear of letting go some phantom of belief that long famil- 
iarity had made a friend; then fear of ridicule from other finite 
minds who could not see the light ; and so these fears like watch 
dogs have chased each other round the citadel of man to ward 
off all ideas that might, if once they entered in, turn out the 
spectres of the night. To-day these curs are chained. Man 
thinks no more of fear. He looks into the face of facts and finds 
a law that_never fails. -He looks into the record of the past and 
finds her miracles are all explained by knowledge of the higher 
law. He looks into the history of all religious sects, and finds 
they were but man’s conception of a Deity that evermore was 
needed, and while in Himself unchangedble, was ever changing 
to the ever growing child observing Him within His works. 

This is the day of composite art, and as we know the charac- 
teristics of a college class by looking on a picture of the many 
merged into one, — so in our views of truth, we need but take a 
composite of all the races and their creeds, to know the neces- 
sary place of every part, to bring about the present age. Bar- 
barian, Scythian, Greek or Roman, Mohammedan, Confucian, 
Buddhist or Scandinavian belief, or later creeds with their cruel 
persecutions, have all been needed features for the coming man, 
whose day is now at hand. There is no need of bitterness or 
sad repinings. Man could not heretofore have known his 
heavenly Father, because till now he has not been a spiritual 
being. The slower rate of vibratory action could never know 
the things of spirit. “God is spirit, and must be known in spirit 
and in truth,” and knowing this we see why occult science steps 
upon the stage of life and proves its raison d’etre. It is another 
instance of the law that when an organ is developed, the condi- 
tions for its use are also brought to light. 

True occultism deals with nature's unseen forces, and the 
powers in man to govern them. It proves that through the ages 
all these powers have had existence, but because man had not 
come of age when he could bring his latent forces into use, they 
were not known or recognized. Perhaps a Moses or a Daniel or 
some rare embodiment of spiritual force, showed to the world a 
wisdom hitherto unknown, and by their works proclaimed the 
fact; but even then the cry of miracle was raised, and no one 
saw the truth that al/ men were alike. 

Occult philosophy teaches, first of all, that man must be. The 
doing is of secondary import. Only as he is, can he rightly do. 
The hidden wisdom of the Sphinx and Isis is the same. Js-is 
(Isis), Be-Be, “I am that I am,” sums up the secret of all life, 
and when one knows this law, the powers long hidden in 
his being will arise and crown him king. In Genesis we read 
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that “‘Man was made to have dominion over the fish of the 
sea and the fowl of the air and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth,” but we see no time when this has been 
fulfilled. Paul writing to the Hebrews said, “ What is man that 
thou art mindful of him? Thou madest him a little lower than 
the angels, and didst set him over the works of Thine hands. 
Thou hast put all things under his feet.” And then Paul adds, 
“But now we see not all things put under him.” There must, 
therefore, be a universal supremacy to be enjoyed by the human 
race that has not been attained, and we naturally ask, “When 
shall these things be?” The answer comes, “When he has 
attained, through evolutionary development, his innermost and 
highest condition, where all mental and spiritual processes are as 
familiar to him theoretically and practically, as are the physical 
and mental operations of body and mind to-day. Then and then 
only can he attain that truly subjective state that allies him at 
once to the Over-Soul of the universe, and will enable him to do 
by occult law and natural processes what has hitherto been rele- 
gated to the realm of the marvellous, the mysterious and the 
miraculous. This application of occult law will be considered in 
our next article. 








AN OPEN LETTER TO HON. JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY GEORGE W. PEPPERELL. 








Sir: Your position as finance minister of this great nation is a 
most important one. You, more than any other administrative 
officer of the government, hold in your hands the weal or the 
woe of the people. I beg of you to remember that the people 
live—that they are happy or miserable—as you control the 
finances for or against their best interests. 

When, on March 4, 1893, I heard the words of President 
Cleveland’s inaugural address i in favor of “sound money,” I knew 
that he meant the single gold standard. All the world knew 
that he meant death to silver. At that moment I wondered 
where he would look for his secretary of the treasury who would 
carry out his policy. Surely, thought I,he cannot find a suitable 
finance minister in either the South or the West. Surely he 
must go to Wall Street, and select his secretary among the 
money changers — into that “den of thieves” whom the Saviour 
of men would scourge from the temple, were He on earth again. 
Surely he would be compelled, thought I, to find his pliant tool 
among the gold gamblers, whose machinations caused President 
Lincoln, in 1862, to exclaim, “I wish every one*tof them had his 
devilish head shot off.” Surely he must go to the men whom 
that great Democrat, Thomas Jefferson, called “the traitorous 
class.” He must consult the usurers whom all the world calls 
“ Shylocks.” 

I was greatly mistaken. President Cleveland knew something 
of men and things. He looked to the West and South — and he 
found his man! Not in Wall Street, not on the Rialto among 
the Shylocks, not in the temples and palaces of great wealth 
which have not been purified by the scourge of the Master! No, 
sir, not by any manner of means. The president turned his face 
to the sacred soil of Kentucky ! — the land where dwell the men 
of “honor,” the men who set up the high claim of being above 
suspicion ; where the slightest breath or tarnish is resented with 
the bludgeon or the revolver; where men have appealed to the 
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“code” on the merest punctilios of unhappy allusions. And 
there the president found a finance minister able and willing to 
obey his slightest nod in the assassination of the best half of the 
people’s money—a man who could even teach his master lessons 
in finance — who could lead the van in the unholy enterprise of 
destroying the peace and prosperity of a great nation. He found 
a statesman who had studied his subject, and had long ago 
described the dire results of the work in hand. 

Sir, my language is weak. No words can fully paint the 
calamities resulting to a people through the destruction, the 
suppression or the contraction of the volume of the currency. 
It begets falling prices, and that stops the free circulation of all 
existing money. Industry ceases, compelling the idleness of 
labor. Idleness of labor means distress of the people, then beg- 
gary, then that frightful condition known as “organized hunger,” 
overflowing the land in a delirium of starvation, beggary and 
destitution, which the plutocrats propose to cure by shooting the 
sufferers in order to “keep the peace.” All this is a mere hint 
at the evils which must follow the suppression of silver, and the 
enthronement of that newest and least tried of all wild-eyed 
money schemes, known as the “single gold standard” —a scheme 
never known on earth prior to 1816. 

Mr. Secretary, let me appeal to your own recorded testimony 
as to the truth of my statements. On Feb. 21, 1878, in the Con- 
gress of the United States, you said : — 

I know that the world’s stock of precious metals is none too large, 
and I see no reason to apprehend that it willever become so. Mankind 
will be fortunate indeed if the annual production of gold and silver coin 
shall keep pace with the annual increase of population, commerce and 
industry. According to my view of the subject, the conspiracy which 
seems to have been formed here and in Europe to destroy by legislation 
and otherwise from three sevenths to one half of the metallic money of 
the world is the most gigantic crime of this or any other age. The con- 
summation of such a scheme would ultimately entail more misery upon 
the human race than all the wars, pestilence and famine that ever oc- 
curred in the history of the world. The absolute and instantaneous de- 
struction of half the entire movable property of the world, including 
houses, ships, railroads, and all other appliances for carrying on com- 
merce, while it would be felt more sensibly at the moment, would not 
produce anything like the prolonged distress and disorganization of 
society that must inevitably result from the permanent annihilation of 
one half of the metallic money of the world. — Congressional Record, 
Second Session, forty-fifth Congress, App., p. 43. 

That brief testimony of yours, sir, does not overstate the case. 
Now can a great leader of the people, knowing the results of his 
course, be found who can, willingly, join in the hellish work 
contemplated? The man has been found. He understands the 
case in full. He knows all the dire calamities by heart. For a 
moment’s brief fame he is willing to throttle and crush sixty 
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millions of people, to turn loose among them the sufferings and 
passions which no man can describe, and to change a happy re- 
public into “ chaos and old night.” You, sir, were a leader of the 
people. We trusted you as Washington trusted Arnold. We 
honored our leader. We followed him. But we have been de- 
ceived and betrayed. 

For a handful of silver he left us, 

Just for a ribbon, to stick on his coat. 

. a * * * 

Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more, 

One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 

One more devil’s triumph and sorrow for angels, 

One wrong more to man, one more insult to God! * 


Sir, having betrayed the people and insulted God, you seem 
now determined to serve no master but mammon. To please 
the Shylocks you trample the people’s money under foot by re- 
fusing to pay out lawful standard silver dollars on coin contracts. 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Benton and all the fathers and 
defenders of American liberty agreed in making the standard 
silver dollar the “ unit of account and standard of value,” in the 
American finances. You have spit upon their standard money 
and branded it as base metal. This you do in violation — in re- 
pudiation — of all coin contracts, because your masters, the 
great fund holders, demand it of you. At their bidding you pay 
gold on coin contracts, thus appreciating that fickle and unre- 
liable metal, so that as your gold reserve disappears you may 
find an excuse to load the people with interest-bearing bonds. 

Having betrayed the people until soup houses are needed in 
every city to assuage the public hunger; until increased police 
forces and even federal troops are required to suppress the cries 
of distress; until brave men and helpless women can no longer 
find employment, but are met with threats of violence, or, at 
best, with the crust of charity; until your own truthful predic- 
tions of 1878 seem to promise ultimate fulfilment ; you now pro- 
pose as a remedy to retire the lawful paper money of the gov- 
ernment, and to surrender the finances of the country entirely 
into the hands of the banks. You, a mere administrative officer, 
have had the hardihood to formulate a banking bill, and to send 
it into the halls of legislation demanding its enactment into law. 
You demand that the government shall surrender to corporations 
the sovereign power of issuing money — that the people and the 
government shall take all the risks and guarantee the currency, 
while the corporations shall enjoy all the profits. This you do, 
in spite of the teachings of those great Democratic statesmen 
who founded your party, and whom you profess to follow. 


* Robert Browning. 
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Thomas Jefferson, the first great Democrat in this country, 
expressed himself on various occasions, substantially as follows :— 


Bank paper must be suppressed aud the circulation restored to the 
nation to whom it belongs. 

The power to issue money should be taken from the banks and re- 
stored to Congress and the people. 

I sincerely believe that banking establishments are more dangerous 
than standing armies. 

Iam not among those who fear the people. They, and not the rich, 
are our dependence for continued freedom. And to preserve their inde- 
pendence we must not let our rulers load us with perpetual debt. 

Put down the banks, and if this country could not be carried through 
the longest war against her most powerful enemy without ever knowing 
the want of a dollar, without dependence on the traitorous class of her 
citizens, without bearing hard on the resources of the people or loading 
the public with an indefinite burden of debt, I know nothing of my 
countrymen. 


Mr. Secretary, as a follower of the great Jefferson and a 
member of that great party founded by him, how is it possible 
for you to favor the issuing of United States bonds and the es- 
tablishment of banks of issue, when the issue of non-interest 
bearing legal tender paper by the government, as recommended 
by Mr. Jefferson, will meet every useful purpose and every legit- 
imate demand? These are questions that the people are asking ; 
and the public officers who fail to listen and obey will pass from 
power into merited oblivion or eternal infamy. 

Sir, for a generation or more your party stood by the teach- 
ings of Jefferson, Jackson and Benton, and their compatriots on 
the money question, and, almost uniformly, marched to assured 
victory in the national elections. In those glorious days the 
platforms of your party held aloft their victorious banner, bear- 
ing the following inscription :— 

Resolvcd, That Congress has no power to charter a national bank; 
that we believe such an institution one of deadly hostility to the best 
interests of the country, dangerous to our republican institutions and 
the liberties of the people, and calculated to place the business of the 
country within the control of a concentrated money power, and that 
above the laws and will of the people; and that the result of Democratic 
legislation in this and all other financial measures upon which issues 
have been made between the two political parties of the country have 
demonstrated to candid and practical men of all parties their soundness, 
safety and utility in all business pursuits. 

Resolved, That the separation of the moneys of the government from 
banking institutions is indispensable for the safety of the funds of the 
government and the rights of the people. 


In those old Democratic platforms it was declared to be “in- 
dispensable ” that the government moneys should be “kept sep- 
arate from banking institutions.’ Your party now does not 
hesitate to place the government moneys in the hands of hun- 
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dreds of banking institutions. It is placed with them by the 
millions without interest. The banks loan the government moneys 
at interest and pocket the proceeds, without even a hint at divid- 
ing the profits with the tax payers who furnish the money. If 
the present administration of the finances is Democratic, then 
what shall we say of Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson and 
Thomas H. Benton, who taught and practised the exact opposite ? 
—and who would condemn every act and practice of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s administration as wrong, and dangerous to the liberties of 
the people! 

To prove to you, sir, that the present national banking system, 
with its variations in the direction of state banks authorized by 
federal authority, is quite as dangerous as the banks so often con- 
demned by the Democratic party and by the people, I call atten- 
tion to the following testimony. On June 19, 1882, Senator D. 
W. Voorhees said : — 


It is now twenty years ago that this government first engaged in build- 
ing up, fostering and encouraging the present vast and overshadowing 
system of national banking. No favor ever demanded by the banks has 
ever been withheld, no privilege denied, until now they constitute the 
most powerful moneyed corporations on the face of the globe. Congress 
has heretofore on nearly all occasions abdicted its powers under the Con- 
stitution over the finances of the banks, except when called upon to 
legislate in their favor. They have demanded the violation of legislative 
contracts with the people, and the demand has been granted, whereby 
their own gains and the people’s burdens have been increased a thou- 
sandfold beyond right and justice. They have demanded the remission 
of all taxation on their bonds, and it has been conceded, thus leaving the 
poor to pay the taxes of the rich. They have been fortified in their 
strongholds of moneyed caste and privilege by double lines of unjust 
laws supplemented with here a redoubt and there a ditch, to guard them 
from the correcting hand of popular indignation, until now, deeming 
themselves impregnable, they bully and defy the government. 

Sir, with full and unrestricted power over the volume of the cur- 
rency and, consequently, over all values conceded to the banks, together 
with ample machinery by which in an emergency they can defy the 
passage of any act of Congress, what is left to the government except 
an abject submission? This government could not, to-morrow, go to 
war in defense of its flag, its honor or its existence without first asking 
permission to do so of the great financial corporations of the country. 
If there was an invading force on our soil this hour, Congress could not 
with safety or show of success declare war to repel it without first 
supplicating cowardly and unpatriotic capital, engaged in banking, not 
to contract the currency, withhold financial aid, and leave the country to 
starve. In fact, there is no measure of this government, either in peace 
or in war, which is not wholly depending on the pleasure of the banks. 
This government is at the mercy of its own creatures. It has begotten 
and pampered a system which is now its master. The people have been 
betrayed into the clutches of a financial despotism which scorns respon- 
sibility and defies lawful restraint. 


That truthful testimony refers to the course of the banks in 
1881, when they began to rapidly retire their currency in order 
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to compel the government to obey their wishes. The govern- 
ment yielded. President Hayes vetoed a certain funding bill 
which did not please the banks. The same history was repeated 
in 1893 by the banks, in order to coerce the government into 
compliance with their wishes on the silver question. Again the 
government yielded. The repetition of the testimony on this 
matter has wearied the nation, and no man has ceased to remem- 
ber it. The present distressing financial and industrial condition 
of the country emphasizes and intensifies that testimony, so that 
all feel it in both purse and person; yet it is into the hands of 
these banks that your bill sent in to Congress proposes to sur- 
render the finances of the country. 

Sir, all the leaders of thought in both of the great political 
parties have borne testimony to the fact that whoever controls 
the currency of the country is absolute master of all industry 
and commerce. The government itself ceases to be independent. 
It can neither declare war, make peace, nor do any important 
thing without consulting the “ Neptunes” who preside over the 
ebb and flow of the currency. The people and their dearest 
interests are no longer safe when they surrender the control of 
their finances into the hands of corporations. As we have 
recently seen, the corporations controlling the money can put up 
and put down prices as suits their own interests or caprice. All 
real estate, all growing crops, and every important commodity of 
commerce is in their power. “ All property is at their mercy.” 
Sir, these facts and truisms have been so often stated that I need 
not further reiterate them. Now in all candor, sir, what must 
the verdict of history be as to the reputation of the public officer 
who deliberately surrenders, or advises the surrender of, this 
great nation, with all its best and dearest interest, and its mill- 
ions of warm-beating hearts, into the hands of corporations 
which know no mercy and worship no god but mammon ? 

Mr. Secretary, in your published reports the facts respecting 
the volume of the currency are not properly set forth. They 
tend to deceive the people, leading them to mistake the financial 
condition of the country, and hence, to ascribe the public dis- 
tresses to other causes than the true ones. In your tables of 
1893 and 1894, you claim to show the amount of money in the 
United States, and the amount outside of the treasury. You 
also attempt to show the annual increase and decrease of the 
money of the country. In each and every case you fail to make 
any deductions for lost and destroyed notes and coins, or for 
exported gold. You call the amount of United States notes 
(greenbacks) $346,681,016. Senator Plumb estimated, in 1888, 
that at least forty-six million dollars of those notes had been lost 
or destroyed. That was six years ago. Since then the waste 
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has continued, and the amount is now, evidently, far below three 
hundred millions. For thirty years, bank notes and greenbacks 
have been subject to the same waste and losses. Other cur- 
rencies now in existence, and the subsidiary silver coins, have 
been wasting away for shorter periods. I see no deductions for 
these great losses, amounting, certainly, to many millions of 
dollars. As tothe gold coin, it was recently stated in the hear- 
ings before the banking and currency committee that, in two 
years, from June 30, 1891, to June 30, 1893, one hundred fifty- 
six millions of dollars had been exported. And, sir, your recent 
bond issues to replace exports of gold, seem to show that gold 
has been leaving the country since June 30, 1893, quite as fast, 
or even faster, than ever before. 

For the waste and losses of notes and coins, and for the 
exports of gold, you make no deductions in your tables. This 
deceives the people. Your tables show an increase of money, 
while the facts, if all stated, would prove that from year to year 
our stock of money in the United States is rapidly and con- 
tinually decreasing. This, however, is an old trick of the masters 
whom you serve. Your predecessors in the treasury department, 
under other administrations, practised the same deceptions. You 
have all been following the example of the finance minister of 
England in 1829; and the English historian, Mr. Thomas 
Doubleday, called attention to the deception as I am now calling 
attention to your imitation of it. Mr. Doubleday said : — 


In reply to the asseveration that Peel's act was causing the pressure 
complained of, the duke actually went so far as to assert that the money 
in circulation at that moment was, notwithstanding the low and declin- 
ing markets, equal to the highest amount when the paper money was in 
its most depreciated state! He might as well have asserted that, when 
the thermometer stood at thirty-two degrees, the temperature was the 
same as when it rose to sixty-four degrees. The assertion, however, 
was made; and to prove it, the noble duke produced the following 
extraordinary statement: — 

[Here follow two tables designed to show that the circulation was 
greater in 1829 than at any time prior to 1819. The table prior to 1819 
shows a circulation of £64,000,000. The table of 1829 shows a circula- 
tion of £65,000,000. ] 


The historian then proceeds : — 


Making every allowance for the increase of commercial transactions 
and of the population up to 1830, it is utterly impossible that, with such 
a circulation, the fall in prices now in progress could have occurred to 
so great an extent, supposing the estimate to be in itself creditable. 
But it is a preposterous statement on the face of it. To obtain £28,000,- 
000 in gold (as the duke claimed) the duke must have taken the whole 
coinage since 1819 and assumed it to be current, without deduction for 
exportation and the sums locked up in the tills of bankers, discounters 
and merchants. 
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After getting through with the false and absurd claim as to 
the gold in circulation, the historian says : — 

The statement as to silver coin is equally fallacious — the probability 
being that not more than half that amount (£8,000,000) was ever current 
at one and the same period. This unfortunate attempt at economical 
calculation on the part of the minister, of course became a source of 
some amusement to those who had any knowledge of such matters. 
Elsewhere it had no effect of any kind; nor did the assertion of over- 
production as an excuse for the continuous fall of prices universally 
over the kingdom fare much better. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, do you not see yourself in that mirror? 
Have you not merely repeated the deceptions ordered by your 
masters, the Shylocks, as the finance minister of England did? 

Contraction of currency in every commercial country is 
always followed by the same disastrous results. The authors 
of it have the same rapacious designs, and their agents and 
attorneys make the same false reports and tell the same absurd 
stories. History is an exacting critic, and the public men whu 
cannot escape attention should be very particular as to the 
records they make, lest their annals may prove a grief to their 
posterity. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, in closing, I am sorry to be able to 
compliment you on the fulfilment of your prediction of Feb. 21, 
1878. Speaking of the demonetization of silver and the destruc- 
tion of one half of the worll’s supply of money, you called it 
“the most gigantic crime of this or any other age.” And you 
added, « The consummation of such a scheme would ultimately 
entail more misery upon the human race than all the wars, pesti- 
lence and famine that ever occurred in the history of the world.” 

That, sir, was strong language, but not too strong to be true. 
The first effect was reduction of the volume of metallic money. 
The next was a reduction of paper depending on coin redemp- 
tion. The reduction of money caused falling prices of commod- 
ities. That drove all existing money from use into hiding, 
waiting for prices to touch bottom. As long as commodities 
increase and the volume of money does not, prices will never 
touch bottom. Hence, hoarding of money will never cease, and 
investments will not begin. Suppression and hoarding of money 
means the depression of industry, idleness of labor and starvation 
of the people. That is our condition to-day, and there is only a 
temporary barricade of soup houses in the great cities, to prevent 
a general uprising of the distressed people, ready for any and all 
crimes in the decalogue. 

Senator Ingalls of Kansas, another whilom friend of silver, de- 
scribed the situation, Jan. 14, 1891, as follows : — 

A financial system under which more than one half of the enormous 
wealth of the country, derived from the bounty of nature and the labor 
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of all, is owned by a little more than thirty thousand people, while one 
million American citizens, able and willing to toil, are homeless tramps, 
starving for bread, requires readjustment. A social system which offers 
to tender, virtuous, and dependent women the alternative between pros- 
titution and suicide as an escape from beggary is organized crime, for 
which some day unrelenting justice will demand atonement and expia- 
tion. . . .. So it happens, Mr. President, that our society is becoming 
rapidly stratified, almost hopelessly stratified, into a condition of super- 
flously rich and helplessly poor. We are accustomed to speak of this as 
the land of the free and the home of the brave. It will soon be the 
home of the rich and the land of the slave. 


Mr. Secretary, when in Congress you uttered the prediction; 
Senator Ingalls the fulfilment. Both of you and the parties to 
which you belong have contributed to the direful results. 
What, now, is your opinion of your handiwork? 

All this, sir, can yet be remedied by the restoration of silver 
and the lost, destroyed and cancelled paper, and the increase of 
good, lawful money as the people increase, in the form of gold 
and silver coin and United States notes, all receivable in the 
public revenues and legal tender in all payments, but not other- 
wise redeemable. Such a money rests on all values, and, when 
circulated through the lawful disbursements of the government, 
it never fails while the issuing government exists and continues 
to collect and disburse revenues. There is no exception to this 
rule, and herein lies our easy and only means of escape from the 
evils you too truly predicted and which are now upon us. What 
will you do in this crisis? _It is well to note that human life is 
short and the hereafter long, and that the Nemesis of history is 
making up a never-dying record, which will mention your deeds 
and perpetuate your memory. 








A DAY WITH JOAQUIN MILLER. 
BY HELEN E. GREGORY-FLESHER, M. A. 


A pair of rather long, worn boots with the set of a small, finely 
shaped masculine foot, and the faint aromatic perfume of a 
handful of withered rose leaves, recall some of the pleasantest 
hours of my life, a day spent with Joaquin Miller, the poet of 
the Sierras, at his home in California. To find his place of abode 
was a difficult task and involved a walk of two miles beyond the 
ordinary appliances of civilization such as railways or street cars, 
for he has fled “far from the madding crowd ” and buried him- 
self among the mountains and green meadows. I was properly 
armed with a letter of introduction, but the only direction 
I could obtain as to how I should reach my destination seemed 
remarkably vague. 

“Go to the last station on the Oakland branch of the Broad 
Gauge Railray, then take the street car as far as it goes, and ask 
your way.” 

The horse cars, which proved to be delightful arrangements 
with open seats on the roof like English omnibuses, run through 
the loveliest country imaginable; on either side are beautiful 
suburban residences with close shaven lawns, or small fruit 
ranches white and fragrant with blossoms, the promise of the 
coming fruit. 

«“ Goin’ to see Joaquin Miller?” queries one of the rustics, of 
whom I “asked my way,” according to instructions. ‘ There’s 
a good many goes to see him,” he remarked as he eyes me curi- 
ously. “It’s the highest house on the hill.” 

The walk on the dry, even country road, the edges gay with 
golden poppies, the eschscholtzia the emblem of the state, blue 
harebells, delicate wood anemones and countless other wild flow- 
ers, was exhilarating; the air, laden with the sweetness of the 
orchards, was so pure and fresh that inhaling it in great draughts 
was like drinking champagne. 

Round and round the mountain winds the road until it reaches 
the poet’s home, and goes no further. After crossing the little 
wooden bridge that spans a tiny rushing brook, the first house 
approached is occupied by Joaquin Miller’s foreman; then through 
a little avenue of roses planted each side of the highway we 
reach the gates of a place half wild, wholly beautiful. Two nar- 
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row rustic bridges bring us to the entrance of the small white 
house which is the poet’s habitat. The door, flung back, for it is 
never shut, day or night, summer or winter, opens directly upon 
the room wherein the owner sleeps and writes; his “living-room ” 
literally ; a place full of interest, for here are gathered together 
all the small personal possessions of a man who has seen strange 
phases of life and gone through many thrilling adventures ; who 
has been feted and feasted with lords and ladies of high degree, 
who has slept in the miners’ camp, and who at the early age of 
sixteen had already taken part in many Indian battles and in a 
fierce Modoc raid barely escaped with his life. 

Across the bed lies the skin of the famous “ woolly horse ” for 
which an appropriation was once made. On the floor is the skin 
of a young grizzly and against the wall is fastened a heterogene- 
ous collection of pictures, and photographs of friends, many of 
them celebrities who have visited this modest dwelling either to 
make or renew acquaintance with its famous host. Henry M. 
Stanley and Dorothea Tennant his wife, Sir Edwin Arnold and 
his charming daughter, occupy conspicuous places. Near them is 
the picture that appeared some time ago in the Century, of 
Miller’s well known Washington cabin that used to stand fac- 
ing the White House. The little table by the bedside is 
littered with a mass of letters and miscellaneous mail matter, for 
one of the poet’s peculiarities is to send only at long intervals to 
the post office and in consequence his mail accumulates until it 
assumes alarming proportions. 

In vain one looks for books—there are none. One of the 
party ventures toremark upon their absence. 

“No,” is the decided reply, “there are none. I read nothing 
but the Bible and Shakespeare. My work concerns the future, 
not the past. Books cannot help me.” 

A little further up the hillside is the house of Joaquin Miller’s 
mother, a sweet old lady witha gentle, kindly manner. All the 
mountain and the canyon behind it belongs to the poet, and his 
time is spent in making it a veritable paradise of birds and 
flowers and little crystal clear streams. To the top of the hill 
runs a broad carriage drive, guarded on the outer side by a low 
stone wall. The entrances at both ends are closed with large 
white gates. Fancy amile of roses of every sort, great crimson 
fragrant Burgundies, the rose of Castile, Marechal Niel, pure 
white waxy buds, flaming little Spanish roses and a pink- ‘hued, 
half wild variety. The heavy perfume and glorious mass of 
color almost intoxicate the senses with delight. Now we stroll 
on the canyon, a typical California gorge thickly wooded with 
redwood trees. Here every Sunday the poet holds an informal 
picnic. At twelve the camp fire is built, the iron gypsy pot 
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swung and at two allis ready. Bnt it is the feast of reason and 
flow of soul, the host himself, that is the great attraction, beside 
which the good things of the pot sink into insignificance. The 
guests generally comprise two or three noted people, come to 
pay their respects to the man who above all others has made 
California known to the outside world—authors, painters, travel- 
lers and well known sociey people of both hemispheres, for to 
those with any pretension to intelligence a visit to the Golden 
State is not complete until they have rendered homage at this 
shrine. 

The genial host possesses a gift lacking in too many writers— 
he is a brilliant conversationalist with a limitless fund of anec- 
dote. His accent is singularly pure, his voice full and pleasant; 
and as he discusses some congenial theme his thoughts rove from 
early pioneer days when as a boy in the diggers’ camp he 
cooked their unvaried fare of salt pork and boiled beans, allotted 
to each man his share of the gold dust, and in his spare hours 
wrote and cultivated that divine faculty that later brought him 
fame. His appearance is striking and his face beams with intel- 
ligence. He usually wears long boots into the tops of which his 
trousers are tucked. His hair, streaked here and there with sil- 
ver, hangs almost to his shoulders, and is inclined to curl as is 
also his beard. 

A firm believer in the doctrine of toil, half his day is spent in 
physical labor. He seldom rises until noon, when he breakfasts 
with his mother, and then some outdoor work occupies him until 
dark. 

Near his door is a little pond with five different sorts of fish, 
higher up is another filled with young carp, and near his mother’s 
house still another and larger one. Its banks are fringed with 
calla lilies and on its pellucid bosom floats that lovely flower 
whose beauties another American poet, Edgar Allan Poe, has de- 
scribed as the snows of the lolling lily. 

From the upper end of the carriage drive a view of unsur- 
passed magnificence opens in wide vista before the eye. At our 
feet lie meadows and rising hills, and in the far distance is Golden 
Gate itself. To-day a few fleecy white clouds sail across the 
translucent blue of an Italian sky ana cast shifting shadows upon 
the swelling hills and smiling valleys. 

Turning again toward the poet’s domain, upon the top of the 
mountain and to the right we see three high, square heaps of 
stones and beside each a pile of wood. One of these is Joaquin 
Miller’s funeral pyre and here, after death, he intends to be cre- 
mated. One has already been used, and the third is for a Pari- 
sian lady whose body, when her spirit has left it, will be brought 
hither and burned. 
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Some one asks a questions about them, to which the poet re- 
plies: “When I am dead, my body will be placed there and a 
great fire kindled. In the smoke my soul will ascend to 
heaven.” 

It will be remembered that these are very similar words to 
those he has used in “ Pepita, or My Own Story.” And truly in 
this earthly paradise, with its perfumed, sunlit air and atmosphere 
of purity and peace, such an ending seems more natural and in 
accord with the poet’s life than the mock melancholy of the un- 
dertaker’s man, the hearse and all the hideous trappings of con- 
ventional burial rites. 

After dinner as we eat water cresses pulled fresh from one of 
the clear running streams, the host discourses either upon one of 
the many varied scenes of his life or tells of some curious fact in 
the habits of wild creatures learned, perhaps, as he slept in the 
woods at night. Upon such subjects he dilates with the un- 
feigned enthusiasm and pleasure of a genuine nature lover who 
has heard the throbbing of our Great Mother’s heart. 

By his mother and brother he is regarded with affectionate 
pride, while his own manner toward the former is delightful, and 
is that of a kind and tender son who thinks it worth while to re- 
member all her little fancies, her likes and dislikes. His mother’s 
house is much like his own but larger. In the sitting room is an 
immense old-fashioned fireplace in which, in the cool evenings, 
whole logs can be burned. The brass bedstead upon which she 
sleeps is a historic one, made long before the days of machinery. 
Upon it are stamped the royal arms of England, for its original 
owner was no less a personage than Queen Anne. 

It is a characteristic April day and the light summer showers 
have wetted the grass. As a consequence my shoes are damp. 
Joaquin Miller, quick to notice, immediately suggests that I take 
them off and dry them before we leave, and bringing out a pair 
of his own long boots bids me wear them in the meantime. 
Later on he gives me permission to carry them away as souve- 
nirs of this charming visit, and now as they stand side by side 
near my fireplace they fill my thoughts with pleasant memories. 

When the time comes and we must say farewell he gives us 
great bunches of roses, and as we depart pelts us with them. 
We say a reluctant goodby amid a shower of scented petals. 
So we leave — the day is ended, and our last glimpse of Joaquin 
Miller the poet is as he stands, with a bright smile on his face, in 
a background of flowers, either hand filled with their fragrant 
leaves, white, crimson, pink or yellow. 











JOHN BURNS: A STUDY. 


BY RICHARD J. HINTON. 


Tuts man of thirty-eight looks a rugged and well-worn fifty ; 
at that age he will probably appear younger than his years. 
Mental combative work, as well as physical labor, evidently 
agrees with him. The outer shell is a little tough, the personal 
manifestations may be somewhat acid, but the kernel is sweet, 
sound, and wholesome. Heisa bit “ bounceable,” as an English- 
man of his own ilk would put it ; a trifle brusque and overborne 
at times in speech and manners. The face is Gallic, not Anglo- 
Saxon. The figure is hardly of middle stature, yet he gives you 
the impression, physically, of being a sawed-off giant. But he 
is well-proportioned. Five feet six inches in height, broad of 
frame, without the slightest appearance of squatness; his deep, 
wide chest, strong, square shoulders, short neck, sturdy arms 
and legs, the latter ending in rather small, well-formed feet, pre- 
sent a rare combination of strength and endurance. By occupa- 
tion an engineer, his appearance gives you the same idea as does 
the machine he runs—that of unquestioned and concentrated 
energy. 

Looking and listening as he spoke from the Cooper Union 
platform, he forcibly recalled the comparison of Webster as “a 
steam-engine in breeches”; a reminder which is intensified by 
the face of this leader of labor. The deep cavernous eyes, dark- 
ening in their depths beneath strongly arched, large brows, 
again recall Daniel Webster to one’s memory. Yet one would 
say this is a shapely pilot engine, not a great laboring mountain 
locomotive. The comparison holds nevertheless. The head 
and face intensify the interest that the torso, general build, 
strong, alert manner, and compact form would always arouse in 
any close observer. One might be apt to say at first glance, as an 
editorial friend whispered when the speaker rose from his chair 
and came to the platform’s edge, “ An intellectual compound of 
terrier and bull-dog.” But there is very much more than what 
that remark implies, though the first impression certainly justifies it. 
One does not expect the manners of a courtier, or the personal 
grace of Wendell Phillips. 





NoTe.— For a summing up of certain points of interest in the socialist-labor move- 
ment, and exactly relevant in this study, the reader is referred to the department of 
Notes and Announcements in this number. 
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A strong man mentally, he has the ambition to serve and the 
purpose to compel recognition. In both he has succeeded, and 
yet the long vistas are but just opening before him. Of Scotch 
parentage, born to the inheritance of labor, on the sunnier side, 
fortunately, as to years, of that line in British social-economic 
conditions which marks the more favorable opportunities for 
education and personal advancement; in other words, the slow 
beginnings of real democracy, John Burns must always have 
been a diligent student, a keen, close observer, questioning all 
things and reverencing but little on its own showing. He may 
not have overmuch faith in the men he meets, but he is unques- 
tionably guided by a lofty estimate of Man, his racial possibilities 
and destiny. He is doubtless an agnostic, a questioner, in the 
English freethinker’s sense; but behind all this negative denial 
there must be true natural faith, fine ideals, deep human love, 
and most serious convictions, moulding those large spiritual 
forces which alone can direct the acts and speech of one of 
whom we speak as the strongest man, the most aggressive will, 
and the keenest brain that the ranks of labor among the English- 
speaking race have so far produced. 

His head is large, but so compact of mould and round of form 
that its size does not strike you at once. The neck, like his 
body, is short, so that as he speaks the head rolls slightly back- 
wards, The perceptives are large, even remarkably so, while 
the forehead rises above them in a regular cliff-like, craggy form. 
The eyes in conversation or repose are a warm, pleasant gray; 
in speaking they darken, change, and burn with something of 
sombre concentrativeness. There are two drawn lines between 
the wide eyebrows, and across the bold, strong forehead are 
deeply ploughed furrows. The face is scarred a little. It shows 
the abiding heat of the African coast, where he spent two years 
just before his meteoric career as agitator, public speaker, leader, 
and administrator of public trusts first held public attention. 
The forehead occupies one-half of a well moulded, short, broad, 
set, and quite stern-looking face. The nose is of no particular 
shape, but masterful, with wide nostrils and broad roots. The 
mouth is not large, but well set and shaped; the chin square and 
prominent, these features giving the peculiar look of both 
tenacity and pugnacity which is at once seen. The mouth and 
eyes, however,— humorous, kind, even tender, with all the scorn- 
ful twist of the lips,— humanize the hardness, even harshness, that 
a first impression gives of the stern, soberly sad, but masterful 
countenance John Burns carries. He has, too, the far, isolated, 
impersonal look of the man set apart, often misunderstood, yet 
assured of himself and the sterling uprightness of his own pur- 
poses, aims, and ambitions. 
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John Burns is not an orator, though he very often reaches 
the marge of that splendid domain. He is, however, a great 
public speaker, a fluent, well-equipped debater, within the large 
province he commands. Evidently, too, an exhaustive reader, 
who assimilates thoroughly, he gives you the impression of being 
Francis Bacon’s “full man.” Listening to his speech, one would 
say that he has not gathered diction from that “well of English 
undefiled,” the King James’ edition of the Bible, and that Milton, 
Jeremy Taylor, and Hooker have been but little studied by him. 
The impression is that the dramatists and poets were only toler- 
ated, not absorbed. But he has evidently been an omnivorous 
devourer, and digester, too, of modern economists, publicists, and 
scientists. One would expect to find in his library Hume, Locke, 
and Berkeley, ranged with Mill, Ricardo, Karl Marx, and 
Fourier; Henry George and Spencer, with Darwin and Huxley, 
all cluttered up among blue books and parliamentary reports, 
text-books of science and Swedenborgian essays; Benjamin 
Kidd and a treatise on the steam-engine, Malthus and Fabian 
essay alongside each other, will probably form, with Macaulay, 
Hallam, Carlyle, and Shelley, the olla podrida on his book-shelves. 

He has evidently absorbed as a speaker some of the older 
models, for his sentences are long, though well balanced and 
fully proportioned. The literary quality, then, is byno means so 
marked as the oratorical, rotund, rhetorical. But the fact that 
this man thinks, and clearly too, marshalling results in logical 
sequences, gives weight and dignity to his somewhat ponderous 
sentences. Ten years from now he will have a terser, more 
compact diction, no less weighty; more vitally ornate, yet more 
simple in structure. This will come largely by the need of 
dictating which must accompany the career whereon he is so 
successfully entering — that of the political administrator. His 
voice is a full, even deep, baritone, with mellow, level notes, 
rising clearly from a powerful chest and lungs. It must be of 
great volume and power for out-of-door speaking, yet it is well 
under control, with easy modulation, having the power with no 
apparent effort to fill every corner of a large hall. He has the 
English habit of “chaffing,” and knows how to bandy wits. His 
open-air agitation taught him that. He is self-assertive before 
his audience, even at first arousing some antagonism thereby, 
which is soon removed by the impersonal quality of his thought 
and expression. The man’s motives are so open, so evidently 
seeking the larger good, as he sees it, that the combative tone is 
recognized as an effort to secure the freer utterance. 

John Burns’ mark was earliest made in Trafalgar Square. 
There is an old law, precedent, or custom which forbids public 
demonstrations relating to pending legislation within one mile 
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of the Houses of Parliament. Trafalgar Square has always been 
the scene of popular demonstration, the centre of great agitations. 
English ministries have continuously and ineffectually tried to 
suppress or prevent them. At the time John Burns came to the 
front there was a severe spasm of militarism among the “classes,” 
and an army officer being then at the head of the police, there 
ensued a furious and persistent series of collisions in Trafalgar 
Square with the discontented. Apparently the latter were de- 
feated; practically they won. Honors were easy, at least. 
John Burns, with others, went to prison; broken heads were 
plentiful on both sides; some property was injured, less than 
would have been if Burns had not been a leader ; but the military 
chief retired and the people still meet in the Square. The riot 
leader is now a member of Parliament, of the London county 
council, and the chief of a rapidly rising political party. 

He is an avowed socialist, and was elected as such, but he is 
also a sagacious and accepted Opportunist, and a Trades Union 
leader who desires to build therefrom to a larger form in eco- 
nomic activity and civic power. From prison he went to the 
Nottingham hustings as a candidate for the Commons against a 
Liberal whom he defeated without securing a seat for himself. 
He won recognition, or at least he has been feared ever since, by 
the party that could not hold power without the votes of labor. 
But the work which first placed John Burns above the agitator 
was his remarkable success in organizing and controlling the 
striking dock laborers, 100,900 of whom and of men in related oc- 
cupations and sympathizers, he marched through London’s chief 
streets from the East to the West End. That John Burns rode at 
the head of this force was accepted as proof of peaceful proceed- 
ings. In London the police led the van and opened the way. 
In New York they would probably have clubbed the men before 
the column was formed. 

Since that date John Burns has illustrated a protean capacity 
for work. Elected to the new municipal parliament — the county 
council—from Battersea, where he lives in rented rooms, he 
divided with Lord Rosebery the leadership of the Progressist 
party in that body. Since Rosebery became premier, Burns has 
been the acknowledged chief. As a county councillor he shows 
himself possessed of remarkable practicality, great sagacity, in- 
dustry,andardor. He has given his whole time to that work and 
his attendance at the House of Commons, of which he has been 
a member, also from Battersea (elected as a socialist by the votes 
of wage-workers), for the past two years. Without other means 
than he could earn at his trade, he 1s supported by the working- 
men of his borough, receiving, as do all the remaining labor mem- 
bers in Parliament, from their trades unions or constituents, an 
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income of £300 ($1,500) per year. In the county council John 
Burns serves on committees such as street-cleaning, drainage, 
sewers, public parks, civic employment, building inspection, and 
related questions. 

He has made for his party a distinct policy having a very defi- 
nite series of aims. For labor it has been among other things: (1) 
Recognition of Trades Unions by the employment on municipal 
work of members only. (2) Recognition of the Union or living 
rate of wages. (3) Recognition of the eight-hour day, and its 
rigid enforcement. (4) Abolition of contract system in all pub- 
lic works. Employment by day’s labor, under rigid official 
inspection. (5) No child labor in work done for the municipal- 
ity. (6) No purchase of supplies, etc., from those using non- 
union labor or materials, where union labor or materials can be 
obtained. 

For the health and social advancement of wage-workers John 
Burns and his party associates demand and compel clean streets 
and increased park facilities ; they support and are securing good 
drainage; compel full inspection of schools, workshops, factories, 
tenement houses, and construction of all kinds; they are demand- 
ing, on codperative commonwealth lines, the taxing and falling-in 
of ground rents, the municipal construction and ownership of 
better dwellings, the opening and maintenance of public markets, 
the most thorough enforcement of excise laws; indeed they are 
all supporters of a vigorous local-option system; the regulation 
of music halls, or their suppression when it is proved that immor- 
ality flaunts itself, making headquarters for more or less gilded 
vice, as in the recent case of the “Empire.” They have forced 
the practical acceptance in the county council, under John Burns’ 
leadership, of the policy that public-service furctions, franchises 
and trusts, such as gas, water, street traflic and interecommunica- 
tion, must be controlled and owned by the public itself. Lon- 
don’s tramways are to be gradually absorbed. One line, six 
miles in length, has already been municipalized. “ Progress by 
instalments,” said John Burns in New York. It would fill more 
space than can be given to enumerate all the methods and demands 
of the “ new politics” of Great Britain; sufficient has been stated 
to show the roads it designs to travel. 

John Burns came then to the United States at the invitation 
of organized labor to tell what English workingmen are striv- 
ing for. The presence of this strong man, organizer, and 
approved practical leader, who assumes that the day of the 
agitator is really passing, and that the doors open wide for men 
who will learn to administer affairs in the interest of the people, 
is a genuine portent, an incident of most notable significance. 

John Burns in substance argues that under the economic and 
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political conditions created by our prevailing competitive life, 
the general environment and demands of those who are com- 
pelled to work for wages, to produce that others may exploit and 
profit by, must be substantially the same in all modern countries. 
In this declaration he is as radical as Karl Marx and Frederic 
Engels, avowing himself in uncompromising language, an “ Inter- 
national Socialist.” But he emphatically argues that each state 
or nation must be governed in action by its special conditions. He 
holds, also, that the largest impelling force for accomplishment 
must come from the English-speaking communities of the world 
—already a hundred and fifty million strong. 

His policy, then, as given in the Cooper Union speech, may be 
briefly summed up: Wage-workers, being made, not of their 
own will, a separate economic class under competitive con- 
ditions, must everywhere and always act together. To this 
end they must, as wage-workers, belong to and maintain appro- 
priate trades and labor unions. That being accomplished, it is 
their duty to combine and act together for civic and political 
ends. They are, from poverty alone, compelled to endure the 
greater part of the evils of municipal misrule, with all its vice, 
filth, overcrowding, police oppression, and other horrors. They 
must, then, as a class force, be always ready to compel, through 
agitation and votes, the changes which the lives of their children 
and the decency of their homes so imperatively demand. John 
Burns points to British examples as evidence of the wisdom of 
this policy. He demands labor concentration for assimilation with 
not segregation from, the community. In state and nation, this 
astute labor leader, still holding the wage-workers as a separate 
political and civic power, would force, by their votes and num- 
bers, from the “classes in possession,” step by step, if that is the 
only way, such economic changes as must ensure, from the 
standpoint of wage labor, which John Burns regards as that of 
true civilization and justice, the establishment of genuine demo- 
cracy — economic, social, and political. It is not an attack on 
property he leads; but a demand for the better organization of 
all human needs and security. 

Before this study is published the action of the Denver Con- 
gress of Labor will have become part of current history. That 
body will have contained the representatives of a million and a 
half of intelligent and conservative American wage-workers. 
In the persons of the English visitors it will have received the 
sympathy of two million more, who are also voters in their own 
land. The American workman reluctantly assumes the position 
of separate political and civic action. He has always been un- 
willing to be set apart. Yet the trend has been steady in that 
direction; and, however slowly, organized labor is coming to the 
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conclusion that no other course is open, if organized social 
economic poverty, mainly made by law or through its action, 
direct and indirect, is ever to be minimized or ameliorated, and 
perhaps abolished. The message that John Burns has brought, the 
methods that he illustrates in his own person, and the evidence that 
he gives show that separate wage-labor organization is not of 
itself revolutionary and destructive, but that it can and will be 
conservative in a true spirit, while truly reconstructive and re- 
generative in noble and uplifting ways and results. In practical 
politics John Burns emphasizes the policy of Charles Stewart 
Parnell. The Irishman offered to Ireland an opportunity, and 
enforced against English hostility a wonderful lesson of resist- 
ance under the constitution and by means of lawful but aggres- 
sive action. He used the parliamentary arsenal to secure 
weapons for Irish freedom. John Burns shows how the forces 
of law may advance the commonweal and aid in the inauguration 
of the true commonwealth. 
























































SAVANS TO THE REAR!* 


BY WILLIAM JACKSON ARMSTRONG. 


In the face of unmistakable admonitions from every quarter it 
would seem most strange that any thoughtful Americans should 
longer deny that radical modifications are necessary and long 
past due in our industrial civilization. That such should exist 
adds one more evidence of the tyranny of preconceived theories 
over minds otherwise liberal and just. The case, however, is 
historically common. For more than half a century, ending 
only within the last twenty years, all respectable England, 
including her universities and the vast majority of her statesmen 
and literary men, was dominated by Ricardo’s theory of the 
wage fund, or the doctrine of the “iron law of wages,” making 
the despair of labor. Without question or examination of its 
fact, this plausible but remorseless doctrine was accepted as a 
fundamental and eternal verity of political economy. The great 
universities relied with pig-headed confidence on the beneficent 
results of teaching it to the working classes. “Teach them,” it 
was said, “that the rate of wages is not the result of accidental 
causes within the control of man, but of great natural laws 
beyond his control, and all will be well.” Philosophers and 
literary stars like Mill, DeQuincey, Christopher North, Joseph 
Hume and Harriet Martineau, emphasized this airy tenet in their 
undigested and nearly idiotic praise of that whole system of the 
then newly invented deductive political economy which excluded 
from its point of view every human aspect of life, but whose 
alleged “eternal principles” its author compared to the law of 
gravity. 

Only a remnant of the great intellects of that age were guided 
by a higher inspiration. ‘At the ve ry outset of the promulgation 
of the new doctrine the prophetic Coleridge asked, “ What are 
we to think of the soundness of this modern system of political 
economy, the direct tendency of which is to denationalize and to 
make the law of England a foolish superstition?” Speaking of 








* Buonaparte’s expedition into Egypt, as is well known, was accompanied by a la 
number of scientists in search of archwological and other data. These favo gentle- 
men usually rode on donkeys near the head of the army in its march. But on occa- 
sions of danger from the approach of the enemy, the order was given which afterward 
became famous in France, ‘‘ Savans and asses to the rear!” 
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the theories of Malthus and Ricardo the practical genius of 
Napoleon moved him to exclaim, “If an empire were made of 
dust it would be pounded to dust by the economists!” Carlyle 
still more pertinently wrote: “We have profoundly forgotten 
that cash payment is not the sole relation of human beings. We 
think, nothing doubting, that it absolves and liquidates all 
engagements to man... . ‘My starving workers,’ answers the 
rich mill owner, ‘did not I hire them fairly in the market? Did 
I not pay them to the last sixpence the sum contracted for? 
What have I to do with them more?’” And still later, and 
with keener phrase, another English thinker said of this political 
economy of despair, “It is a scheme laid as a mask over the 
living world and hides its face.” 

But in the face of appalling industrial depressions and discon- 
tent verging on revolutionary upheaval, English parliamentary 
committees continued for nearly fifty years to wrestle with this 
doctrine as a Heaven-sent precept, like Jacob with the angel, 
and, unlike Jacob, were overthrown. 

To-day under the lime-light of facts this tenacious and hideous 
theory of the wage fund has been fully exploded. More than 
this, some larger conceptions of the industrial relations of man- 
kind than that they exclude all social elements have dawned 
upon the minds of our more progressive economists and pene- 
trated more or less faintly even the thick walls of our colleges., 
It has begun to be guardedly admitted that the learning of the 
books may not quite fit or cover all the conditions of the actual 
world — that the competitive principle will not, perhaps, pre- 
serve absolute industrial equilibrium; that supply and demand 
do not make an invariable equation; that freedom of contract 
is not infrequently merely rhetorical, meaning freedom only for 
the stronger of the contracting parties, namely, capital, or the 
party of the first part. It is even tentatively confessed that the 
perfect nobility of labor, once so dear to the hearts of economists, 
may be a scholastic vagary, adapted to the convenience and 
omniscience of the class room, or, finally, that laissez-faire itself 
has more than occasionally masqueraded in the guise of a cripple 
with an abbreviated leg, requiring the aid of a crutch or a steel 
splice. 

Our current literature, also, whether of books or newspapers, 
makes incidentally abundant admission that the present order of 
things is an order qualified only for comprehensive and progres- 
sive injustice to the great mass of the common people. Such 
yieldings and confessions, I say, are among the more significant 
signs of our times. Nevertheless, in practice, we continue to 
rehearse a grotesque comedy like that of three quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, when the bulk of intellectual and respectable England 
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was thrown into the balance to demonstrate the immortal veri- 
ties of the wage fund. 

Whenever and as often as a distinct voice is anywhere lifted 
in favor of definite changes in our social order, or for reform 
along lines of elementary justice, justice in the abstract and jus- 
tice in the concrete are promptly discovered to be very different 
matters, and a very howl of expostulation goes up from every 
respectable quarter. All that which calls itself authority in 
civilization is found arrayed against that which it is pleased to 
call revolutionary. Wall Street and conventional intellect are 
of one mind on the subject and they agree succinctly in this — 
that whatever happens (and they vaguely consent that some- 
thing may be permitted to happen) there shall be no interference 
with the fundamentals of the present social plan. These funda- 
mentals, they say, involve‘all that human progress has gained — 
all that is precious to human liberty, the right of individual en- 
terprise, the sacredness of property, ete. ‘To meddle with these 
things is a sacrilege against orderly civilization not for a moment 
to be thought of. To agitate them, even in the interests of a 
merely sentimental justice, is needlessly to stir up unprofitable, 
if not dangerous, discontent among the classes which, it is affirmed, 
in the very nature of things, are destined to remain poor and 
should be soothed rather to contentment with their lot. Pater- 
nalism in the state is alleged to be not in the order of progress, 
but retrogressive and baneful. 

This, not inaccurately stated, is the argument of obstruction 
and comes, as I have said, from every so-called respectable 
source. Salaried intellect in the professions is still with the mill- 
ionnaire and against the multitude. Even a brain as sane and 
brave as that of Colonel Ingersoll, whose head has not yet ven- 
tured to follow his heart in its leadings toward the cause of the 
lowly, is contented to juggle with pitiful stories in alleged illus- 
tration of the claims of labor. A handful of workingmen, it is 
recited, sit drinking beer around a table where they are used to 
gather almost nightly and consume their wages. A well-dressed 
workingman, who, by temperance and frugality, has saved his 
earnings and secured a comfortable home, is observed passing in 
the street by his former companions. Turning to each other 
they jeeringly say, “ There goes an aristocrat!” That, says Mr. 
Ingersoll, represents the labor question. Pitiful and miserable 
sophistry of a generous intellect retained from the service of the 
oppressed! Mr. Ingersoll’s illustration fails not only to illu- 
mine the labor problem but even to touch the hem of its 
garment. 

The question of labor concerns the justice of wages — not how 
the workingman shall spend but how he shall receive his hire. 
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The method of his disposal of his earnings, vital as it may be to 
his personal welfare, has nothing to do with that justice. While 
the laborer pays for his beer and earns what he pays he is 
within his rights, even in his improvidence. If for the needs of 
a picturesque mental bias Colonel Ingersoll must discourse from 
an object lesson, let him take another tableau vivant, grown in 
these latter days all too convenient for his service in any Ameri- 
can city —the tableau of half a score of millionnaires, the modern 
employers of labor, sitting around a table, quaffing, not thrifty 
and economical beer, but the sumptuous and costly champagnes 
of France, paid for not by the earnings of these consumers, but 
with riches beyond need wrung from the toil of that lowlier 
multitude whose brain and blood the methods of the time place 
at the mercy of cunning. That, rather, is the tableau of the 
labor problem! Champagne for the idler and beer for the toiler 
represents the exacter issue made with our end of the century 
economy. It is not thrift and sobriety, but profits without toil 
and beyond the needs of prudence which create the difference 
between these twain exponents of our modern democracy. 

In the light of the actual facts which menace our civilization, 
these shifty evasions and learned subterfuges of our would-be 
savans begin to wear very much the face of the artful conten- 
tions which a half a century ago upheld the colossal bugbears of 
Ricardo and Malthus — that is to say, they begin to be seen to 
have very little to do with the case. 

It is still less than three years ago that Prof. Francis A. 
Walker, the most liberal of our conservative economists, in 
public debate with the Rev. Dr. Abbott, made himself the 
exponent of all the trite maxims that prejudice the claims of 
industrial reform. He admonished his reverend protagonist that 
he warred ignorantly against immutable economic laws; that, 
despite all expedients, we should always have the poor with us; 
that in an era of unrest the humanitarian did not well to stir the 
discontent of the nether millions. Such was the sum and com- 
pass of venerable argument from this most admirable of the con- 
ventional economists. 

But, unlike his fellows, General Walker has shown himself 
capable of new vision. He has made an advance. To-day he is 
quoted in confession that a “revolution is upon us.” He graph- 
ically adds: “The fountains of the great deep are broken up. 
The bonds of tradition and barriers of authority have been swept 
away. Everything once deemed settled in economic theory is 
now audaciously challenged.” In such phrases General Walker 
eloquently anticipates, only a little in advance, the confession of 
many another of his class. A revolution is upon us, truly. It is 
in the belated perception of this revolution and its necessity that 
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General Walker and those of his school have sinned against the 
light of their time. It is simply a case of retarded vision. The 
failure to recognize the open secret that all the forces of our 
civilization are in conspiracy for radical economic changes, has 
caused these learned representatives of the college cloister to 
oppose their wise saws and alleged incontrovertible dogmas to 
the march of the inevitable. 

These who have consumed their days in prayerful learning, 
whose nightly tapers have waxed dim in the examination of the 
subtlest problems and the broadest measurements of human 
society, should they forsooth not be wiser than the unread weak- 
lings of their generation? Shall painful culture go for naught? 
Naturally are these excellent gentlemen dazed and confounded, 
even exasperated, at the spectacle of callow sciolists, men from 
the shops and streets, men without intellectual history, men from 
nowhere, men at best with defective logical discipline, challeng- 
ing maxims accepted for a generation as the very postulates of 
economic wisdom. The freedom of contract, the liberty of 
individual enterprise, the right of superior brain, non-interference 
by the state, the adequacy of supply and demand, in short, 
laissez-faire — have not all these been fundamentally established 
verities from the epoch of Ricardo and Smith? Verily, verily. 
And yet the mob is right and the scholars are the sciolists. In 
all the supreme moments of history the fact is the same —the 
mob is the riper in instinct. Did the scholar possess the world 
sense, the sagacity of affairs, he would have anticipated by half 
a generation the present crisis of our civilization. Did the man 
of the world possess the data of the scholar he would read the 
open riddle of the times. As it has happened, it has been left 
to the comparatively illiterate, to the delving masses threatened 
with extinction under the rolling juggernaut of the industrial 
procession, to be prophetic of the coming change. 

What, then, is the solution of this latter-day paradox — this 
conundrum of the re-risen Sphinx standing full in the gateway 
of the twentieth century? But, first, let our savans be answered. 
They have the most need of wisdom. “ Why,” these gentlemen 
ask in blinking wonder, “does not the doctrine of laissez faire 
and all its corollaries of individual liberty, personal emprise and 
the like, still hold good?” Only yesterday, they affirm, these 
things were admitted as final discoveries, perennial truisms in 
the scheme of human affairs; — “why not to-day?” Simply 
because the age for which they were aflirmed has passed away. 
The industrial world of Ricardo and Smith no longer exists. 
These sturdy intellects revolted against feudal tyranny — the 
interference of despotic guilds, corporations and the state. They 
pleaded for emancipation, for industrial liberty, for free competi- 
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tion. That was the inspiration, the true light, of their time, and 
for fifty years it so remained. 

Then came an unheralded epoch—the age of machinery and 
of steam. With the advance of that epoch free competition, 
individual liberty, freedom of contract, etc., in the industrial 
world have steadily died out. They are still sonorous names — 
names still, if you please, with which to juggle mightily names still 
of plausible and insidious appeal to the larger and heartier impulses 
of man, as if for freedom against slavery and such. But they 
are names only —husks out of which the kernel has fallen — 
their substance and possibilities vanished never to return. To 
invoke free competition in the industrial world of to-day is a 
burlesque — like appeal to a dead god. True competition no 
longer inheres in our modern civilization. At every point, capital, 
money, Mammon, is stronger than man. So much for the savans 
—the priesthood of economic science. 

What, then, is the conclusion of our industrial story — the 
romance that has turned tragedy in its unfolding ?— the openest 
of modern secrets, a simple fact wholly ignored and left out of 
every account and argument of the gentlemen of the schools —a 
fact fatal to their entire reckoning — to wit, that within the last 
three quarters of a century, and with hastening momentum in 
the past twenty-five years, one revolution in the “industrial work 
has already been accomplished, sweeping like a mighty deluge 
the entire face of the economic order, leaving no landmark or 
social fact in its former relation. That revolution is the revo- 
lution in human production. 

A century ago the work of the world was mainly the work of 
handicrafts. Men exchanged the products of their industry, and 
sach received the full value of his labor. There was no advan- 
tage to any over his neighbor. Opportunity was neither hired 
nor sold. Man counted for man against his industrial fellow. 
The profits went to toil. (“Early in my business career,” says 
our exuberant Mr. Carnegie, “I observed that the secret of gain 
was the employment of the labor of others. I noticed that.” *) 
The wealth of society tended to equilibrium. 

Such was an age of legitimate competition —for the play of 
the theories of the economist. That era of equable industrial 
forces was brief. The great economists had scarcely passed 
away when it began to fade. The unexpected entered civiliza- 
tion. Steam, machinery and electricity, the genii of fire, force, 
and speed, came to destroy the simple order of the past. Industry 
was warped into colossal lines. The handicrafts went to the 
wall. Aggregations of capital, first small, then steadily increas- 
ing, seized the gigantic implements of the new time. The world 


* Interview fc for the ‘San Francisco E ‘zaminer, 1892. 
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became divided into two classes — the owners and the users of 
tools, capitalists and laborers. The modern workingman, the 
man with the tin bucket, was evolved. The great masses of 
men, driven by the competition of machinery from industrial 
independence, became competitors for labor, beggars for employ- 
ment at the feet of capital—the modern serfs of steam and steel. 
Production was a thousand times multiplied, the wealth of the 
world a hundred times increased. But the profits of production 
dissolved no longer into the hands of the multitude, nor dwelt 
with labor. They tended toward capital, the employer, — to the 
making of the fortunes of the few. 

Together with this sweeping change in the creatian of the 
products of human necessity came, through the same mighty 
agencies, the era of colossal enterprises, of corporations and com- 
binations, of the seizure by capital of the vantage points of nature 
and the enlarged industrial functions of civilization —making the 
revolution utter and all pervading. 

Such is the story, swiftly advanced, of the economic world of 
to-day — a story mainly compassed and rounded up to its tragic 
climax within the span of half a century —a movement surpass- 
ing, in its fleet march, the accomplishment of all the ages of pre- 
ceding human history, a change as radical and all-complete as if 
humanity had passed to a new planet. But observe! This 
enormous revolution which has happened in the methods of the 
increase and production of human wealth has been attended with 
no corresponding change in the theory or administration of the 
distribution of wealth! Modern progress has been a giant cripple 
hobbling on one foot—a veritable lame Vulcan of the forge. 
The problem it has solved, the revolution accomplished, is the 
creation of wealth. The revolution which impends is the distri- 
bution of the riches created. The change that imperiously awaits 
is the complement of the change which has occurred. Its neces- 
sity is as‘clear and ample as the light of the summer moon. 

It is in this luminous blaze, in which, to sane eyes, origin and 
effect stand correlated and salient as twin peaks of mountains, 
that the frenzied struggles of our most worthy social sages to 
stretch the economic pantaloons of Ricardo and Adam Smith 
over the expanding nakedness of twentieth-century humanity 
seem a very grotesquerie fit for the laughing gods. But they 
will not serve. The gaping seams of the present cannot be 
patched with the rags of outworn eighteen-century philosophy. 
New times demand new manners. Facts are the strongest 
philosophy. The possibilities of the future are measureless by 
the historic yardstick. Our own elastic age has already out- 
grown at a hundred points the swaddling clothes of the past. 
Every step of recent human progress hints of the fact of the 
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adaptability of our race to expedients undreamed of in bookish 
philosophy —that humanity is not at the end of its tether; that 
its goal is yet imperceptible, its horizon infinite. 

No wonder that the howl of an occasional pachyderm out of 
the colleges that “Social classes owe nothing to each other,” and 
warning shrieks against socialism and paternalism from journal- 
istic housetops avail no longer for holy terror. The age is quick 
with humanity at every point. Our epoch is poised like an 
eagle for flight. For just minds there is one terror, at least, 
mightier than the spectre of socialism. That terror is injustice, 
inhumanity, a brutalized race —a civilization one half debauched 
by luxury and unearned riches to Roman insensibility, the other 
to bestial hardness by pauperism and despair. Or if history in 
her spiral march picks up now and then for new-found necessity 
a discarded thread or expedient, there is no fear in balanced 
intellects that her advance will not still be upward. Genius, 
intelligence, hope, history, justice, are not hidebound. That 
attribute is the possession of ignorance, dogmatism, cruelty, 
selfishness, fear. 

Nor less notable, in conclusion, are the moral deductions of 
the situation. They are visible to the thoughtful schoolboy 
of the epoch who runs as he reads — inconspicuous only to our 
professional wise men, who dream till the thunder of revolution 
is in their ears. Popular education, the intelligence of the 
masses, has become universal and triumphant in our generation. 
It has been nearly the fad of our time. The century, moreover, 
has been douched, even fairly saturated, with the teachings of 
the gospel of democracy and equality. Solidarity and human 
brotherhood have made the theories of our latter-day progress. 

These facts have unavoidable corollaries, namely: that there 
shall be substantial equality of conditions and opportunities, that 
there shall be, at least, no monstrous disparities in the fortunes 
of men. Reckon it as we please, an aristocracy of wealth in a 
democracy of intelligence is an anomaly — more than that, it is a 
monstrosity. If toil is to be content with poverty, looking upon 
indolence iu luxury, it must be protected from the schoolhouse. 
It must not read the Declaration of ’76. It must be kept ignor- 
ant. The slave masters have understood this in every age. We 
are doing ill this business of the American aristocrat. It was a 
crime to teach the slave. We are setting up the patrician of 
democracy untimely — before paving the way — before suppress- 
ing the grammar and the spelling book. The Russian Demet- 
rius Tolsti, the autocrat’s minister of education, was right, who 
said, “ The less people know the more easily they are governed.” 
A nation whose pride is the public school and whose creed is the 
New Testament will not long endure industrial slavery — no 
longer than the aroused consciousness of the fact. 
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It is authoritatively asserted that less than fifty thousand indi- 
viduals and corporations have secured the ownership of more 
than one half of the wealth of the American people. Even if by 
miracle every dollar of these superfluous riches were honestly 
earned, the immorality would be nearly the same. Congested 
riches are hateful and anti-social. With the situation as it 
exists, with the wealth of society piling beyond the dreams of 
avarice and with pillage for the motto of trade, the very face of 
the world is growing hideous to honesty and labor. A scheme 
of industrial civilization that contradicts civilization’s every pro- 
fessed moral percept is pusillanimous beyond precedent, Amer- 
ican civilization stultifies itself. The ages of force were at least 
respectable in their honest brutality. A fiction of the schools 
that divorces the morality of the individual from the motive of 
commerce is inferior to the phantasies of barbarism. 

Under the results of this immoral theory, with honesty that 
strives and cunning that wins, with riches heaped to invidious 
peaks and penury deepening to abyss, the encumbered giant of 
our modern world stirs and groans like Enceladus in his pain. 
It is lowly humanity writhing in conscious struggle, at last, for 
release. “A revolution is upon us,” says the economist. Yea, 
verily. And there was in history none whose necessity was 
more clear or whose cause was more just. Once more, as before 
the conqueror’s battles in Egypt, “ Savans and asses to the rear!” 
Let the age recast its theories and weave without fear the web 
for the new time. 
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BY CLINTON H. MONROE, PH. D. 


I. 


WHAT DOES Every one must have noticed that within 
THE NAPOLEONIC the past few months Napoleon has been ideal- 
CRAZE MEAN? ized in essay, story, poem, portrait, and pane- 
gyric; in magazines, newspapers, and reviews. 
This stimulus to the military spirit came into vogue just at the 
time when another military movement, which would have aston- 
ished our fathers, was introduced. I refer to the uniforming, 
drilling, and arming with guns the public school boys in some of 
the larger cities. Both of these movements followed close upon 
the heels of a sudden, enormous increase in the number of 
armories located where they would do the most good in case of 
“Jabor riots” such as took place in Homestead and Pullman, 

Is the Napoleon revival just at this time an accident? Was 
the drilling and arming of schoolboys? Was the building of 
the armories? Have the three any connection? If so, what? 
Is it desirable to infuse the military spirit into the lads of the 
free school? Has not America declared in favor of arbitration 
and against the idea of a ready and frequent appeal to arms to 
adjust differences? Are the public schools establishing and 
training the boys in the thoughts, methods, ideas, and procedures 
of arbitration? In New York City I had an opportunity, not 
long ago, to observe the effect of uniforming and arming the 
lads in a grammar school which was near my hotel window. It 
created a caste instantly. The boys whose parents could not 
afford the extra suit of clothes were looked upon by their 
uniformed fellows, and alas! by themselves, as of a distinctly 
lower caste. The few dollars which were required to make this 
distinction possible appeared to be wholly out of proportion to 
the effect. The poorer beys begged fathers, who were already 
at their wits’ end to buy food and pay their rent, either to get 
them the uniform or else to let them stay out of school; and I 
knew of one father who went without a winter overcoat (although 
he was a clerk in a store, and was supposed to be above the more 
pinching wants of life) in order that he might relieve his fourteen- 
year-old son from the shame and contumely he suffered because 
he could not appear in the “ regiment” with his classmates. 
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“TI don’t believe in any of it,” this father explained to me. 
“T think it is all wrong, but I can’t have Albert feel the way he 
does. He feels that he is looked down upon, and he begs me to 
allow him to stay out of school. I guess I can pull through the 
winter without pneumonia, but I realize fully that all this stirring 
up of the military spirit in these little fellows is a bad thing; and 
what is it done for? America does not fear any outside enemy. 
What is it making ready for—-an industrial war? Are the lads 
in the free schools to be trained to shoot down their fathers and 
brothers in case of labor troubles? Are not those who are too 
poor to get these uniforms to enter the drills going to be pretty 
well embittered by the time they grow up? Is not the hostility 
between the well-to-do and rich and the unfortunate and poor 
going to be thoroughly fostered and developed from their boy- 
hood up in such ways as this? Certainly I think so; and still I 
could not bear to see my boy unhappy and made to hate his 
school, and so I — well, I did just what a lot of other fathers 
have done, God forgive us! We see it all clearly enough, and 
yet we yield. That is the way we poor people cut each other’s 
throats in everything —and the other side banks on it. They 
know our weakness. A few of us know it, too, but we go right 
along playing into their hands. Now, mind you, I don’t suppose 
that the school teachers understand what is behind all this; dut 
there are people behind it who do understand it.” 

And that takes me back to my starting point. Who started 
this Napoleonic craze just now? What for? Has not that man 
of blood and brute force been exploited far beyond ali reasonable 
excuse? Why are we called upon anew to admire such a char- 
acter as his? Why are his wanton deeds of blood and cruelty, 
his infinite personal ambitions, and even his petty intrigues 
dressed up and colored and passed out afresh to us in gold and 
lace? It is surely too late in an age of intelligence and peace to 
hope again to dazzle by presenting in fresh finery this incarna- 
tion, this masterpiece, of cruelty and selfishness. We all recog- 
nize his great forcefulness, his persistence, his infinite genius for 
war. But we should not to-day tolerate in even an Oriental 
country Ais type of genius for war. The world is admiring Japan 
to-day because its generals are not of the Napoleonic style. At 
the one case in which false reports gave to the humane General 
Oyama credit for conduct worthy of a Bonaparte, the whole 
world cried out in dismay or in disbelief or in protest. Surely 
American fathers and mothers do not want their sons taught to 
admire and to seek to emulate either the private or the public char- 
acter of the husband of Josephine and the general who strewed 
the Alps with the bodies of his slain. “ Let us have peace,” and 
for our heroes let us have great and good men, not mere ambi. 
tion-intoxicated incarnations of reckless power and brutality. 
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II. 


SHALL THE There has been a great deal hoped for from 
RICH INHERIT the result of the recent election in New York 
THE EARTH? City (through the influence of the committee of 

seventy, the non-partisan elements, and the re- 
formers under Dr. Parkhurst) of a mayor who, it was said, was 
outside of party, and above all suspicion of bribery or corrup- 
tion. But is it not possible that a new and different type of 
danger has come in with the death of the Tammany tiger and 
the advent of Mayor Strong? It is observed that he appoints 
to office —and indeed he is reported as saying that this is his 
intent —only rich men —men of large property interests and 
assured social position.” * 
Shade of Benjamin Franklin! Is this indeed to be henceforth 
a goverment of plutocracy, by plutocracy, for plutocracy? Does 
the history of the world go to show that it has been the “men 
of large property interests and assured social position” who 
have had a genius or a desire for wholesome, honest, and pro- 
gressive government, and for equal justice to all classes — that 
corner-stone upon which we supposed this government was built? 
Is it the very rich (and a man who has large property interests 
in New York City is indeed very, very rich from the point of 
view of the general citizen of this country) who are best fitted 





* What is to be the character of the new mayor’s administration was a question 
often asked after election, and repeated just before New Year’s Gay. Developments 
to-day have given clews to what Mayor Strong intends todo. The first clew was his 
appointment of Colonei Waring to the office of street-cleaning commissioner. The new 
commissioner has a good reputation as a sanitary engineer. He is also a man who is 
a in Newport society. It was whispered around to-day that Mayor Strong 
would put none into important positions — that he would put no one at the head of de- 
partments — who was not respected in business circles. The mayor made a declaration 
to-day which corroborates this rumor. It is a very important declaration, and is an- 
other clew as to what his administration will be. 

President Clausen of the park board sent his resignation to the mayor on Tuesday. 
To-day Park Commissioner Tappen also tendered his resignation. Mr. Bell deemed it 
an act of courtesy to Mr. Strong to let him know that his resignation was likewise at 
the disposal of the mayor. Mr. Strong, however, said that, for the present, he would 
not act on these resignations; but he made this declaration: “I shall put on the park 
board men of large property holdings, who are also men of wealth and leisure and of 
undoubted social standing.” This statement of the mayor was reported in all parts 
of the city in an incredibly short space of time, and it had a depressing effect upon 
those candidates who do not come up to the standard set by the new mayor. 

The rumor spread to-day that ex-Senator Platt had failed to obtain from the mayor 
the promise of certain offices for some of Mr. Platt’s followers, and that in revenge 
Mr. Platt had determined to block the passage of the power of removal bill. It was 
further rumored that Mr. Strong had declined to name the Platt men because the can- 
didates were not up to the standard which he established. 

Some persons account for the mayor’s predilection for wealthy men for office by 
pointing to another statement made by him before his election, and reiterated to-day 
to some callers, that it would be the means of doing away with some salaries. There is 
only one member of the park board who receives a salary, and he is the president, who 
is paid $5,000 a year. The mayor said he saw no reason why this salary should be con- 
tinued. The mayor has already picked out some of the richest men in the city of New 
York to hold certain offices, but who they are he would not tell to-day. The new mayor 
is particularly anxious to get hold of the excise and dock boards. Should he succeed, 
by resignations or by law, he will put into those boards men of high social standin 
and wealth. The committee of seventy, of which Mr. Strong was a member, has hai 
not a little to do in framing the policy of the mayor, at least as to the quality of men 
{or quality of purse?] who ought to hold office. —New York dispatch in Boston Herald 
of Jan. 3, 1895. 
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to see and to meet the serious problems of the day? I recog- 
nize that there is a theory, and it is doubtless the one upon which 
Mayor Strong is building, that there will be fewer temptations 
for extortion of money, for blackmail, and for general financial 
corruption, if the office-holders do not feel the need of money, 
are not poor men; but what are the facts? Whose tenement, 
houses are the worst in New York City? Whose breed the 
most disease and vice and crime? If even half the reports of 
the committee of investigation is true, if even half of what Mr. 
Felix Adler says is true, it is to the enormously rich corporation 
and men of Trinity Church that we must look for the worst 
crime, disease, and death dens and traps in all New York.* 





* Trinity Corporation was handled without gloves by Prof. Felix Adler yesterday in 
his lecture before the Ethical Culture Society. “I don’t want to reform tenement 
houses,” he exclaimed early in his discourse. “I want to reform them out of exist- 
ence. The new tenement houses that are being built uptown are not so bad as the old 
ones, but compare them with what a dwelling house should be. There is only one solu- 

_ tion— separate cottages, detached dwellings, no tenements. Statistics show that 
wages have gone up and that the prices of commodities have gone down. But there is 
one commodity, the most necessary of all, that has not gone down. Rent has steadil 
risen. The cost of shelter has gone up one hundred and fifty percent. Rent is the 1 
and chain about the limbs of the workingman. It is the one great drawback to an 
achieving progress. If we would succeed in keeping rent down — that leech upon the 
omen class!— we must liberate them from the ball and chain of the tenement 

ouse. 

“The tenement-house commission of ten years ago, of which I had the honor of 
being a meinber, drafted a bill, which became law, providing for an adequate supply 
of water in the tenements. We felt that we had made some fittle progress. You may 
imagine our surprise, after the bill became a law, that there arose opposition, that an 
appeal was made to the courts to block tenement house reform in this city. All sani- 
tary experts agree upon the necessity for a full supply of water. A law was in 
London in 1891, declaring a house not adequately supplied with water to be unfit for 
human habitation. From what source do you eit this opposition came? Prob- 
ably you suppose it was from the liquor-dealers. It is true that the liquor-dealers are 
interested in keeping the tenements in a bad condition, for then the inmates are driven 
to the saloons. But it was not from the liquor-dealers that the opposition came. Per- 
haps some of you who have read the newspapers and have learned of the corruption in 
our police force think it came from the members of it. Indeed, it is to the interest of the 
eo to oppose tenement-house reform, because we have learned that the police ferce 

s allied with crime, and that the worst tenements are breeding-places of criminals. 
But it was not from the police. It came, of all others, from Trinity Church.” 

Professor Adler spoke the words impressively, and he made a long pause. “* Why ? 
There have been some comments in the newspapers. I have read that the Trinkty 
corporation conducted its business on business pr a, and that it didn’t unite its 
business and religious principles. Trinity blocked the way of reform in this town. 
And Trinity is an old offender. Complaints against its tenements fill the board of 
health records. The death rate in its tenements is thirty-two per cent, against twenty- 
four per cent in other tenement houses. 

“Death, sickness, foul cellars, falling ceilings, leaking roofs, rickety stairs, sunken 
flageings— these are the marks of many of Trinity’s tenements. It has been said that 
we shall never have reform until we Christianize the domicile. You see how Trinity 
Church is proceeding to Christianize the domiciles of the poor of New York. I was 
one of those who placed the law regulating tenements on the statute books, and I have 
a right to cry out against those who oppose the sanitary law. What is the excuse ? 
One is that Trinity Church is not responsible, because it only owns the land and not 
the buildings. It has been shown that many of the leases run but a twelvemonth, and 
yet they have been renewed for a church which stands for one who was poor Himself — 
for Jesus of Nazareth, who made the poor His especial charge. There is no provision 
for those who are going to death in those houses in order that Trinity may build its 
great churches and do its charity —save the mark! The second reason is so childish, 
80 silly, so foolish that it is ridiculous even to repeat it. It is that those people should 
not be supplied with water, because they are dirty. How can one listen to those state- 
ments? Think of eighteen families being dependent upon one hydrant in a back yard! 
Take a day like this and think of women and children standing out in the rain and 
drawing water and then climbing four flights of stairs! This ignorance is culpable 
because it is assumed. Men are not willing to have the knowledge of the way their 
workingmen live. They don’t want it.” 

Then Professor Adler paved the way for his solution of the problem, Rapid transit 
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Have we indeed and in truth come to the time in our Ameri- 
can politics when we are ready to announce openly that “ money 
makes the man”? Was Jay Gould a better or wiser citizen than 
Horace Greeley? Neither Thomas Jefferson, the simple planter, 
Benjamin Franklin, the printer, nor Abraham Lincoln, the rail- 
splitter (and at his very best estate, the poor lawyer), 
would stand even the ghost of a chance, under the new 
régime inaugurated by Mayor Strong and heralded the 
world over as the “reform” administration of New York. 





and bridges would open the suburbs, but this would result in capitalists and syndicates 
buying up the land and holding it for an advance in values. “It would result in new 
corporations like Trinity, dealing with tenements for revenue only,” he said. “ It 
would result in new landlord families that make the aristocracy in New York to-day, 
whose fathers and grandfathers were shrewd enough to buy up New York, and year 
after year they are levying tribute upon us. I believe in municipal purchase. This is 
the solution. The city should purchase land in certain suburbs. It should regulate 
the maximum price of each cottage to be built upon it, and the amount of land each 
should occupy. These should be the homes of workingmen, and they should be per- 
mitted to buy land at the orignal cost plus a small rate of interest. This is the golden 
opportunity.” — New York JVorld, Jan. 7, 1895. 

Much interest was manifested in the subject, ‘“*How to Improve Tenement-House 
Life,” by those who attended the meeting on Wednesday night of the Good Govern- 
ment Club of the Tenth Assembly District, at. its clubrooms, 9 St. Mark’s Place. Three 
gentlemen who have given time, attention, and high intelligence to studying the great 
tenement-house problem were the speakers, They are Edward Marshall, secretary of 
the tenement-house committee, Charles G. Wilson, president of the board of health, 
and Walter G. Ufford, of the University Settlement Society. 

Edward Marshall said that it struck him as peculiarly fitting for a Good Govern- j 
mensclub to look at what had caused bad government. The tenement-house system 
was one of the worst of the causes. Mr. Marshall,in the course of a review of the 
growth of that system, declared that there were districts in this city where there was 

reater density of population than in any other city in the world. Yet, he said, New 

ork’s tenement districts were not the worst in the world. The tenement-house com- 
mittee had covered every tenement house in the city. It had found nearly four hun- 
dred houses without fire-escapes. In some cases there were no violations of the law, 
but in other cases, where there were fire-escapes, they were so obstructed as to be use- 
less. “ During the last year,” he said, “ there has occurred an important change in the 
moral condition of the tenement houses. Not long ago | apr pene in tenements was 
limited and often unknown. Now many of them are full of apartments devoted to 

rostitution. The situation is deplorable. It is fair to suppose that, as the women are 
Getter dressed than the others, envy will be aroused among the young girls, and the 
effect on their morals cannot but be bad.’”’ The speaker desired to have it understood 
that these particulars were entirely personal. 

The outgrowth of all the bad condition, he said, was due toenvironment. The in- 
telligence latent in all children was rarely developed among tenement-house children. 
Whatever could be done fcr the improvement of the environment would be done b 
the tenement-house committee. But it could only strike atenvironment. Mr. Marshall, 
in reply to a question by Mr. Cassatt as to the relation of the committee to rapid 
transit, said the committee would recommend new measures for rapid transit to the 
legislature, but for the tenement-house population he believed there was no solution 
possible in rapid transit. He said the model tenement houses had accomplished much, 
one of the best achievements being that they were profitable. The worst house he had 
seen was 43 Essex Street, a big building. ‘There he had learned of an old man— so old 
that he couldn’t eat the coarse food that his family set before him — being suckled at 
his daughter’s breast. As to the income from tenements, he said the rentals from the 
Navarro flats for one year were two per cent less than those from the house 43 Essex 
Street, and at some length he indicated the difference in the outlay between the two in 
favor of the latter, so far as profit goes. > 

Mr. Marshall was thanked, and President Wilson of the board of health spoke. The 1 
relations of the board of health to those living in tenement houses was, he said, that 
of guardian or superintendent in health matters. This relation was twofold— first, 
in deciding what measures it should take to cause better health; and second, how it 
would enforce those measures. Coiéperation with the people had accomplished some- 
thing. The number of complaints from citizens living in tenement houses had 
increased, which was a good sign. Many had found out that by the acquisition of 
knowledge they could improve their condition. ‘“ But,” he said, “‘there is no royal 
road to success. All that can be done is to peg away.”’ He showed how close the rela- 
tion was by telling of what the sanitary officers and sanitary inspectors had done. He 
believed the force that made up these two classes should be increased by twenty men. 
Still the improvement of tenements had been important. During the last year a large 
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Why, even the Tammany tiger in his temporary grave can 
afford to smile and wink his other eye at such a concep- 
tion of reform as that. And there is no question about the 
grave being temporary, if this is what the “reform” is to end in; 
for, be it distinctly understood, Tammany Hall was not, as is so 
generally understood, wholly a Democratic or even a political 
organization. Tammany Hall was a “boodle” organization, 
first, last, and all the time. Some of its members were Demo- 
crats, some were Republicans, but all were for Tammany “and 
what there is to be got out of it.” 





number of houses had been found in such bad condition as to be unfit to live in. Some 
owners had obeyed the instructions of the board of health, but others had done noth- 
ing. When the board — against the latter many had yielded. The decrease 
of the old houses and the erection of the new had resulted in improving the condition 
of the ple, as was evidenced by the material decrease in the death rate. 

Mr. Wilson, in alluding to the ** front and rear’’ tenements, gave some comparisons 
of death rates in them and in single houses in lots. One was in the Eighth Ward. 
Where there was one house in a lot, the death rate had been a, per thousand. 
Where there were front and rear houses, it had been thirty-seven. With proper legis- 
lation, he said, the board could pull down the rear houses. There was what Mr. Wilson 
called “a remarkable state of affairs’? in a district near the Bowery. In it were six 
hundred and twenty-two persons to the acre, a greater number than in any city in the 
world, except three, Yet in 1893 the death rate there was seventeen per thousand, 
while the general death rate was twenty-three. The explanation was that the religious 
law of the sect which inhabited the district provided for advanced sanitary methods, 
though the law was one of the oldest. 

After announcing his approval of the course of the Tenement-House Committee, 
Mr. Wilson enumerated some new laws and some changes in the laws that he favored. 
Under the present law, he said, a cellar could be occupied without a permit from the 
board of health, providing it was seven feet high and the ceiling was one foot above 
the pavement. This should not be, for the reason of dampness and the impossibility 
of proper ventilation. Paper should not be used on walls and ceilings of rooms and 

ls, ause it becomes filthy and cannot be washed and disinfected. The walls 
should be whitewashed, kalsomined, or painted, the latter being preferable. The law 
should require the introduction and maintenance of Croton water in tenement houses 
ea. Streets in the tenement-house districts should be lighted with electricity, 

cause light is conductive to health, happiness, and comfort. Asphalt pavements 
should replace the i pavements in the tenement-house districts, because they 
can be more easily cleaned, Baths should be placed in each crowded district, either 
free or at a nominal cost. Owners of old-style houses should be compelled to remodel 
their houses so as to have suflicient light from windows by day. Otherwise halls 
should be artificially lighted by day, and the halls of all tenements should be lighted 
atnight. The board of health should have power, where there is persistent overcrowd- 
ing, to notify the owner of the premises, after which, to place the responsibility for 
refusal to remedy, and to prosecute for misdemeanor. There should be small parks in 
the crowded districts. The yp and duties of the health department in connection 
with light and ventilation of tenement houses and the plumbing and drainage of all 
new buiidings, as they existed prior to 1892, and which have since been transferred to 
the building department, should be —— delegated to the health a. At one 
int in his remarks Mr. Wilson dwelt at some length on the disadvantages suffered 

y the loss of the power and duties referred to the last clause. 

Mr. Ufford, of the Tenth Ward Sanitary Union, described the visiting methods of 
the members or the union, which, he said, tried to secure coéperation from the tene- 
ment-house peop!*. * We assure them,” he said, * that we come as friends, tell them 
of the laws and of their rights, and ask them to tell us of their complaints. We have 
made about one hundred complaints to the city departments, have been courteously 
received, and have generally obtained the corrections of abuses which we sought.” 
Mr. Ufford thought the caretakers of the houses should be held responsible for the 
— of halls and stairways; and light was wanted artificial if natural could not 

ac 


“T hold,” he went on, “that the greatest crime in this city is nota crime against 
the adult population, but a crime against child life. There should be more schools in 
the tenement-house districts. They say there are plenty of schools if the children will 
go to them.” Then he told of a little girl who had to leave her school because of 
measles in her family, and who, after two months, went back and was told that her 
place had been filled and that there was no room for her. “In the tenement houses 
are children by thousands,” he said, “‘and whether they will go or not they should have 
the y rggneeyen .’ Asa member of a Good Government club, he concluded, he could 
say that out of Good Government clubs was to come a civic spirit which had never 
been known, certainly in this country. — New York 7imes, Dec. 14, 1894 
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Now, a city government which is based first upon the avowed 
principle that the only road to office or to political preferment 
is through a large bank account —“ large property interests” —is 
abrogating with a high hand every principle of a republican or 
a democratic form of government, and it cannot fail to be a 
question of only a very brief time when the moneyed aristocracy 
of office and the plebeians of poverty will have a far more disas- 
trous collision than the one which resulted in this unique con- 
ception of a “reform” administration. 

It has been pretty well understood for some years that the 
United States Senate is a rich man’s club, and that if man desires 
to become a United States senator, he must first prove his ability 
and willingness to become a millionaire and buy his seat. 
Naturally the infection would spread, and would sift down; 
but to have the open avowal of this policy established in the 
largest, most powerful, and most corrupt municipality in America 
as the direct result of the most gigantic “ moral-reform upheaval ” 
ever experienced in this country, has its comic as well as its 
tragic side. 

Just how far will the blind man attempt to ride the political 
ass? Just how far will the ass consent to be driven into the 
mire? Just what will happen when he finally balks? Mayor 
Strong is doubtless sincere, but he is certainly not a very pro- 
found philosopher nor a very good reader of human nature or of 
history, if he honestly believes that this plan of reforming a 
municipal government by a liberal distribution of offices to the 
rich only will result in anything short of the direst disaster. 
Human nature never did and it never will stand that strain, in 
office or out. 

In this connection be it observed that Mr. Morton, the newly 
elected governor of New York, himself a multi-millionaire, is 
too shrewd a politician to make any very open remarks to that 
effect ; but it has not failed to be pretty generally noticed that 
he has substantially swept the state for men of “ large property 
interests” to put upon his staff. Does this government want 
ever again a president nominated or elected from a state whose 
entire body politic is permeated with nothing so surely as with 
the thought that to be or to become anything the first and the 
only requisite is money, and plenty of it? Is not the result upon 
the whole nation already painfully apparent in a thousand ways? 
Can we endure very much more of it? 

The fact is that the methods and ethics of Wall Street per- 
meate the politics of the whole state of New York, and through 
it and its tactics in the past few years, those of the entire nation. 
It is run on the bull-and-bear basis and method. There is little 
perceptible difference in the parties except that in the main the 
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Republican is a bull party and the Democratic a bear party. 
The leaders of the two play into each other’s hands with as con- 
summate skill as do those who manipulate a “corner” in stocks, 
and they “squeeze” the people with the same pitilessness. 
When Gould and Fiske and their co-conspirators manipulated 
the market far enough, Black Friday came, and they had to 
escape in a boat from the wrath of their victims, and from the 
sight of the suicides which resulted from their work. When 
Platt and Hill and Cleveland and the rest shall have a little 
farther manipulated, on precisely the same methods, the political 
fortunes of the people, what will the political Black Friday be, 
and what will it bring? Are the American people ready to hand 
this nation over to those whose sole idea is, “« Put money in thy 
purse?”? No matter how it is done, no matter at whose cost, no 
matter what disaster it may bring, “ put money in thy purse.” 
That is ihe New York political as it is her financial platform, 
and our national politics are already tainted and permeated by 
the infection. How far off*is the political Black Friday, and 
what will it bring? 


III. 


BUSINESS The present crop of bank defalcations in the 
PRINCIPLES. country in general and in New York City in par- 
ticular has a meaning and a significance which it 
were well to pause and consider and understand. Wall Street 
methods and Wall Street morals have, as I say, become a part 
not only of our national business life but of our national political 
life as well. What are generally called “business principles” 
by the average corporation and capitalist appear to be, in the 
main, simply a lack of all principle. 

Not long ago a man who has spent most of his life in and near 
Wall Street, said in my hearing, “No, sir! if you haven’t got it 
in black and white, you haven’t got it at all.” They were dis- 
cussing a contract that had just been made by one of them with 
one of the largest, best known, and most respectable corporations 
not only in New York but in the world. 

“ Why, the president himself talked with me and agreed to all 
this,” producing a full memorandum, “and so I shall undertake 
the business on his word. The contract is to be drawn up and 
sent to me later.” 

“ Well,” said the first speaker, “ you arealamb. I personally 
know that that same president has even gone the length of mak- 
ing a written and signed contract with a man, and then, 
changing his mind or learning that he could get the business with 
some one else cheaper or on terms which he thinks better for 
himself, I have known him to send for the man, ask to look over 
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his contract again—and tear it up before his face. I have 
known that to be done by this very man, who is so prominently 
connected with many of the leading organizations and corpora- 
tions of this country, and who is president of one of the most 
important institutions in the world. Those are simply his busi- 
ness principles. His idea is that money is power. 

“He tried that sort of game once onthe wrong man. The 
man was only a clerk at the time, but he stepped to the door of 
the president’s private office, where they were alone talking, 
turned the key in the lock, and threatened to throw the smaller 
and older dignitary out of the window if he did not return to 
him the contract — in scraps though it was. The office is on a 
noisy corner. They were something like ten stories above the 
street. It was warm weather and the windows were open and 
very large, and the irate clerk was an athlete. Well, he got the 
scraps of his contract, and he finished his year’s job with that 
corporation, he and the president not ‘speaking as they passed 
by.’ Of course at the end of the year there was a vacancy in 
his department; but I am just telling you this to show you that 
what these men, educated by the tactics of Wall Street, call 
business principles are simply the absence of all principle, and 
that they won’t take the word of each other overnight in a mat- 
ter of finance unless it is evidently to their mutual advantage to 
keep the pledge.” 

And this takes me back to the point from which I started — 
the training that all this sort of thing is to the bank clerks, 
cashiers, and employees generally, of large corporations. They 
all see and recognize the indubitable fact that it is the skilful 
manipulator and not the honest man who succeeds, who gets pro- 
motions, who rises in the estimation of his superiors. The hon- 
est fellows who plod along on their little salaries and do a legiti- 
mate business observe, unless they are semi-idiotic, that the fine 
offices, the handsome desks, the fat places, the easy hours, the 
desirable promotions, year after year, go to the men who are rec- 
ognized as more or less crooked, the men who have to be watched. 
These men float on the top wave until there is an open scandal, 
then the bank or the corporation lifts up its hands in horror, kicks 
the man out, and pretends that it did not know it all the time. 

“ Honesty is the best policy,” or “Tell the truth and shame 
the devil,” may be and often is posted up all over the building ; 
but every employee, from the office boy to the confidential clerks 
and under officers, knows perfectly well that this is merely a part 
of the business, and that if it were observed it would be the 
policy which would keep a clerk a clerk all his life long, and turn 
him out in his old age with nothing a year to live upon. The 
man who takes these mottoes seriously has seen the crooked 
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men rise over him year after year; and there is not a clerk or an 
office boy in many of these largest corporations who does not 
fully understand that this is a fact and why it is a fact. He may 
not have formulated, but he knows it, and trims his sails to fit 
the wind which he knows comes from the directors’ offices and 
the president’s sanctum. If he happens to be born too rigidly 
honest and old-fashioned to trim them after the Wall Street 
method, he plods along on his little salary, denying himself and 
his family much, until one day he is too old or he is ill, and his 
place is filled, and he is turned out to die. If he is of the aver- 
age order, he gradually learns to take the road which he observes 
leads to sumptuous living and official preferment, and ends — in a 
cell at police headquarters or in a director’s chair, just according 
to his skill in manipulation, or as his “ influence,” his “ pull,” or 
his “luck” may determine. 

In the matter of the many recent bank defalcations and 
breaches of trust, which just now directed my attention this way, 
I wish to add this. Any bank director in New York City knows 
perfectly well that his cashiers and tellers: can not live as they 
are required to live in that city on the beggarly salaries paid to 
most of these defaulters. They know that these men must get 
money some other way to keep up. They simply hope that their 
employee has taken it out of the other fellow. Three thou- 
sand dollars a year seems a pretty good salary to men in small 
towns or even in many cities. It is the price of an evening’s 
entertainment in New York City to the directors of these same 
corporations, and it is not asum upon which a bank cashier or 
teller can live, pay rent, and support a family as he must do in 
that city. Corporations all know this fact perfectly well. They 
know that their employees must supplement their salary in some 
way —- by hook or by crook. The employees know that the 
directors know it. The result is not far to seek, nor is it strange 
when it is found. Rather is it strange that so few are caught, 
and that officers of great corporations continue to look upon the 
process as “good business principles,” and, like the ostrich, to 
keep only the head of the bird concealed in the sand. Every 
employee under them is wholly familiar with the aspect of the 
entire bird. Just now we are urged by politicians and some 
newspapers to run this government on the same sort of “business 
principles.” The question which occurred to me was and is, Are 
we prepared to take the consequences? 





A THEORY OF TELEPATHY AND THE LIGHT 
IT THROWS UPON THE PROBLEM OF 
IMMORTALITY. 


BY T. E. ALLEN. 


In the January Arena the kinds of facts with which experi- 
mental telepathy deals were pointed out, though without an 
attempt to give an exhaustive enumeration of them. We are to 
turn now to the theoretical side of the subject and to picture to 
the imagination, even if imperfectly, what takes place when a 
telepathic message is transmitted from one mind to another. 

Certain facts are known which furnish a starting-point. 1. 
Heat, light, sound, electricity and other forces are undulations, 
vibrations or waves in the ether or in air. 2. These vibrations 
are causes of mental states. 3. Vice versa, méntal states are 
causes of vibrations. This is most obvious, perhaps, in the case 
of speech. We talk of the pressure in the engine cylinder being 
due to the impact of the molecules of steam upon its walls, and 
of the light emanating from a gas flame as due to the production 
of vibrations in the ether by the very rapid oscillations of highly- 
heated particles or atoms of carbon, Is it possible to draw a 
picture of the ultimate nature of thought which shall be nearly 
or quite as definite as the two cases cited? I believe so. 

Every real object of thought in the phenomenal world must 
be either a substance or a modification, operation or quality of a 
substance. To which category does thought belong? Unless 
we are prepared to maintain that the operation of the mind 
involves an unceasing transformation of vibrations (force) into 
substance and a reciprocal transformation of substance into 
vibrations, we must hold that it belongs to the second category, 
that thought is a force and not a substance. Further, analogy 
and its dynamic relations to other kinds of vibrations make it 
highly probable, if not certain, that thought is vibration of a 
substance. But of what substance? Of molecules of ordinary 
matter in the brain or of another substance, whether molecular 
or not? The last question involves the two theories of life 
which hold possession of the majority of minds —the material- 
istic, and the soul or spiritualistic (using this term in its philo- 
sophical sense) theories. It is suflicient to observe here that the 
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phenomena of experimental telepathy — for | now affirm nothing 
concerning spontaneous cases—so far as I am familiar with 
them, do not help us to decide between these theories. In other 
words, they do not show us whether the real mechanism of 
thought consists in the vibration of molecules of ordinary matter 
in the brain or in the vibration of another substance existing in 
definite correlation with and conditioned by such molecules. 

In a paper entitled “ Cerebral Radiation” read before the 
electrical section of the Franklin Institute, March 1, 1892, Prof. 
Edwin J. Houston, a prominent electrician, proposed a theory to 
account for certain psychical phenomena. I shall quote the 
more important part relating to telepathy.* 


On the single assumption . . . that cerebration or thought, whatever 
may be its exact mechanism, is accompanied by molecular or atomic 
vibrations of the gray or other matter of that part of the brain called 
the cerebrum, I would propose the following hypothesis to account for 
telepathy. . . . Postulating the existence of the universal or luminifer- 
ous ether, which is now generally accepted in scientific circles, and 
bearing in mind the fact that this ether passes through even the dens- 
est matter as easily as water through a sieve, it follows that the brain 
atoms or molecules that are here assumed as the cause of cerebration 
are completely surrounded by the ether. Now, since the ether is a 
highly elastic, easily movable medium, it would follow that thought or 
cerebration, if attended by vibrations, must necessarily develop in the 
ether wave motions, which have the brain atoms or molecules for their 
centres. In other words, the act of thought or cerebration necessitates 
an expenditure of energy, because it necessitates the setting in motion 
of these assumed atomic or molecular brain particles. . . . Cerebral 
energy, or energy thus expended in producing thought, is dissipated by 
imparting wave motions to the surrounding ether, and such waves are 
sent out in all directions from the brain, possibly in greater amount or 
of greater amplitude from some of the brain openings, as, for example, 
those of the eyes. 

Let us assume, then, that cerebral radiations or waves are given off 
from every sentient or active brain, and that these waves pass into the 
space around the brain something like the waves that are imparted to 
the air around a sounding tuning fork. The cerebral radiations are not 
so gross as those of sound. Their wave lengths are almost certainly 
much shorter. They are imparted to the universal ether. If such 
waves, which I would call thought waves or cerebral waves, be present 
in ether that fills all space, it will be interesting to inquire what phe- 
nomena they might be expected to produce. It being assumed that 
these vibrations take place in the ether itself, there need be no doubt or 
speculation as to the general nature of the waves themselves. They 
would presumably partake either of the nature of transverse or torsional 
vibrations. The best known examples of the vibrations which occur in 
the universal ether are the vibrations which are now generally recog- 
nized as transmitting the phenomena of heat, light, electric or magnetic 
radiations, viz., of transverse or torsional vibrations. 

An active brain may, therefore, be regarded as moulding the ether 
around it into thought waves that are spreading outward from it in all 


* Electrical Review, June 4, 1892, or The Psychical Review, Vol.I., p. 150 (November- 
December, 1892). 
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directions. In this respect it is not unlike a conductor through which 
an oscillatory discharge is passing, producing those waves which Hertz 
has so beautifully demonstrated as resembling the vibrations that pro- 
duce light. Assume, then, that the cerebral radiations partake of the 
nature of thermal, luminous, electric or magnetic radiations, and the 
following explanation of telepathy, or thought transference, is, to say 
the least, not improbable. I would explain the possibility of the trans- 
ference of specific cerebral vibrations from an active brain to a passive 
or receptive brain, by the simple action of what is known in science as 
sympathetic vibrations. Take the case, for example, of a vibrating 
tuning fork that is sending off its waves across the space which separates 
it from a second tuning fork, not as yet in motion, but tuned so as to be 
able to vibrate in exact unison with it. As is well known, the exact 
correspondence between the period of the active or the transmitting 
fork, and the passive or the receptive fork, is such that the vibrations 
of one fork are gradually taken up by the other fork, so that the energy 
of the motion of the one is transferred or carried across the space exist- 
ing between them by means of pulses or waves set up in the air which 
surrounds them. As is well known, such sympathetically excited vibra- 
tions can be produced in a fork situated at a considerable distance from 
the exciting fork. 

Or, similarly, take the case of the sympathetic vibrations excited by 
waves of light. Solar energy is radiated or transferred across the space 
existing between the sun and the earth by waves or oscillations in the 
luminiferous ether. These waves, falling on the delicate structure of a 
leaf, suffer a species of selective absorption, certain wave lengths being 
absorbed and others thrown off. The absorbed waves excite or produce 
sympathetic vibrations in the molecules of carbon dioxide present jn the 
leaf, and cause the atoms of carbon and oxygen in such molecules to 
move towards and from one another in interatomic vibrations, which 
increase in amplitude or violence until their chemical affinity or atomic 
attraction is overcome and dissociation occurs. The oxygen is then 
thrown from the leaf into the air, and the carbon is retained in the 
structure of the plant. 

Or, take.the still more interesting case of what Hertz calls electric 
resonance. ... It is now generally recognized by electricians that a 
conductor, which is the seat of an oscillatory electric discharge, is send- 
ing into the space around it electric waves or oscillations which travel 
with the velocity of light, and which are, in fact, of exactly the same 
nature as light itself. If these electric waves meet a circuit so tuned as 
regards the period of oscillation of the circuit in which they originally 
occurred, as to be in consonance with them, electric oscillations will be 
set up in this circuit of exactly the same nature as those exciting it. In 
view of these facts it does not seem improbable to me that a brain 
engaged in intense thought should act as a centre of cerebral radiations, 
nor that these radiations, proceeding outwards in all directions from 
such brain, should affect other brains on which they fall, provided, of 
course, that such brains are tuned to vibrate in unison with them. In 
such cases the absorption of energy by the recipient brain may be either 
a species of selective absorption, in which its train of thought is only 
modified, or it may be absolute, in which case the recipient brain has 
excited in it an exact reproduction of the thoughts of the exciting brain. 


It will be evident from the following quotation that Prof. A. 
E. Dolbear is in substantial accord with Professor Houston. He 
says * ;: — 








* “The Ether and Its Newly Discovered Properties,’ ARENA, June, 1892. 
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The sympathetic relation between matter and the ether... by 
which any kind of motion of a given atom or molecule tends to produce 
the same kind of motion in another similar atom or molecule, has a 
significance apparent at once when stated. Grant that mental action is 
accompanied by molecular motions of any sort, and it follows that there 
must be corresponding ether waves; and similarly constituted molecules 
in other bodies must as necessarily move in consonance with the first, as 
if the source was heat motion upon a similar molecule; and such phe- 
nomena as thought-transference [or telepathy] would be looked for and 
explained as simply as the phenomena of the exchange of heat. 


While other facts already known or destined to be discovered 
may call for a modification of the theory of telepathic action as 
formulated by Professor Houston, I regard his explanation as 
essentially correct. Being equipped now with some insight into 
the facts of telepathy and with a theory that so completely assim- 
ilates them with the phenomena belonging to the domain of the 
physicist, it will be interesting to go still farther by asking, What 
is the bearing of this theory upon the problem of immortality 
which always and everywhere presses upon so many minds for 
solution? I shall pass over the difference upon which many 
would insist between continued existence after death and immor- 
tality in the strictest sense of the term, merely hinting that if 
the establishment of certain alleged facts is held not to justify the 
inference of the actual immortality of the soul, then the physical 
scientist must revise the reasonings upon which his faith in the 
indestructibility of matter rests, since the logical procedure is the 
same in both cases. 

The best proof of immortality — and, I am inclined to believe, 
the only conclusive one possible— must be sought in that 
domain preémpted by the so-called “supernaturalism” of the 
great religions of the world, and by modern spiritualism and 
some of the “occultists” of our day, a domain now being in- 
vaded slowly but surely by the workers of the psychical research 
movement whose aim is to fly the standard of science over this 
great borderland and to annex it to our present possessions of 
cultivated and fruitful territory. It is just over the boundary, 
into what is for so many a terra incognita, that we must now pass 
for a short time in order to carry our argument forward. Of the 
two basic affirmations of modern spiritualism, spirit communion, 
it will readily be seen, involves the truth of immortality. Can it 
also be said that a belief in immortality should carry with it, 
logically, a belief in spirit communion? There is a chain of rea- 
soning connecting the two that is worthy of consideration. 

Ii has already been pointed out that it is highly probable, if 
not certain, that thought is vibration of a substance. When a 
t chicken comes into existence, we do not find that some mysterious 
power brings the material part alongside the egg and that then, 
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“presto pass,” an utterly immaterial life-essence is transferred 
from the egg to the body. No. The egg capable of producing 
a chicken, is itself transformed little by little until it becomes the 
chicken and frees itself from its prison. When a snake sheds its 
skin the mysterious power does not place before it a new skin 
and expect it to crawl from one to the other deprived of all outer 
covering while making the change. No. A new one simply 
grows underneath the old, and at the right time the latter is cast 
off. If man is immortal, all of the analogies of nature are against 
the supposition that a vital spark leaps from the old body into a 
new and invisible one, but they all favor the view that there is a 
real, substantial, though invisible part of man that at death shakes 
off or emerges from the shell of clay. 

We now have a man launched into spirit life with a body as 
real to himself as our material envelopes are to each one of us. 
He is immortal, we say; the individuality persists. Therefore, 
consciousness persists. But the existence of consciousness de- 
pends upon conditions. In mortal life, the great recognized 
generator of knowledge and stimulus to activity are the impres- 
sions that sweep over us from without through the sensitive 
channels that connect us with the universe. Without these 
channels, what we call consciousness never would have existed 
in man. The persistence of consciousness, too, depends upon 
the incoming of new impressions through them. Cut them off 
for years or even months, and intelligence shrivels perceptibly 
and consciousness is correspondingly impoverished, leading the 
poor victim towards imbecility. Continue the exclusion of im- 
pressions long enough, and the time will come when it cannot be 
said that you any longer have a truly human consciousness to 
deal with. The machinery of the mind is like that of a cotton 
mill, it is rapidly destroyed when left without its proper work. 

Immortality requires, then, that the spirit should be able to 
modify and to be modified by its environment. But, as other 
spirits like itself must be a part of its environment, therefore, 
spirits can act upon each other, or, in other words, they live in a 
communion which, to say the least, can scarcely be less complete 
than that which we now enjoy. And since they can act upon 
each other, it is very reasonable to suppose that they can com- 
municate with mortals; because, starting with the hypothesis 
that man is immortal, we have already seen that the only plaus- 
ible way in which another life can be realized is through the 
separation of a composite body which must be at least twofold, 
whence we are already spirits, spirits plus a physical body. 
Then, as excarnate spirits must be able, as we have seen, to com- 
municate with one another, communion must depend, not upon 
some organ of the physical body, but upon some faculty or power 
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possessed by spirits. Finally, as we also are spirits, we must 
possess the faculties that belong to spirits; therefore, spirits can 
communicate with mortals. 

The chief objection, probably, that can be made to this argu- 
ment is, that granting that spirits communicate with one another, 
it does not follow that they can -with us, because the physical 
body may be an obstacle that can not be overcome. Fortunately, 
however, the world is already in possession of knowledge that 
shows conclusively that the body can not be such a barrier. It 
is just here that the phenomena of telepathy supply an important 
link in the chain of argument. These phenomena force us to 
admit that we have here to deal with a kind of communion where 
the body is not an insurmountable barrier, and in which, since 
no specific telepathic organ is known to exist, it is probable that 
the brain alone (or, at most, with the nervous system) of all the 
physical mechanism, is concerned. In my judgment, then, with 
the help of telepathy, the argument that makes spirit communion 
a logical consequence of a belief in immortality is a strong one, 
and the firmer a person’s belief in the one, the more he is com- 
mitted to concede the necessary truth of the other. 

Now, I am constrained to believe, in the light of the fore- 
going discussion, that the churches have never truly digested 
the great doctrine of the immortality of the soul. They have 
accepted it asa dogma. They have not deliberately set them- 
selves the task of finding out what things must be true in order 
to make immortality possible and what other things must or 
probably do follow — spirit communion, for example. No man 
and no school of thought can be said to have reached full 
maturity until he or it expands every proposition held to be true 
so fully as to bring out every logical consequence available at 
the stage of evolution then attained, and lack of maturity or of 
courage is always shown when such consequences are not sever- 
ally either clearly affirmed to be true or else denied as false 
along with the basic premise or premises upon which they rest. 
Standing where we do to-day, then, the attitude of the churches 
towards the doctrine of the immortality of the soul is susceptible 
of but two interpretations. It furnishes a case, upon the one 
hand, of arrested intellectual development or, upon the other, of 
cowardice growing out of the fear of consequences if too much 
is conceded to psychical science or to Spiritualism. When will 
the churches be consistent and either give up teaching immor- 
tality or else squarely face the logical implications of that 
doctrine ? 

The ground we have traversed raises the question whether 
certain mediumistic phenomena ought not to be explained by 
saying that they are cases of telepathy where the agent is an 
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excarnate spirit and the percipient a medium. And this, in 
turn, suggests the inquiry whether the mediumistic trance is not, 
in a similar manner, capable of being classified with hypnotic 
phenomena, the operator being a spirit and the subject the 
medium, 

“ Starting with the belief in immortality, you have succeeded,” 
some critic will say, “in presenting a more or less convincing 
argument going to show that the truth of spirit communion 
logically follows. But here am I, a materialist, a disbeliever in 
a future life; have you said a single word to shatter my scepti- 
cism?” From one standpoint, no; from another, yes. It can 
not be claimed, of course, that experimental telepathic phenom- 
ena, taken by themselves, prove spirit communion, and that the 
materialist is forced, therefore, to concede that the immortality 
of the soul logically follows. But the truth of experimental 
telepathy should, nevertheless, produce a positive effect upon 
his mind, and one calculated to throw light upon the problem of 
immortality. For one of the greatest stumbling-blocks when we 
come to the outposts of science, to the strips of territory as yet 
but partially explored, is that so many people are so sure that 
they know beforehand that there can not possibly be anything 
there worth considering. Even true men of science, men who 
have made important contributions to knowledge, fall into this 
error. Lavoisier, the French chemist, scouted the idea that 
aerolites fell from the sky; there were no stones in the sky, 
therefore, none could fall! In general, because certain things 
are observed to be true within the area B, it does not necessarily 
follow that they must be true within the area C. If you wish to 
know what is true in C go there and look ; do not assume that 
. your knowledge of B exhausts the universe ! 

The materialist — and all doubters as well—should bear in 
mind, then, that if phenomena which could not possibly occur, 
have, nevertheless, actually been witnessed, it is about time for 
him to begin to distrust his own infallibility and to focus his 
powers upon alleged facts which profess to support even such 
nonsensical propositions as that a part of man consists of a sub- 
stance different from matter in its three known forms, and that 
this part is immortal. It is most desirable that the world should 
be aroused to the tremendous importance of psychical phenom- 
ena. I recommend a few doses of telepathy in cases of material- 
ism. The prognosis is that the scornful expression will give 
way to a serious cast of countenance, and that a certain very 
noticeable swelling sometimes accompanying this symptom will 
subside sufficiently to enable the patient to put on his hat to 
attend a meeting of a psychical society or to visit—God save 
the mark ! —a medium. 





GLIMPSES OF THE PROPHETIC FACULTY OF 
THE MIND REVEALED IN DREAMS. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


Most persons attach small importance to dreams; nor is this 
widespread incredulity unwarranted when we remember how 
large a proportion of dreams seem to be composed of vagrant 
thought images and phantasies wandering through the brain, fre- 
quentiy without coherence and manifestly beyond the grasp of 
sober reason or the normal will; especially when we further 
remember that the producing cause so often appears to be the 
physical condition of the dreamer. Nor is this scepticism to be 
regretted when persons are rational and broad-minded enough to 
rise above an indifferent or dogmatic attitude when in the pres- 
ence of a possible clew to a truth which runs counter to accepted 
canons. ‘The sincere seeker after truth, imbued with the genuine 
scientific spirit, will ever keep in mind the sage observation of 
the eminent English physician and surgeon, Dr. Baird, that “Un- 
limited scepticism is equally the child of imbecility as implicit 
credulity.” There are dreams which cannot be dismissed as the 
phantasms of the brain running riot while reason sleeps; dreams 
which give us glimpses of the occult power of the soul. Such 
are of positive value to the student of psychical science because 
they add to the treasury of facts so necessary to be garnered in 
order that science may arrive at the underlying laws which 
govern psychical phenomena. 

In this paper I wish to give the details of a most remarkable 
dream which belongs to the important group that points to the 
prophetic power of the soul. The gentleman who relates this 
dream enjoys the confidence of his townsmen, being regarded as 
strictly truthful and as having a character which for integrity of 
purpose is above question. Mr. Podmore aptly illustrates the 
value of such dreams as I am about to recount by likening them 
to the few footprints preserved in stone among the millions 
impressed upon the sands in prehistoric ages. 

I wish to preface the narration of this dream by relating a 
little personal experience, which though of trivial consequence 
has a certain value when taken with other dreams of a like 
characteristic in giving a hint of a prophetic faculty resident in 
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the mind. On the morning of March 14, 1894, I dreamed I was 
going to the Longwood station to take my train for Boston. On 
reaching Kent Street I saw the train coming from the Brookline 
station. I began to run in the hope of reaching the depot before 
the train left, but by the time I arrived at the corner of Kent 
Street and Longwood Avenue I heard the engine bell ring and 
saw the white smoke shoot up through the crevices of the 
bridge.* I thought I ran so fast that I brought on the asthma, 
and when I awoke I had an oppressed feeling through my chest. 

I immediately began to dress, and Mrs. Flower said, “It is 
early; do not get up yet.” 

I replied that I was afraid I would miss my train, and then 
related my dream. 

She laughed and said, “That is funny. I expect you had 
asthma in your sleep, and that made you dream that you brought 
it on by running.” 

I hastened to dress, ate my breakfast and started for the city. 
I found that I was earlier than usual, and would have to wait 
some time for my train, which left at 8.13. So I determined to 
go to the Beacon Boulevard and take an electric car. I started 
down Perry Street. A gentleman came out of one of the houses, 
carrying a small valise; he walked briskly and turned up Francis 
Street toward Kent Street. The idea came to me that he was 
going to the train. I looked at my watch and saw that there 
would be three and a half minutes before the 7.58 train was due. 
It immediately occurred to me that I might catch that train, as I 
thought my watch was a little fast, and I started up Francis 
Street at a rapid gait. A moment later I was lost in the consid- 
eration of a paper I was preparing for Tue Arena. (Here let 
me state that a large part of my mental work is done when 
walking on the street. I soon become so absorbed in whatever 
subject I am preparing that I see no one, and my mind seems to 
act automatically in directing me to my destination.) On reach- 
ing Kent Street I saw the train coming from the Brookline sta- 
tion, and following my impulses I began running, in the hope of 
catching it, but on arriving at the corner of Longwood Avenue 
and Kent Street, I heard the bell for starting, and the next instant 
saw the smoke shoot up through the crevices of the bridge. 

Then, and not till then, did the picture of my dream flash 
upon me; but the scene was so graphic, and so exact was the 
experience I had passed through about an hour before, that for 
a moment it startled me. My breathing was very difficult, 
caused from running, and [I did not get relief for some time 
after reaching my office. Now, of course, this might be merely 





* At that time (March 14, 1894) the depot was on the opposite side of the Longwood 
Avenue bridge from its present location. The new depot was not then finished. 
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a chance occurrence, but when taken with scores of dreams which 
evidence the presence of a prophetic knowledge in the mind it 
has, for the dreamer at least, a value.* 
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EXPLANATION TO ILLUSTRATION, 


The above crude drawing will help the reader to understand the description given 
in the account of my dream and the verification. 
1. My home on Aspinwall Avenue. 7. Bridge over railroad tracks. 


2. Perry Street. 8. Old Longwood Depot, not now used. 

3. Francis Street. 9. New depot, Longwood Station. 

4. Toxeth Street, through which I always 10. St. Paul’s Street, leading to Beacon 
go to steam cars. Boulevard. 

5. Kent Street. 11. Railroad from Brookline to Boston. 

6. Longwood Avenue. 

I shall now give an account of the remarkable dream of Mr. 
Thomas H. Bates and its startling sequel. 

On Dee. 6, 1894, I received a letter from a prominent profes- 
sional gentleman in Fresno, Cal., enclosing clipping from the 
Fresno (Cal.) Republican of November 17. The writer stated 
that he could vouch for the truthfulness of Mr. Bates, as he had 
known him for some years to be a man whose veracity, honesty 
and truthfulness were unquestioned. Later I received the 
following endorsements of Mr. Bates from prominent townsmen. 

“ This is to certify that we have known Mr. Thomas Bates for 
a number of years, and that his character for honesty, sobriety 
and integrity is first class.— TuHompson & Price, Attorneys-at- 
Law, Fresno, Cal., Dec. 15, 1894.” 

* The above facts are precisely as set down in my journal on the nigth of March 14, 
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«“ Mr. Bates has been a resident of this city and an acquaintance 
of mine fer some years. He is a man of integrity, sobriety and 
good character.— Frencu Lansine, Attorney-at-Law, Fresno, 
Cal.” 

From the communication published in the Fresno Republican, 
of Nov. 17, 1894, I quote the following, in which the dream and 
its sequel are given : — 


In the city of Chicago, at 26 Cottage Grove Avenue, in 1870, while 
sleeping soundly, I saw a man enter my bedroom through the window, 
and while looking in my face with a murderous knife clutched in his 
right hand, he took from under my pillow my watch and valuables and 
departed down the stairs and out into the street. This in brief is the 
substance, but the sequel! will be told further on. 

While bending over me to watch for any evidences of wakefulness, 
his face within six inches of my own and the devil gleaming out of his 
eyes, he proceeded in the vernacular of the cult “to go through me.” 
He was engaged about ten minutes, I should judge, but to me it seemed 
an hour, while horrible thoughts were flitting through my brain, intently 
watching his every move and noticing every peculiarity of his person 
and dress. After satisfying himself that nothing was omitted, he turned 
his demoniacal face towards me to make sure I was not feigning, and 
stealthily departed. I followed him to the door and saw him spring 
the night-latch. 

I at once awoke, and to my agreeable surprise found that all I had 
supposed lost was undisturbed, and my vision was but the fantasy of a 
dream. I pondered over it, dwelt upon the vividness of the scene, 
racking my brain for an interpretation of so evil an omen, believing that 
it portended the enactment of a future scene in my life. The rest of 
the night found me in a condition of restlessness, but 1 was convinced 
that the future would bring me face to face with the object of my vision. 
In the morning I related my experience to the landlord, who made light 
of my credulity, but it was of short duration, for on the third night I 
was robbed. 

About this time an attempt at robbery and murder had been com- 
mitted in another part of the city, and in the struggle between the 
murderer and his victim a portion of the murderer’s thumb nail was 
torn off by contact with the hammer of the pistol and was found on the 
floor the following morning. To this incident and my dream, the 
apprehension and conviction of the criminal was due. 

It happened in this way. I had read in the papers of the crime and 
the episode of the thumb nail, and I had astrong belief that it would 
be the light which would lead justice to the lair of the midnight assassin. 
And so it did. I was always on the alert for the face I had seen in my 
dream, for the fierceness of those demoniacal eyes had burned their 
likeness into my very soul, and the hot breath of the would-be murderer 
bathed my face in perspiration while bending over me on the night 
referred to. I was beginning to fear that the thief would elude detec- 
tion, and yet instinctively I could not divorce the thought that I would 
yet meet him, which I did under peculiar circumstances. 

Some two months had elapsed and no tidings of discovery, when by 
a fortuitous circumstance I attended a sensational trial in the police 
court, the defendant and plaintiff being no less personages than Lydia 
Thompson and Wilbur F. Story, editor of the Times. To my astonish- 
ment, I encountered the evil eye with the face I had seen in my dream, 
and for which I had been so anxiously looking. He was sitting among 
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the spectators, watching the proceedings anxiously. I drew near him 
where he sat, and saw that one side of his thumb nail had been chipped 
out, exactly as if done by the hammer of a pistol. I informed the 
police; the stranger was interviewed, and became so excited and showed 
such evidences of guilt that he was arrested. His trial followed. The 
piece of broken thumb nail was in evidence, and he was held. 


In response to a letter of inquiry, I received the following 
communication, December 21, from Mr. Bates, giving further 
details of this remarkable dream : — 


The details of the article published in the Daily Republican at Fresno 
under the caption of ‘“ Realities of Dreams,’’ Nov. 17, 1894, written by 
myself, occurred at No. 28 Cottage Grove Avenue, in the month of Au- 
gust, 1870. The building is yet standing, and was used at that time as 
a second-class hotel. The owner’s name was Christopher Huber. 

It was about the hour of midnight when the burglar entered my room 
through the window. I seemed to be conscious of his coming, for when 
he entered the room I appeared to be double; that is, there were two of 
me —the sleeping one, whom I recognized as myself, and the one who 
awaited the coming of the burglar. I saw myself in deep slumber, and 
it all appeared quite natural that “ the other one of me”’ should be free; 
yet the thought of looking at myself as a different body, and being out- 
side of myself I could not comprehend, though, as I said, it seemed to 
be all right. I noted the breathing, the color of the skin and hair of my 
sleeping self and knew that it was myself I was looking at; but how I 
got outside of myself was a mystery. 

The burglar pushed one hand under the pillow and withdrew my vest 
containing my watch and money, never removing his eyes from my 
sleeping face. To me his face was a wonderful study of malignity, fear 
and desperation —the eyes particularly, for I have never lost sight of 
the demon behind them. Whenever I think of this episode in my life, 
that face, and with it every incident of the night I first beheld it, ap- 
pears before me. I followed the man down stairs, and saw him spring 
the night latch and pass into the street. Then I awoke; that is, my 
body did, and the other one of me that was watching all the time disap- 
peared. My first concern was for my valuables. which were found as I 
had left them on retiring. But the dream had so impressed me that I 
could not rid myself of its ominous character. I was convinced that 
there was truth behind it and that the scene I had just witnessed in 
shadow pantomime was yet to be acted in reality. 

This was Thursday midnight, and the following Sunday morning my 
room was entered and my valuables were stolen, while I was asleep. Here 
is an interval of fifty-six hours concerning incidents that are to be a part 
of my future life revealed to me in a picture of startling impressiveness, 
every detail of which I am led to believe was subsequently fulfilled. 
Upon what do I base the belief that the theft was consummated as re- 
vealed in the dream? By what followed —the recognition of the face 
I subsequently discovered, which I had seen only in my dream, and 
which proved to be that of a criminal who had almost assassinated a 
person about the time of my dream. 

The attempted murder and robbery occurred on Indiana Avenue, in 
the vicinity of Twenty-Second Street, where Seeley —for that was the 
criminal’s name, if my memory serves me correctly — lost a portion of 
his nail in contact with the hammer of the pistol. It might have been 
before or after the scene of which I write; of that I am not positive. 
But it was about that time, and I remember distinctly how the episode 
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of the thumb nail struck me as being connected in some way with the 
face I had seen in my dream. Treat it ever so lightly, I could not divorce 
myself from the thought that I should meet my man face to face. The 
newspaper report of the robbery was very meagre, suppressed, I sup- 
pose, for police advantage, as is frequently done. How the man entered 
the house or how he was encountered or escaped, the back files of the 
newspapers could tell, but I presume the great fire burned them all up. 
His name, I believe, was Robert Seeley, and his home Elmira, New York. 
He was awaiting trial during the great fire, and what was done with him 
I never knew. 

And now for the recognition. Shortly after the affair of which I 
write, Lydia Thompson the burlesque actress, with a troupe of female 
performers, appeared at the Grand Opera House, and Wilbur F. Story, 
then editor and proprietor of the Times, published some severe and 
bitter strictures on the performance, and on Miss Thompson in partic- 
ular, to which she took exception and expressed her disapproval by 
cowhiding the editor on the public thoroughfare. This it was which 
took me to the old Armory Building police court to hear the trial, as 
Mr. Story had Miss Thompson arrested. The police judge’s name was 
Milliken. The building was crowded with curious onlookers, drawn 
thither by the racy developments expected in a case of this character, 
no less than on account of the prominence of the individuals. Among 
the number was the man I sought, but of whose presence I was entirely 
oblivious till my eye rested on his evil countenance, when the recognition 
was as convincing as though spoken from the clouds. There was no 
mistaking my man; those eyes bore evidence of their owner’s identity, 
and to discover the broken nail would be an additional corroboration. 
Not wishing to divert his attention from the proceedings or arouse his 
suspicion, I carelessly elbowed my way through the large concourse of 
people till I was by his side. Then I caught sight of the broken nail, 
and this determined my immediate duty. Accordingly I notified the 
police officer, Captain Lull (since killed by the James and Younger out- 
laws in Missouri), and the criminal was arrested. Of course I knew it 
would be folly for me to base a charge on the strength of my evidence, 
as faras I was concerned. But the party with whom the burglar had 
the encounter was found, and identified the robber as the one with 
whom he had the affray. The chipped nail was in evidence, and played 
its part; but the delays of the law, practised by cunning lawyers, left it 
in the region of doubt, and I never knew what became of the man. Now 
the time between my dream and the meeting with him in the Armory 
Building was within the limit of sixty to ninety days. I am not exact 
as to time, but it was in that vicinity. Tuomas H. BArEs. 


It will be noticed that in both instances related above the 
mind shadowed forth what was to take place in the future, while 
in the case of Mr. Bates a pantomime was enacted over his sleep- 
ing body so weird that the recollection of the demoniacal face 
led to the arrest of a criminal. These illustrations, while incon- 
clusive in themselves, and wanting in many particulars which the 
exact scientist or the mind trained properly to weigh evidences 
could desire, are valuable when taken with other similar experi- 
ences, many of which complement them by furnishing the evi- 
dential elements absent in these cases. As I have before stated, 
we are blazing a way through a forest as yet little travelled; the 
trees we mark will be of value to those who some day will build 
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a noble highway. Our first concern is to obtain evidence and 
weigh and sift it. Next it is our duty to classify the phenomena 
which has stood the test of modern scientific methods. Many 
experiences are in and of themselves of small worth, but as cor- 
roborating others along the same line of research, or as adding to 
the sum of -human experiences in a given domain, they possess a 
real value. As Hugo rightly says: “The mission of science is 
to study and sound everything. All human knowledge is but 
picking and culling. To abandon psychic phenomena to credulity 
is to commit treason against human reason.’ 











THE ASCENT OF MAN. 


BY S. MILLINGTON MILLER, M. D. 


Tuere is a secluded hamlet on the Island of Martha’s Vine- 
yard called Chilmarth. One out of every twenty-five of its 
inhabitants is deaf. Many are blind and some are idiots. Two 
of the first settlers, twelve generations ago, were deaf people. 
This community, isolated from the outer, larger, pulsing world, 
has not only retained its primitive customs and manners, but the 
physical taint in the original stock has also produced a plenteous 
harvest of affliction. In one collateral branch deafness has oc- 
curred and disappeared and recurred, with curious atavistic 
perseverance. In another collateral branch blindness has pur- 
sued the same wayward and yet persistent course. Blindness 
and deafness are, therefore, not the offspring of idiocy, but each 
defect has grown more and more intense in its particular line of 
descent until what was at first only a defective sense, becomes a 
deterioration of the entire central shrine of the mind, and an 
idiot is born. 

Chilmarth, with its quaintly tainted stock, kept isolate from 
the infusion of new blood by preference and by environment, is 
a sort of garden of affliction. Into its loamy soil the seed of the 
noxious weed of disease was originally dropped by accident, and 
not only grows unmolested by the gardener, Time, among the 
flowers of health, but year by year strangles and presses them 
out, their place being taken by increasing crops of its own deadly 
species. Deaf cousin marries blind cousin, or vice versa — very 
distant cousins, perhaps, but all bearing within their systems the 
same “fly in the potter’s ointment.” No fresh, vigorous, alien 
blood is introduced from the outer world. 

In communities where the Roman Catholic Church is _pre- 
eminent, in a religious sense, the marriage of any nearer than 
fourth cousins is prohibited by immemorial usage. Thus does 
that mighty pontifical institution prevent the spread of physical 
degeneracy. But Chilmarth and its old-fashioned Puritans wor- 
ship at an entirely different shrine. 

At Elwyn, near Media, Penn., some fifteen miles south of 
Philadelphia, there is an institution known as the Pennsylvania 
Institute for Feeble Minded Children, which is educating nearly 
one thousand mentally deficient folk within its walls, besides 
affording a home to almost as many more “castaways of the 
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mind.” At Chilmarth the mental and physical progress is down- 
wards, and will continue so to be until some state sanitary regu- 
lation drives forth its male inhabitants to a modern “ Rape of the 
Sabines.” At Elwyn the course is upwards. Through its gates 
is constantly tramping inwards an array of staring, soulless eyes, 
of flat or conical heads, of watery, open mouths — clumsy, list- 
less, stupid soldiers. After a longer or shorter series of years 
this same array marches forth again into the world, equal and 
often superior to its average citizens. 

The idiot child at its admission is often much lower than the 
dog in the scale of being — lower because it utterly lacks the 
moral sense possessed by that affectionate animal. With this 
perversion or absence of moral sense is a greater or less defi- 
ciency of all the senses. And this child that has no control over 
the involuntary muscles; that notices no light unless it be one of 
great intensity and brilliancy ; that can stare the sun full in the 
' face without winking; that prefers salt to sugar, thee smell of 
assafwtida to the odor of the rose; that enjoys having its teeth 
pulled out, and is rapturous with the delight of being pricked 
with pins; that runs its finger roughly along the sharp blade of 
a razor and marvels, with curious eyes, at the sudden red flow 
from its severed flesh,—this child is put through the same 
physico-mental exercise as that by which Sandow’s muscles are 
developed. (Sandow stimulates cell growth in his biceps by the 
constant use of dumb bells of gradually increasing weight.) 
Harder and harder blows of each particular sense are sent 
through the special afferent nerves until the gray matter cells of 
the child’s brain, whose function it is to reconvert the energy of 
sense into the energy of thought, and that again into the energy 
of motions, are stimulated first into action and then into growth. 

The vocal chords of the congenitally deaf child sag like the 
overtaxed string of a steel cross bow. But as the child is pa- 
tiently and perseveringly taught to make the “a, e, i, o and u” 
sounds, and then the consonant sounds, and then word sounds, 
the sagged chords tighten up and grow tense and taut. The legs 
of the bedridden lose altogether in time their power of codrdinate 
movement, but the sufferer, health regained, may even yet take 
up his bed and walk provided he become again a baby, just lift 
the knee, and tottle along with fear and trembling, at first, from 
pillar to post. This is just the sort of slow, painstaking educa- 
tion that after long years lifts the idiot more or less completely 
out of the “twilight of the mind.” 

The brain of the normal man is like the thousand-volt dynamo 
with endless layers and windings of delicate wire. The brain of 
the idiot resembles the ten-volt dynamo — coarse coils of wire 
and fewer of them, The difference between the wise and the 
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foolish is, therefore, only one of comparative complexity of brain 
structure. Repeated blows of light sent through the afferent 
nerves of sight to the centre of sight in the brain stimulate more 
and more its undeveloped, toneless, idiot cells, cause the blood to 
surge to them and through them, and finally recreate the sense 
and thought of sight. Blows of sugar-taste (not salt taste) sent 
repeatedly through the afferent nerves of taste, produce the same 
regenerative changes in the taste centre cells. The same process 
is pursued with the sense of hearing, of touch and of smell. 
When all these sense centres have been not only stimulated but 
developed, two other wanderers — mentality and moral sense — 
come home again and occupy the long vacant house. 

This process of mental development requires in many cases an 
endless series of years for its perfection. In some instances little 
short of a small eternity would be necessary. The lower the 
type of idiot the longer the period of years and the greater the 
amount of devoted long suffering and patience required on the 
part of the teacher. Progress is slow at first and rapid towards 
the end. The only impossible factor in the treatment of the 
most aggravated cases of idiocy is the comparatively limited 
tenure of the average human life. 

The bodies of many of the Elwyn children upon admission are 
of sadly low animal type, as appearance goes; and, strange as it 
may seem, these vile bodies improve pari passu with the mental 
development (the cell stimulation and regeneration). The hang- 
ing chin rises, closing the lips; the soulless eyes sparkle with 
regained intellection; the drooping, listless walk disappears; the 
brutish face softens and is humanized; the flat or conical head 
shows a gradual and steady metamorphosis of shape. 

Henry Drummond, in his fascinating volume on “ Tropical 
Africa,” says that one can never know how great a man can 
become and how much he can acquire until he has seen how 
little a man can have and of how low a type he can be and still 
be aman. I have just given two striking instances of how a 
neglected physical taint can lower man in body and mind, and 
how enlightened care and development can take the man thus 
far lowered, lift him up again in mind and body and seat him 
on a throne beside his hereditarily untainted peers. The fact 
which I would demonstrate is that the human mind and body 
are mere dough in the hands of intelligent education and sanitary 
oversight ; that the potentiality of conscious mental endeavor is 
absolutely infinite; that Cxesars and Michael Angelos and Napo- 
leons and Edisons have become what they were, first by finding 
out what they were best fitted to be, and then by constantly, un- 
tiringly, resistlessly making themselves such. 

{am glad to say that I am a thorough believer in God, I 
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believe He let the infinity of planetary and starry worlds swing 
loose from His throne and set them revolving in their fixed 
orbits, or tied them fast in space, all equipped with inherent 
physical law competent to develop in time mind, of boundless 
capacity for expansion and knowledge. It seems to me that the 
mechanic who makes a clock that can “ go” for ten million years 
and that has the capacity for repair within its own frame, is a far 
mightier workman than he who must call and repair the clock 
each week or each year. If it be true that this capacity for 
repair and for knowledge is the result of the correlation of physi- 
cal forces —is the perfect flower grown up in long ages out of 
purely lifeless and material seeds, I fail to see why that should 
destroy our belief in a great creative First Cause or Intelligence. 
Rather would I deem such marvel of His works to be far greater 
tribute to His omnipotence. 

I know that the cultivated world at large has an inherent 
repugnance to what it regards as the debasing confusion of mind 
with matter. I know that the feelings of pure and good people 
are outraged by any attempt to give publicity to stirpiculture, as 
regards man himself. But these thoughts, pressed forward by 
the perhaps over rough and possibly somewhat brutal school of 
“ New Hedonists” — Mr. Grant Allen and others — cannot be 
overlooked by the rising generation; they demand and will gain 
their regard. 

The idea that the russet lichen which, ever-living, grows on the 
eternal rocks, and the “ heir of all the ages in the foremost file of 
time ” form, provisionally speaking, the first and last links of an 
endless chain, abhorrent when originally propounded, is now a 
well fixed working hypothesis of the scientific world. 

No one doubts that exquisite flowers — roses, chrysanthemums, 
violets —can be rendered more beautiful and fragrant by seeing 
that they are born of physically perfect parents and that they 
thrive on wholesome and strengthening food—the deftly min- 
gled soils through which their dainty rootlets wander in tireless 
search for life. The breeder of fine cows and horses and dogs, 
develops the perfect stock by exactly the same watchfulness over 
parentage, food supply and general environment. What mawk- 
ish sentimentality shall draw the line at man, the top and crown 
of things? if he be dwarfed, weak-minded, miserable, how shall 
humanity advance? 

Here is the case of a primitive people, disease tainted at the 
start, who go on marrying and intermarrying with disease, making 
no effort to introduce pure and revivifying blood. What is the 
inevitable result? The race becomes more and more vitiated. 
The octopus of affliction stretches its skinny, clammy arms every 
whither and enfolds an army of disease and idiocy. Does it not 
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follow that if a perfect woman had been selected as the wife for 
that originally deaf man, the offspring of such marriage would 
have been improved; and if the improved son also marry a like 
high type, will not the improvement continue until the taint is 
absolutely ejected from the stock? Is it not the duty of the 
government to lift up its children in body and mind? 

If drunkenness be an ineradicable disease of mankind, is it not 
the merest horse sense that marriage between drunkards be for- 
bidden by law? 

Eleven years ago Dr. Abraham Bell, the inventor of the Bell 
telephone, published a series of statistics showing that one-third 
(and he tells me that the ratio is actually much higher) of the 
children resulting from the intermarriage of deaf mutes are con- 
genitally deaf; that such marriages are giving rise to a deaf and 
dumb species of the human race. Since then the national census 
has collected even more convincing data. Is it not, therefore, 
plainly shown that a law should be enacted requiring that all 
deaf mutes in America be instructed by the oral method, which 
teaches them to talk and so to mingle without disability in gen- 
eral society ; that they shallno longer be taught by the manual 
sign alphabet system, which renders them isolate as a class by 
themselves, which makes the writing pad their only means of 
communication with the world at large ? 

What humanity needs in many directions is prevention. They 
need to be prevented from reaching that condition where treat- 
ment is necessary. Prevention is the sphere and jurisdiction of 
government and law. 

The illustrations of my theme start up on all sides. The inev- 
itable results of their neglect are filling insane asylums, prisons 
and institutions for the feeble minded and blind each day. Their 
use by the intelligent individual who knows his powers and de- 
velops them with the resistless power of his will is creating 
Tennysons and Sandows and Kants and Goethes and Meissoniers 
every day. 

If it be the body, strong, simple food is taken at regular inter- 
vals. The muscle cells are stimulated and their little individual 
life intensified by constant and intelligent education. By this 
word I mean a building up and a drawing forth of their powers. 
If it be the mind to be improved in its grasp and enlarged in its 
powers, style is acquired by studying the great masters of mov- 
ing and correct grammar. Forcible and illustrative similes and 
metaphors are garnered from all the book lore of the past. 
Readiness and affluency in writing is acquired by forcing one’s 
self to write at all seasons and by lasting through that first period 
of slugglish thought and dammed-up utterance, which always in- 
tervenes, but which so rapidly disappears. 
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Food, again, is of infinite assistance in rendering the mind a 
ready and reliable instrument. A steady diet of fish and oysters 
is well authenticated as a fosterer of brain power and mental 
clearness. That this diet stimulates the reproductive organs 
part passu is a clear proof that man’s mental and bodily pro- 
ductiveness are intended to be the twin steeds which successfully 
pull his chariot of self to the goal of life’s race. 

Diplomacy and finesse are the sine gua non of permanent suc- 
cess in life. How are they to be acquired? Take the subtle, adroit 
Hindoo as a guide. When he has something to gain from an- 
other man — some assistance to secure, some favor to ask —he 
studies first the character and then the mood of his acquaintance 
or vis-a-vis. When he has mastered its intricacies by judicious 
and sympathetic questioning, he makes himself a part of his ac- 
quaintance — shows how his interests may be forwarded by 
acquiescence in his own wishes, makes the man his friend, helps 
him when he wants help, renders the benefits to be secured 
mutual, and takes good care that his point gained shall be the 
starting post for a long series of mutually beneficial operations. 
Is not his success utterly dependent upon the wise and constant 
‘ development of opportunities ? 

1 Napoleon beside an idiot — not even such an affinity of ex- 
tremes can typify the untold potentialities of conscious and 
mechanical improvement in the mind and body of man. 














AUTO-SUGGESTION AND CONCENTRATION. 


BY HENRY WOOD. 


Havine considered in a previous paper the law of vibratory 
forces as operative between soul and soul, a study of its exercise 
in one’s individual economy logically follows. But it is clearly 
impossible for spiritual development to be selfish, because no 
limitation can enclose it. Egotism is existent only on the 
sensuous plane. The higher unfoldment, in the very nature of 
the case, is an upliftment out of one’s narrow, baser selfhood. 
Ideal soul development in the individual is a work that concerns 
all humanity. Effort for the true self and that directly in behalf 
of others, are only two different sides of one process. 

It will be recalled that in “ The Dynamics of Mind ” thought- 
vibrations were presented as unlimited in their scope and 
potency. But great power is valueless unless it be harnessed 
and directed. Steam, electricity and even the abounding water- 
falls of nature signify nothing to man until he intelligently 
grasps their laws, and through compliance therewith, commands 
them. It is a question of concordant vibration. The competent 
engineer mentally vibrates with his engine or dynamo and mul- 
tiplies his accomplishment a thousand-fold, while the ignorant 
meddler not only does not increase his product but through an 
inherent judgment suffers penalty. Everything he employs is 
good, but there is misplacement. 

All energy being primarily divine and normal, there can be 
no evil forces. Those which seem so wear that aspect, to us, 
from ignorant misdirection. Street sweepings may be valuable 
as fertilizing material, and for that purpose are clean, but when 
misplaced they are unclean to us though not so in themselves. 

But this law of universal goodness is not limited to the mate- 
rial or objective realm. The forces of mind are all beneficent. 
The skill, patience and persistence of a thief are excellent, but 
they are subjectively distorted or turned into a wrong channel. 
This doctrine comes from no fine-spun metaphysical distinction 
but is basic and vital in its final analysis. There is no “evil” 
as an objective entity. If there were the Infinite Intelligence 
created that which is contrary to Himself, His laws and methods; 
an unthinkable supposition. 

Law is both universal and beneficent, but owing to materialis- 
tic fogginess the latter has been scantily recognized. Even the 
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pain and penalty which are linked to non-conformity to law are 
good, not ideally but provisionally as they appear. They rise up 
as educational monitors. When deeply comprehended the higher 
evolutionary philosophy involves an unlimited optimism upon 
every plane of manifestation. 

Ignorance of law rather than inherent depravity is responsi- 
ble for all the woes of humanity. In proportion as the estab- 
lished order is truly interpreted, ills will disappear. Law is not 
that which is artificially imposed from without, but what is in- 
scribed in man’s constitution. The Decalogue and even the 
Sermon on the Mount are woven into the fabric of his being, so 
that violence to them is harmful to him. His real concern is 
with what is within. As with the “ prodigal,” pain and penalty 
bring men to themselves — that is, to the deeper, real individu- 
ality, which is virtually the “ Father’s house.” 

The regal dynamics of man’s inner being have been wastefully 
neglected and squandered, while he has incessantly pursued ob- 
jective phenomena which are only symptomatic and petty by 
comparison. Human vibrations have been disorderly and out 
of rhythm with the cosmic order. This has introduced con- 
fusion and chaos. Instead of multiplied power, as in the case of 
the skilful engineer, we have been ignorant meddlers, with dis- 
astrous results. Human activity in unison with the divine 
chords would have infinite backing and endorsement. Such co- 
operation would carry the belts of our machinery to the “ power- 
house” of the Universe. Limitations would thereby be pushed 
wellnigh out of sight. 

But to give these transcendent principles more specific appli- 
cation to the subject in hand, we may consider, first, the potency 
of suggestion or intelligent thought-action upon mental and 
physical conditions and expressions, and, second, their rational 
working means and methods. 

It may be interesting to adduce a few well-known proofs and 
illustrations to indicate the wonderful — formerly called mira- 
culous — power of the individual mind over the physical organ- 
ism. Marked phenomena have been rather infrequent because 
powerful concentration has generally been haphazard, unscien- 
tific or superstitious, working in the direction of harm instead of 
good. Its law having been mistaken, this mighty force has been 
misused and entirely misinterpreted. 

Perhaps there are no more significant examples of the dynam- 
ics of suggestion in history, than those experiences known ag 
stigmatization. Like everything else not superficially evident it 
was rated as “supernatural.” The term, as most persons are 
aware, refers to marks, tattoos or scars branded upon the body, 
corresponding to the wounds believed to have been inflicted upon 
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Jesus at the crucifixion. The graphic realism of art as employed 
in the Roman Catholic church all through the centuries, and 
which still continues to some extent, especially in Italy, Austria, 
Bavaria and Spain, produced vivid mental pictures of the pas- 
sion. <A crucitix held before the eyes, adored, kissed and con- 
centrated upon by sensitive and highly-wrought natures, tended 
powerfully towards physical outpicturing as a natural and logical 
result. Such manifestations were denominated miracles. 

The first positive historic example which is beyond a doubt is 
that of St. Francis of Assisi (Sept. 15,1224). While intensely 
meditating upon the tragedy of Calvary in his cell on Mount 
Alverno, wounds appeared upon his body. There were five 
deep scars, those upon the hands and feet having the appearance 
of nails thrust through and a severe one in the side which occa- 
sionally bled. These facts are attested by his reliable biog- 
raphers, Thomas of Celano and Bonaventura and also by Pope 
Alexander IV., who with many other witnesses declare that they 
had seen them, both before and after his death. A similar phe- 
nomenon occurred in the next century in the case of St. Cath- 
erine of Siena, a sister of the order of St. Dominic. It seems 
probable that St. Paul’s declaratian, “I bear in my body the 
stigmata of Jesus,” has the same significance, but of this there 
is no collateral evidence. Beginning with St. Francis, and com- 
ing down to the present time, there are about ninety well-authen- 
ticated cases of stigmatization on record, of which eighteen were 
males and seventy-two were females. Generally the order of 
infliction was the same as that recorded of the crucifixion, the 
first token being a bloody sweat, followed by scars of the thorny 
coronation, then the hand and foot wounds, that of the side 
being last. 

The stigmatization of the nun, Veronica Giuliana (1696) was 
remarkable. She drew upon a paper an outline of the images 
which she said had been engraved upon her heart. After her 
death (1727) a post mortem made by Professor Gentile and Dr. 
Bordiga revealed in deep outlines the cross, scourge, etc., upon 
the right side of that organ. Other cases are also recorded of 
heart-marking when no scars appeared upon the surface. In 
still others, very severe pains were locally experienced without 
any marks. 

A young woman in Saxony (1820) was subject to stigmatic 
trance. She appeared as if dead on Good Friday and revived 
on Easter Sunday. 

The stigmata have appeared sometimes in colored circles of 
various hues, often of blackish gray and sometimes in rose-col- 
ored patches. In many cases the scars and even bleeding would 
occur on Good Friday and disappear on the Easter Sunday fol- 
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lowing. Space will not permit of more detail, though much might 
be given which is richly suggestive. Stigmata that have occurred 
in recent times, minutely recorded, and well-known in medical 
annals, have merely been classed as remarkable or abnormal by 
conventional science, and thus dismissed. Intelligently to turn 
such herculean mental forces in the opposite and beneficent di- 
rection seems not to have been thought of because the law of 
operation was not grasped. The time had not arrived. The 
theology that reigned supreme insisted that God operated capri- 
ciously, spasmodically and with the special favoritism of an Ori- 
ental monarch, and no one dared or was able to interpret truly 
the beautiful, orderly divine economy, through events and mani- 
festations. So abnormal were the supposed highest ideals of 
spiritual development that stigmatic pains and wounds were re- 
garded as special tokens of divine favor. But to gaze absorbedly 
upon the placid, beneficent portraiture of the Christ as repre- 
sented by some of the modern artistic ideals would have been 
beautifying, uplifting and spiritualizing in the highest degree. 

A limited and unconscious employment of the law of mental 
causation has appeared in the occasional outcropping of ‘mirac- 
ulous healing” all through the ages, and still continues at vari- 
ous shrines and holy places, and from contact with sacred relics. 
A noble instance is found in the power attributed to the Bambino 
(image of the infant Jesus) which is contained in the Church 
St. Marie in Araceli, Rome. This little bejewelled image is 
invoked and revered and conveyed to the houses of wealth 
Roman citizens in cases of dangerous illness with remarkahle 
results. Numerous cures at Lourdes and Traves in France are 
well known and admitted by all who have given the matter any 
careful investigation. To indulge in any general denial of the 
manifestations that have been noted — which comprise but a 
mere fraction of those upon record — would indicate either ig- 
norance or a most irrational disbelief of evidence that is almost 
without limit. The facts are undoubted. It is only the modus 
operandi that has been misinterpreted. 

It is strange that the devout Romanist should feel that he 
honored God less by believing that He worked through the 
orderly laws of the human mind than by external and disorderly 
interposition. That quality in man which craves a magical and 
dramatic divine manifestation rather than one which is intelligi- 
ble and scientific, is largely responsible for keeping the world in 
thraldom. How transcendent a Deity whose activities are beau- 
tifully regular! Our brethren of the Roman Catholic faith will 
doubtless gradually approach such a reasonable position. The 
conservative Orthodox Protestant is not much more logical, the 
main difference being that he dates his “ miracles ” farther back. 
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The Greek church has also had its “miraculous healings” and 
they are still extant. 

Nothing else would so powerfully hasten the long hoped for 
reconciliation between science and religion, as a fuller, and 
deeper interpretation of law. Religion must become scientific 
and reasonable, and science must broaden its vision and include 
the immaterial and spiritual realm. By such a consummation 
both would gain, each being endorsed by its true counterpart. 

The possible intensity of the energy of mental states is demon- 
strated in many of the phenomena of hypnotic suggestion. One 
notable experiment is the production of rubification and vesica- 
tion upon the surface of the body. Red or blistered letters, 
names or designs are marked upon the arm of a subject, follow- 
ing the simple tracing with a pencil or even the finger. 

The power of discordant emotional force to turn the hair 
suddenly white, to poison the mother’s milk, to produce disease 
and even death, under various conditions, is too familiar to 
require mention, but may be noted as sufficient in itself to 
confirm a principle that receives proof in such innumerable 
directions. But while the disastrous influence of such discordant 
emotions as fear, grief, anger, anxiety and depression for pulling 
. down the physical tissues has long been known merely as a fact, 
the process has remained uninterpreted, and the positive benefits 
which accompany their opposites have been unappreciated or 
ignored. 

But as if to heap up evidence, “ Ossa on Pelion,” as to the 
normal kingship of the mind, come the latest developments of 
physical science itself, as a counter-confirmation. Experiments 
in the laboratories of psycho-physicists — notably those of Prof. 
Elmer Gates, who is now at the head of the governmental de- 
partment in this line of scientific research at Washington — 
prove that chemistry completely demonstrates the doctrine that 
all causative forces are mental. The most sensitive tests and 
analyses show that distinct corresponding products appear with 
unwavering certainty in the physical organism as a sequence to 
specific mental conditions. Those which are bad, negative and 
inharmonious produce a specific poisonous element in the bodily 
economy. Contrariwise, good, harmonious and spiritual thinking 
fruits in products that are vitally helpful and nourishing. These 
are detected and severally recognized in the perspiration, secre- 
tions and circulation of the individual. About forty of the good 
and as many of the harmful have been identified. 

Virtue and vice, purity and impurity, spirituality and carnality, 
confidence and fear, love and hate, joy and grief, all through 
irrepealable law translate their respective qualities into flesh, 
blood, bone and sinew. Every possible thought-energy presses 
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for material expression. But the mixture of unlike materials, the 
interminable complexity of the process, together with its appar- 
ent slowness under ordinary conditions, have hidden the law 
from superficial observation. The subtle shadings of heredity 
also form another deeply involved element. But perhaps, more 
than all, prevailing materialism, which views the body as the 
real basis of man, is responsible for spiritual color-blindness and 
ignorance. 

Having found that thought-energy, heretofore so lightly 
regarded, is a tremendous power for good or evil, physically, 
mentally and spiritually, a most vital problem presents itself to 
every individual. How can I control my thinking? 

Within the mental chambers of every person there linger, not 
only some of those emotions commonly classed as sinful, but also 
a host of indefinable fears, spectres, imaginings, forebodings and 
morbid depressions which we would fain dismiss if we could, but 
find it impossible. They are the “skeletons in our closets,” of 
whose existence even our most intimate friends are unaware. 
We do not wish to give these intruders shelter, but are unable 
either to drive them out or to coax them to leave. They vary 
in every mind, but none are entirely exempt. Sometimes they 
are so intolerable that almost any price would be paid for their 
removal. And now added to all this host of mental disturbances 
comes the positive knowledge that they are also working silent 
destruction in the physical organism. Well may one cry out, 
“ What shall I do to be saved?” Saved from what? From my 
thoughts; from a mass of distorted mental pictures which seem 
to be myself; from the only thing in the universe that really 
can harm me. 

But before attempting to show the way of salvation, we may 
suggest that these seeming antagonists are in the deepest degree 
beneficent. What a paradox! They are in reality the kindly 
chastisements that come to drive us from our discordant mate- 
rialism into a higher and spiritual self-consciousness. They 
make us uncomfortable until we learn their lesson. They are 
the “consuming fire” which burns up the “ wood, hay and stub- 
ble,” but leaves the divine individuality — the real self — not 
only unharmed but purified. We feel the flames just in the pro- 
portion that we think ourselves to be material rather than spir- 
itual beings. They come to release us from a subjective prison 
which we have unwittingly built out of self-made materials. 
We may as well use a plain, old-fashioned term and call them 
hell. But this state of consciousness is the most powerful evolu- 
tionary pushing force in existence. Nothing less could prevent 
a peaceful reconciliation with sin and evil. 

As a negative answer to the question of the way of salvation 
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from subjective abominations, it may at first be suggested that 
no bargain can be made with any objective or historic creed or 
ordinance for deliverance. Neither can we drive out or will 
away our unwholesome mental guests. Ten men cannot drive 
darkness out of a room, but the hand of a child may raise a cur- 
tain and the light will do the work. Displacement is the law. 
Truth casts out error. How can this be applied? Through the 
normal use of the divine creative thinking faculty. But the 
average man says that he “cannot control or concentrate this 
energy.” Pray when has he made any systematic effort? He 
will spend years of time and no end of ‘effort to educate himself 
on the surface, but can har dly afford hours to scientific 
thought-training. 

As a rule thought is diffuse, undirected and open to all the de- 

pressing and discordant material which floats by. It may be 
compared to an unbroken colt without bit or bridle. But it can 
be educated and made docile. Auto-suggestion and concentra- 
tion can be intelligently introduced into everyday life. Through 
their judicious employment, the ills, spectres, beliefs of evil and 
disorders of mind and body may be crowded out of the con- 
sciousness, and finally, as a natural result, vanish from outward 
expression. Daily psycho-gymnastics is needed and is as impor- 
tant as physical exercise. There should be intelligent and con- 
centrated self-suggestions, that ideals —like health, harmony and 
everything good —are a present possession, and this attitude of 
mind, firmly held, in due time will bring them into outward man- 
ifestation. Contrary outward appearances and physical sensa- 
tions must be held in abeyance. The work is back of these for 
they are resultant. The inmost and real is already perfect but 
we are unaware of it. When we therefore affirm this fact and 
dwell upon it we have the potential and ideal truth, sensations 
and surface indications to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
.grandest claims must be made as already existent and held to 
until outwardly actualized. Such thought-energy is not irra- 
tional but reasonable for it is in accord with law. Until it is 
creatively used, as indicated, its sublime force is squandered or 
worse. 

To illustrate the principle more concretely, let us suppose that 
one arises in the morning and physical sensation says, ‘¢ You are 
ill,” or “ You are very weak.” Acquiescence on his part and that 
of his friends is a surrender to the body, a positive servitude. 
He is a vassal, and no less so because this condition is so uni- 
versal. Rather he should at once turn the most intense thought- 
vibrations in the opposite direction. He may with firm emphasis 
reply mentally — and if circumstances are favorable articulate the 
same — “I” (the real ego) “am well.” “I amstrong.” “I am 
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whole.” “Zam soul.” “I will rule the body.” “I vibrate in 
harmony with the Universal Strength and open my whole nature 
to it.” Let him repeat these and similar ideals, even mechanic- 
ally, and they will gradually change his consciousness concerning 
himself. As a “living soul,” through a normal use of his inher- 
ent forces, he thus triumphs over animal sensation. He assumes 
the rule of his own rightful kingdom. The principle is capable 
of endless forms and applications of which the above is but a 
suggestion. Can any one do this thoroughly and successfully 
the first time? As well ask if a common laborer can make a fine 
dress-coat without practice. The law of development is gradual, 
or rather not the daw but the human knowledge of its application. 
« Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Positive entities like health, harmony, goodness, strength, 
love and spirituality must be installed in the consciousness 
through the normal formative power of thought. Negatives — 
which are not entities but only deficiencies — like weakness, dis- 
order, inharmony, disease, malice and fear, are to be displaced, 
to gradually become unfamiliar, and finally and ideally unreal. 
But when positive conditions become a habit so that a permanent 
attitude of mind is attained, cures should become unnecessary 
because there will be nothing to cure. The practice of mental 
gymnastics should begin at once while one is well in order to 
prevent remedial necessities in the future. 

Let us now briefly outline the modus operandi of a thought- 
development, which if begun and persevered in will repay one 
for the effort a hundred-fold. Take some available hour each 
day and restfully and quietly be alone in the silence. Bar out 
the external world, with all its thoughts and anxieties, and retire 
in consciousness into the innermost sanctuary of soul — the 
meeting place of the divine and the human. Rivet and focalize 
the mind upon one of the highest and most needed ideals, affirm- 
ing its presence, and hold it there. If weariness ensues, alternate 
with the most relaxed and thorough passivity, simply letting the 
good flow in. If inconvenient during the day, any wakeful 
period after retiring at night will answer an excellent purpose. 
But in addition to its restorative influences it will grow to be a 
real mental and spiritual banquet — the most delightful of all the 
experiences of life. 

Besides the positive ideals before named there are some greater 
and more purely spiritual in character, and they virtually include 
all other good things which are below them in grade. We ven- 
ture to hint ata few: Iam at one with the Eternal Goodness. 
I am filled with the Universal Spirit. “In Him we live and 
move and have our being.” I project thought-vibrations of love 
to God and all humanity. Allis good. I recognize the divine 
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in me as my real ego. I deny the bondage of matter; I am 
spirit; I rule. I am pure, strong, well —ideally whole. *“ All 
things are yours.” 

Through concentration these healing and. uplifting truths are 
engraven upon the consciousness in a vastly deeper degree than 
by mere ordinary surface thinking. The individual not merely 
thinks them but gives himself to them. 

The contemplation of pure and elevating works of art, espe- 
cially a placid, spiritual type of portraiture, is also very helpful 
as a prolonged suggestive exercise. In the same way, visible 
mottoes, graphic and positively ideal in character, are excellent 
to dwell upon. Through the medium of the eye, by exposure, 
their truth becomes photographed upon the deep, living con- 
sciousness. 

We become or grow like what we mentally live with. Shall 
we choose beauty and wholeness or deformity and disease? We 
do not desire suffering and stigmata, but the true, living, joyful, 
Christly perfection. 

The results of a six months’ trial of pure, scientific mental 
gymnastics will be both a surprise and a delight. It will greatly 
enrich life upon all of its normal planes of activity, including those 
of art, science, literature and business. It will be a veritable 
revelation to victims of insomnia, dyspepsia, nervous prostration 
and pessimistic depression, not to mention numerous other mental 
and physical infelicities. It is an accessible realm to rich and 
poor, high and low. It costs only earnest, ceaseless effort. Any 
truly scientific use of the dynamics of thought becomes all-inclu- 
sive. It puts forces into human hands which reach out indefi- 
nitely in every direction. It is the golden sceptre that man may 
grasp and wield over the kingdoms within and around him. 
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THE AUTOCRAT AT THE OLD FoGigs’ CLUB. 

Tue sole tenant of the long, old-fashicned wainscotted taproom at 
“The Mitre’? was Doctor Samuel Johnson, 

The windows of the taproom overlooked one of the most interesting 
and entrancing prospectsin Elysium. They commanded an angle of the 
famous Festival Gardens; and the rippling, laughing, bubbling, tearful 
music of the fountain came soft and tender into the room when the 
windows were open and there was no wind; or it was caught struggling 
and stifled in the clasp of the roaring western wind, that would strangle 
it in its wild passion, only to shuffle and slip chastely out of this rude 
embrace and break out of a sudden with a strange burst of silvery sad- 
ness in a lull of the wild music of the storm; and then again be incon- 
tinently silenced and smothered in the hug of this mad, wanton lover. 
In these Gardens all the beauty and music that had existed in vain for 
the dull millions in some sublunary sphere was potent and palpable to 
all whose feet were drawn thither. Every soul that stepped into this 
magic domain was at once given the freedom of the poet’s City of 
Beauty; which, by the way, is an honor that does not pertain of right 
to the practisers much less the practitioners, of mere morality, but is 
the final revelation of the full life of sympathy and virtue. In the state 
of mortality this prerogative of vision was usually vouchsafed only to 
those few, those poor hangdogs, whose precious virtues were wrapped 
and hidden in the malevolence of the perjurious eyes of respectable 
complacency. But virtue and charity in the lower world bring a man 
to rags and tatters, and that foolish world despises empty pockets more 
than empty souls. But the man with a pack always on his back must 
perforce see God's world obliquely. The wise and great soul will turn 
his pockets inside out for all the world to see, but he stands erect and 
with unfettered spirit sports with God in the boisterous western wind. 

These Gardens, it may also be mentioned, in passing, were so called 
because of the Festivals held in them when any soul, consumed by the 
supernal glory and majesty of Nature, and the wonder and rapture of 
beautiful, unbidden thoughts, emerged and pat off the thrall of egoism 
forever; but it is necessary to remark that such Festivals were of ex- 
tremely rare occurrence for even in Elysium the sense of personal iden- 
tity is entwined in the very spiritual aspiration of man. The practice 
of all the instinctive virtues is easier than the denial of this consciousness 
that lurks and riots dumb and incoherent in the marrow of each sepa- 
rate thought and thinker. Butahost of penitents resorted to the solemn 
glades of the Gardens at all times to meditate in solitude upon the barren- 
ness of their lucky virtues and learn humility of the flowers, so that they 
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might overcome the potent allurement of self-complacency, — the last 
sore temptation of the blessed ones in Elysium, as it has always been the 
clinging weakness of the damned and outcast ones in the lower world. 

Shrouded in the shifting gloom of a November afternoon, with all its 
low, thrilling music of wan, uncertain, swift-changing hues, shot through 
with that brooding spirit that breeds both serenity and melancholy, the 
Gardens were never wrapped in a more alluring magic of mystery for a 
Festival; and the murmur of hushed and tender voices arose at intervals 
and stole in through the windows of ** The Mitre.”” But Doctor Johnson 
had made the last fight against his natural indolence of habit, and was 
finally abandoned entirely to the desultory reading of such of the belles- 
lettres as he could tolerate, and the fascinations of outdoing the gods as 
an oracle of delightful contradictions, and he had no penitential thoughts. 
But then an oracle, to carry weight, cannot repent, for that would put 
his disciples out of countenance; and on the other land, if he expects 
to hold the esteem of his friends, even the most unimaginative and con- 
sistent of numb wits, for eternity, he must, perforce, be contradictory 
with the arrogance of consistency, or even dulness will revolt. 

A casual sidelong glance through the door opening from the court- 
yard into the taproom would not have revealed the sage, because coming 
out of the Elysian fields and passing under the low archway that led 
into the courtyard one always encountered a certain sombre, chilly dusk 
that hung perpetually about the old tavern —a reminiscence of Fleet 
Street, that was specially provided, regardless of the changing seasons, 
to minister to the Doctor’s peculiar and old-fashioned sensibilities, and 
which afforded him more gratification than all the Festivals of repent- 
ant souls; for the sturdy old man was quite impenitent in his small, 
positive British virtues, and clung steadfastly to his memories; and in 
the taproom itself, on this particular dull November afternoon, one’s 
eyes had to get accustomed to the conflict of light and gray, wavering 
shadows, before one could clearly distinguish any object in the place. 
At the first sweep of the eyes the far corners of the apartment seemed 
to be filled with shadows instinct with mysterious movement; and after 
a steady gaze one recognized the portraits of several celebrated person- 
ages which fluttered in and out of the gloom to glare and scowl, and 
then, as if ashamed of being caught eavesdropping, disappeared. 

Claiming the privileges of the old historians and antiquarians, we 
make another digression, to record a very important and irrelevant cir- 
circumstance. These were the portraits of British worthies; and the 
Doctor loved to have them about him for the sake of the old associa- 
tions of his mortality and travail in sin; for (and it was a great private 
grief to him, though perhaps a matter for more general rejoicing) they 
were all lost. The virtues essential and peculiar to the exalted station 
of British worthies debar their unfortunate possessor from entering 
Paradise. There is not a Lord Chancellor, or Lord Mayor, or Lord of 
the Chamber, or Master of the Hounds, or Beef-eater-in-Ordinary, or 
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any sort of British big-wig out of the whole British Beadledom, upon 
which the sun never sets, in Elysium. This is the only dignity beyond 
their reach; and since immortality is such a levelling process socially, 
though not spiritually, perhaps they prefer to be lost. Justice demands 
a day of reckoning with these imperturbably pompous, swollen little 
parasites, who prey and batten upon honest and imaginative folks’ 
illusions, and it gives the present veracious historian a certain cynical 
pleasure to record that these worthies were all among the damned. It 
may perhaps interest the curious reader to know that the collection in- 
cluded statesmen, princes, lord chancellors, a goodly and imposing 
number of archbishops and bishops, cabinet ministers, primates, 
philanthropists, political economists, theologians, eminent judges, criti- 
cal reviewers of strong political, theological and social prejudices and 
no acquaintance with literature, one or two vicious writers of ‘ polite” 
literature with an obvious moral attachment for the domestic circle, 
and such weighty political wiseacres as merely bray. «i truth and prin- 
ciple into silence, and whose absolute lack of moral perception was not 
redeemed by the possession of any robust prejudices whatsoever — 
quite a gallery of eminent rascals, whose fame and deeds may be found 
recorded in any of those biographical dictionaries, compiled more for 
the benefit of the illustrious obscure than the great, and which even 
included a few sentimental poets, who had not been found sufficiently 
good or bad to merit admission to Elysium (in spite of the fact that one 
or two of them were enshrined in the Doctor’s “ Lives*’), and who had, 
therefore, been packed off to Purgatory, with the rest, to bore one 
another unmercifully in the exercise of the purely negative vices of 
egoism. 

The romancer is by common courtesy allowed to see somewhat farther 
through a brick wall than other folk. This is called spiritual vision by 
some, and stuff and nonsense by others— those wise heads that are 
never troubled with dreams, except after a welsh rarebit or a lobster 
salad. But everyday folk, who abhor the strange and unusual, are 
reputed to make up for this deficiency of vision, according to another 
pleasant tradition, with a more sober observance of that exactitude of 
statement that is commonly called truth-telling. An unfortunate mis- 
nomer, by the way. It is unnecessary to say anything more of this pas- 
sion for bald statement than this: whatever may be the misty relation 
existing between the Truth and truth-telling, the latter habit has always 
seemed to involve the weaving of more circumstantial fiction than would 
hang the Devil when any respectable prejudices were ruffled; and it has 
been hinted by malicious poets that on account of this audacious sobriety 
of the imagination these more self-contained and contented souls are 
likewise enabled to hold steadfastly to a better opinion of themselves, 
in spite of all the perplexities of life, than folk with a keener perception 
of the conflict between passion and mind, and mind and spirit (a con- 
flict that increases in distraction as the mind frees itself from the 
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instincts), can bring themselves to share. An imaginative mortal living 
all alone in a garden of plenty and flowers would be hourly tempted of 
the Devil. And yet there are millions who, living in a world in which 
greed hourly denies and tramples upon necessity, in which the desire of 
mere life is hourly in conflict with the aspirations and perceptions of the 
poor foiled, tortured and torturing spirit, have no harassing doubts, no 
pity or even self pity. The harsh lines and puckers in the million faces 
we catch a glimpse of in the wild phantasmagoria of mortal life, are the 
sign manual of the spirit. They betoken the ceaseless clamor of un- 
spoken, unutterable perceptions, deeper and subtler than thought, that 
lurks behind the dumb masks we know, and rebels against our insensate 
and brutal verdicts. The poet tortured with a love and consciousness 
of spiritual beauty that beggar the richest, warmest words, wraps all 
dumbness in his deepest silent charity, and feels in life that which he can 
never utter. But the cruel lesson of daily life seems to be that the many 
are either heedless or unconscious of this clamor of the spirit whose 
demands are more than meum et tuum; all orthodox opinion drives 
optimism into a corner, for it decrees that the universe was set spinning 
merely to create a bazaar in which the soul of man is set up as the 
standard machine for the appraising of toys. 

But it is this wild, mad clamor of the spirit in life that lies just beneath 
the dumbness of the language of wants, and so wantonly eludes even the 
language of love and poetry, that the soul of the poet hears in snatches; 
and this is the music that even more hungry ears crave in the immensity 
of the universe; for God in His doubting, fearful moods bends low to 
listen for the mystic sounds of the soul in the life that has so often 
mocked His infinite love and pity and patience. It is the breath of life 
to Him. If it should ever cease entirely He would be haunted with the 
soulless shapes into which His breath had blown in vain, and to escape 
such horrid company He would leave the universe to darkness and the 
wellcontent. Thenas the long, black hours dragged their agelong horrors 
through and no sign of dawn crept into the East, these jeerers of the wild 
fantasies of the spirit would glower blindly into one another's faces, and 
crying, in the piteous jargon of the flesh, ‘‘God is dead!” fall upon one 
another for the lack of love and faith that slew Him. But the world may 
not reach that awful night, that strangling Cimmerian blackness, in 
which neither life nor soul could survive; for deep down beneath the 
grotesque dumbness of its shadow life we can catch the pulse and throb 
of the music of the soul; and every now and again a dumb soul out of 
prison walks among mortals making signs and murmuring in the rapture 
of madness a poetry that makes men look tremulously askance at poor 
sanity. In this wild distortion of the common speech of wants, we dis- 
cover that it holds a magic of divinity and mystery in it that pertains 
not to a mere medium of barter and passion. Through ali the shadowy 
inadequacy of words there shines the soul of man, a glimpse of God 
and the gods, the innate grandeur and dignity of life; and the speech 
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men use so carelessly and so ruthlessly debase and degrade is after all 
the soul preserver in the tossing sea of things. 

Only in the lure of words, springing spontaneously, tumultuously 
from the awakened mind and soul of man can we touch the ever elusive 
wants of the spirit; and here is an assurance for those larger optimists, 
who can shut out the petty wants and clamor of the tangling hour, that 
the dignity and poetry and mystery of mortal life have not departed, for 
the language of sin and trade can ensnare some haunting sense of the 
imprisoned spirit, which even the gossamer nets of the pure imagination 
cannot capture and hold for more than a moment —for the distractions 
of life are many. We desert Paradise at the sound of the dinner-beili. 
But though all mortality is in the thrall of the flesh, and a poetry of the 
freed spirit can never be anything more than the haunting dream of 
poets, still the shadows and mockeries of the spirit will ever flit in and 
out of human speech and are inextricably tangled up in the music of 
any collocation of words, so that they will ever mean more than they 
meant in the flashing logic of the poet’s mind; and falling into some 
eternal form they contain a separate atmosphere and soul of their own, 
which somehow carries to every affinity the calm and freshness of the 
wind before the dawn. Words are intangibly bound up in the struggles 
and labor of the spirit in mortal life, and are sacred as the breath of the 
body; it is as true of them as of lives, ‘‘ There is a divinity doth shape 
their ends, rough hew them as we may.” This thought should sober 
us: instead of our words being mere counters and pawns for our 
thoughts and acts in the commerce of life, they are the only paipable 
symbols of the spirit, and the only things we can imbue with any sug- 
gestion, however elusive and bewildering, of the real inner identity, the 
spirit, that thrills in silent communion with the Spirit of the Universe. 

Something of this was passing through the head of Doctor Samuel 
Johnson —a sort of vindication to his own conscience as to the inherent 
dignity of his occupations; for the Doctor sometimes doubted if the 
immense labor spent in compiling his dictionary had not been wasted, 
seeing that it was a task that to some narrow minds seemed to be 
simply a marshalling and labelling of mere words. I have made this 
digression at some violence to those impatient for my story, because we 
should in gratitude remember that the makers of dictionaries add a 
thousand separate souls to every reflective man’s circle of acquaintance; 
and Doctor Johnson was the first to throw open to the common multi- 
tude the Paradise of words, the domain of the gods, the enchanted world 
of Shakespeare, which before had belonged only to afew scholars. With 
a braver and larger stock of words comes a higher plane of thinking. 

And so we come back to “The Mitre ’’ and Doctor Johnson — who 
has not greatly missed us. 

The romancers must always pray that this alleged devotion of the 
millions to the sobriety of appearances will never lead them to wholly 
cut themselves off from all dalliance with the delightfully tantalizing 
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fictions and speculations of those more riotous imaginations, that are 
impelled by Dame Nature (who has no aversion to fantasy and reveals 
her miracles through imaginations fascinated by the improbable) to ruth- 
lessly remove the spiritual landmarks of their easy and contented fellows 
and extend in a twinkling the boundaries of thought into the world of 
dreams. The romancer can support the slight estimate put upon his 
character and splendid dreams, the invisible fabric of life, by the un- 
heeding, miserably wedded to their pauper, barren facts, as long as he is 
allowed to explore the whole domain of speculation without let or hin- 
drance; and as for this particular romancer he experiences no difficulty 
in finding his way about Elysium, and can detect Doctor Johnson 
through the gloom of the murkiest November afternoon — and through 
brick walls and space, if it were necessary; but fortunately there is no 
need to ask discourteous incredulity to stare through a brick wall. 
Once the eyes had become accustomed to the obscurity of the taproom 
any person in the habit of observing significant trifles would have 
noticed a brown patch wig dangling from the corner of the old high- 
backed settle that screened the hearthstone and the old-fashioned, wide- 
open fireplace. A very simple denouément to a most portentous small 
mystery: the wig belonged to Doctor Johnson, and he was on the other 
side of the partition. Ah! if any dare now to belittle the function of 
fiction the romancer wi'l seek a refuge in the dignity of the Doctor's 
wig; and possibly a little scratching would produce a good rolling jere- 
miad, for the Doctor was a great stickler for the imagination and fan- 
tasy, though he was of too positive a mind to have an abundance of 
either. 

The romancer, and those who favor such disreputable company, are 
permitted to spy, without becoming despicable, upon the movements of 
both the obscure and the great; and so peeping round the arm of the 
settle we can watch the great Doctor Johnson as he appeared in his 
meditations — and as ke never appeared to the same Doctor Johnson in 
any mirror; for if there is one circumstance of reality that completely 
clears fantasy of all the suspicions of scepticism, it is this: all mirrors 
are magic mirrors; no man ever saw in them the figure he makes in the 
eyes of others. 

The great man swayed to and fro, his body moving rhythmically in 
sympathy with the ebb and flow of his thought. Every now and again 
he shifted his position uneasily, toward or away from the fire, the ardent 
warmth of which alternately attracted and repelied him, as it does all 
heady, choleric men, whose thought and passion chill their extremities. 
His big, burly figure rolled cumbrously back and forth, from one end of 
the bench to the other, now in the crimson glow of the cedar logs and 
now in the shadow. He was reading a small duodecimo, one of Dods- 
ley’s series of Elizabethans, and as he strove to secure at once a com- 
fortable posture and a steady light, he held his book first up to the rays 
struggling faintly in from the windows behind him, and then toward the 
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firelight —and all the while his head rolled grotesquely from side to 
side, as his imagination and sympathies were enthralled with fancy or 
passion. At times his imagination demanded a pause from the dominion 
of illusion, for the doctor was one of the truest of readers, and all he 
read was forever entangled in the warp and woof of his memory and 
sympathies — and, of course, that is never vouchsafed to those who read 
on the gallop without moments of pictured reflection. In these pauses 
the Doctor balanced the open book face downward on the perilous apex 
of his crossed and swaying knees, as he collected his impressions into 
one cumulative knot of weighty approval or dissent between his gray, 
bushy brows — meanwhile watching the personages of the play live and 
move in all the passion of embodied emotions in the ample world of the 
luminous mist of the hearthstone. 

After one of these pauses of reflection—an unduly long one, for he 
had been caught in a web of gossamer fancies that broke down under 
his weight and landed him ina bewildering stream of tantalizing doubts 
and perplexities, which he finally dismissed with a grunt, tying the 
-whole tangled skein of speculation into a rough knot of positive incre- 
dulity —the Doctor turned again to his book. But the print was blurred 
and misty, and he held the page now toward the window and now 
toward the firelight —in vain. 

The daylight had died out of the room. Only a remnant of blue 
lingered in the eastern windows; which, after a mischievous scurry with 
the gray of the twilight closing in all around without, flying from point to 
point in and out of the translucent shallows of the spirals of the diamond 
panes, and one final, pathetic little gleam in the farthest eastern angle, 
died out, and left the ribs and lines of the frames stiff and dark against 
the dusk. 

It was the gray moment of a winter’s afternoon —the moment before 
the sunset, which brings the vague melancholy that comes with the 
sense of the stillness and solemnity of this evanescent mood of Nature. 
It is the most beautiful, the most holy moment of the seasons, the only 
one in the whole circle of hours in which the spirits of light and dark- 
ness seem to be in complete and tender sympathy with the spirits of 
mortals or immortals —for even in Elysium the holiest emotions are 
touched with sadness; not the sordid sorrow that we know but the 
sorrow of the aspiring spirit. The tears that start to the eyes unbidden 
for a wanton nothing at eventide are the holiest tears we shed; 
let us never be ashamed of them, for they are the tears of true worship; 
the only tears shed by men and the lesser gods untainted with selfish- 
ness. 

A moment — and the mysterious spell of hushed clearness had gone, and 
all was movement and color. The sun, that had played hide and seek all 
day, suddenly dropped like a huge blotch of flame-lit blood out of a low- 
lying patch of clouds, and in a few moments it sank below the horizon, 
leaving the heavens streaked with yellow and crimson and purple, and a 
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myriad fiery brands blazing cheerily in the northern windows. Before 
the tlame had flickered out of the windows and all had melted into blue 
and gray and purple and then been wrapped in the swift-spreading 
obscurity of night, Prometheus was on his rounds, and lights began to 
twinkle into life throughout the dark domain of the Festival Gardens, 
and far beyond, in every quarter of the heavens. 

The Doctor lifted his eyes to the dull, leaden windows, and slipping 
the book into his coat pocket he raised himself slowly from the bench 
and peered into the face of the old Dutch clock ticking on the mantel 
shelf. Then he stretched himself, and walking over to one of the win- 
dows sat down in the sill and watched the last steely gleams die out in 
the northern windows, and in their stead innumerable golden beacons 
leap from point to point, winking at each other, through the increasing 
gloom as the heavens turned from blue to purple. 

The Doctor, however, was not of that sunny, cheerful temperament 
which revels in the indefinable melancholy of the gloaming, and, with a 
gesture of impatience, he exclaimed: “* Why, it must be getting late, and 
no one has come. They must have forgotten all about me. Here I 
am moping alone in the dark, and I cannot stand my own society with- 
out candles. Toby! Toby! To-bias!”’ 

A pause, during which the echo of the stentorian voice came back 
from fhe still courtyard. The knot between the brows of the sage 
puckered into a frown that was, however, contradicted by a twinkle 
lurking about the mouth. He turned from the window and throwing 
open the door yelled into the courtyard, ‘‘ To-bias!”’ 

There was no response. 

** Ah, damn that superannuated pot-boy. The scoundrel! the thought- 
less, indifferent young rascal— the gods bless him! This is one of the 
disadvantages of Elysium. Once I should have threatened the landlord 
with my displeasure, but now that he simply keeps this tavern out of a 
complaisant regard for my whims, and Toby only plays pot-boy because 
he likes to be in good company and would rather be a wit than an arch- 
angel, it would be presumptuous in me to so trespass upon their hospi- 
tality. And I play Doctor Johnson because — well, because our vani- 
ties prey upon us even in Elysium, and, after all said and done, they af- 
ford us our chief satisfaction. Hence, a wise and great Master of des- 
tinies has so much tolerance for unregenerate hearts. We fear to be lost 
in a spiritual communion, and He humors us and makes our very follies 
and vices the means of grace. ’*Tis here as there; we are the creatures 
of imagination, and reality soon palls upon us; we look either forward 
or backward and strut in an illusory world, for only the gods are wise 
enough to live in every hour without regret and without misgiving. As, 
for me, I regret — well, I am like those poor gods of our old world, who 
being exiled with the spreading of the light are here allowed to play at 
being gods. They are crushed and spiritless beneath such tolerance, 
and I — well, playing at being Doctor Johnson is not quite the same as 
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waking each morn in the arms of grim and silent Fate. There’s that 
printer’s devil from Dodsley’s —I know he is only humoring me, and he 
overacts his part; he has not the sublime indifference of the real print- 
er’s devil to all the sanctities of literary art, and the polite knave thinks 
the press can wait my pleasure. How cana man think and write in such 
a predicament? But then there can be no virtue in industry with 
eternity before us, and we are doomed to survive the vanity of our 
works. 

“Oh, but I'm getting blue all alone here in the dark. I must get 
some candles. Ho, here! Tobias!”’ 

Again the court rang with the echo. 

“Well, I thank Providence that leaves us so much of whimsy in Ely- 
sium as a pot-boy who is true to the traditions of his calling and gives 
Bacchus himself time to sober. In a state where all the world plays, it 
is good to find a scamp who will play truant in right good earnest and 
not be so damned complaisant. Ha! ha! I suppose the rogue is com- 
posing a pastoral poem in the Gardens; for even in Elysium the un- 
wearying spirit of man yearns for something beyond mere experience; or 
else he is declaiming his last performance in one of the latest chap-books 
to Betty — or, maybe, the dog is criticising mine! Ah, ha! Everybody, 
I’m told, scribbles in this age, and, of course, in Elysium, where print- 
ing’s free and authorship gives away its thoughts to all willing eyes and 
ears on the highway, we must all bear criticism with patience and re- 
spect. That is, perhaps, one of the most palpable disadvantages of a 
moral code, which forbids us to check and harass the industry of dul- 
ness with splenetic terrors. But then, pshaw, one need not force one’s 
self into a crowd of well-pleased dullards, and why should one wish to 
cheat dulness of its pleasures? Surely there are fools enough among 
scholars for every man to keep the society most congenial to him with- 
out incurring any temptation of treachery, or malice. The angry retribu- 
tion we held before dulness simply robbed it of its harvests and kept us 
from our reaping: and thus anger and envy reap nothing at a great cost 
of labor. Perhaps, too, there is a complacency in carping that but be- 
trays a lack of insight. And, God bless us! I have no wish to condemn 
any man toa pauper Paradise; and the greatest benefits of poetry accrue 
to the hot hearts that are ablaze with it, and not to the ears that are 
dulled with much cozening. If poor dulness, that has so often suffered 
so much on account of the promiscuity of its begetting, is not to have a 
chance of the freest spiritual expansion in Elysium, what are its hopes ? 

‘“* There is little doubt but that Toby’s verses are good enough poetry 
in the mind of Betty; although the dear hussy has a pair of roguish 
black eyes that deserve better poetry; but the lasses will prefer bad 
poetry in which the compliments stick out, and will forgive much that is 
ludicrous, even to them, when a lusty young devil has a well-turned leg, 
and heels that click with love as they dance in attendance. It would be 
churlish to question whether it is worth while to spoil a good pot-boy to 
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make a poor poet, since it gives so much innocent pleasure. And the 
kernel of Toby is no pot-boy but a poet in very truth; a very firebrand 
of generous tenderness; and to deny the lad his spiritual growth for the 
sake of my crotchets would be to retard my own. Besides, Doctor 
Johnson, as a good Tory you must remember your bond and the assur- 
ances of orthodoxy — you promised the poor in the other world consoia- 
tion in this; and in the idea] state every man sees with the poet’s eyes, 
though fortunately some keep silence. Perhaps, in our haste to post- 
pone a settlement of accounts with the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, nat we might enjoy the increment, we promised dulness a little 
too inuch and did not fairly consider the infinity of the eternal part of 
the bargain; but if the poor got any advantage over us in that trans- 
action it is the only thing in which respectable morality did not outwit 
them, and invest and reinvest them, body and soul, upon their own 
security. So as gentlemen, with a nice sense of honor, we must accept 
the situation with philosophy. It is the logical outcome of our phi- 
losophy; and, I must confess, the millions take their belated dividends in 
a spirit of charitable forbearance. And so, God speed the poets; as for 
me I have too much leisure to compete with them. But I thank Provi- 
dence we are not wholly abandoned to a morality of mechanism, but 
still have these slight annoyances to endure. A poetical pot-boy recon- 
ciles me to better poets whose perpetual wisdom bores me. Toby! — 
damn that boy!” 

The doctor strode once more to the door and flung it wide open, but 
just as he was about to roar, and make the welkin ring again, a peal of 
merry laughter burst from the opposite side of the dark archway and 
arrested him agape. It was followed by a sudden flash of light from a 
half-opened door, which slammed to again in the wind, and intensified 
the darkness. The doctor listened to the voices in the passage for a 
moment, and then said, laughingly, half aloud, in atone of pleased sur- 
prise and good humor: “ It’s Goldy —God bless him! I thought the 
rogue could not have the heart to abandon me to the horrid imaginings 
of Dr. Johnson on a bleak and melancholy night like this.” He peered 
into the darkness of the archway and then glanced hastily into the 
court and up at the sombre sky, and shivered. ‘‘ Ugh! this is gloomy 
—but gloomy enough to promise a long and cheery evening as the 
company unbends in the glow of the cozening candlelight, which sets all 
tongues a-wagging. Ho there! Goldy; you’re in a right merry mood. 
Come here and share the jest with an old fogy who’s almost on the 
verge of melancholia.” 

‘** Ah! where are you, doctor, dear? I was just laughing at some- 
thing my friend said on the way here. He remarked as we came through 
the crowd — just out from the Sunset lecture, you know —that he had 
never seen so much hang-dog felicity in all his life. He has but recently 
arrived —early this very morning, in fact—and I found him inquiring 
for some friends of his, who, he said, would be expecting him, but as I 
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did not know anything about them, although he assures me they were 
men of letters and scholarship, I could not greatly assist him. But, sir, 
we drifted into the deeper waters of conversation, and became so well 
acquainted that, by the time we reached the Gardens and the crossroads, 
we felt that the rest of the way would be too lonely apart, and as we had 
not the heart to separate, my friend had the complaisance to come with 
me and we turned the corner together. The doctor, sir, is the most de- 
lightful, whimsical wit it has been my fortune to meet in many moons, 
and I am especially desirous that you and he should become acquainted 
and find each other agreeable. I have prevailed upon him to join our 
circle as my guest for this evening, although he protests that he does 
violence to his sensibilities —for he fears his friends will learn of his 
arrival and consider him neglectful. But I am sure they will forgive 
him, when they are informed whose company he has been in; and you, 
sir, I know will be glad to meet a wit upon whose lips still rests some- 
thing of the buoyant ring and fragrance of youth, in spite of a pro- 
tracted earthly experience.” 

‘*Humph! I had half given you up, Goldy, my boy, and I am afraid I 
was in danger of another moral lapse into irritability and melancholy 
when you arrived. Ah! Goldy, | sometimes think this transplantation 
has cost me a good deal of my old serenity of spirit; somehow I am 
often attacked now with the strangest misgivings and most effeminate 
emotions — I fear jealousy. Come here and let me grip your hand. 
You and the good fellows of your and my generation must never desert 
the old place and the old man and leave me to face an eternity of monot- 
ony alone; for I cannot make new friends so easily as you young dogs. 
I find that after all my admiration of the ancients, they are alien to my 
every mood and sentiment; our spirits do not mingle. I can read them 
with enjoyment, but our converse is frozen— we cannot meet with 
profit or comfort. And as for the moderns — well, I confess it, I have a 
prejudice against them. I find it hard to establish cordial relations 
with them. They have such a passion for re-labelling everything, and 
they have lost the arts of conversation and profitable employment 
through the most amazing system of mental concentration. Why, I met 
a man the other day who had lived ninety years in the other world, and 
he had seen nothing of its social institutions, its people, politics, or the 
everyday life about him. He mumbled incessantly something about 
boilers, and when I put some questions to him touching certain matters 
of human interest he only shook his head mournfully. Poor devil! 
since this sphere is controlled by dynamic forces he will have nothing to 
employ his eternity of leisure and is condemned to an unbroken isola- 
tion and silence.”’ 

“Ah, I should imagine that that was an extreme case, but by no means 
so rare as to be characterized as monomania. That man was probably a 
first class boiler maker, but he took no thought of such a morrow as 
this, in which his occupation would be gone. I am afraid that the old 
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hobbies are losing something of their attraction. But, I hope I may 
say, sir, that you will not find me quite such a one-string fiddler as the 
man you speak of. I have always held a man should know something 
about everything. No man can attain the state of the sage, who begins 
by divorcing himself from the interests of the man.”’ 

‘*That’s well put, sir, and I shall be glad to know you better. This 
extreme tendency toward exclusive concentration upon one particular 
branch of business or study, seems to be the most elaborate and certain 
way of pursuing knowledge to achieve ignorance. I am sorry to learn 
that the practice is really becoming as prevalent as my worst misgiv- 
ings had persuaded me. But this is not hospitable of me to keep you 
here, — but as perhaps you know, sir, among garrulous men when the 
trade winds blow they are apt to drift out of their course, in spite of 
reason and the compass, and even though they have prospects of more 
goodly commerce in port. Come, Goldy, let us lose no more precious 
time talking across this chasm of dismal darkness. My spirits have 
been sinking to zero since sunset; if you have any charity find that 
villainous boy — or find some candles.”’ 

‘The doctor will certainly put you in spirits, sir, for he has some 
new notions from below.”’ 

“T hope not too new, for I fear the Egyptians. That is one of the 
surprises and strange contradictions of all one’s accepted and precon- 
ceived ideas that await every new comer here, sir. Let me tell you while 
the matter is @propos. It seems, sir, that in ancient Egypt the wit and 
humorist was held in higher esteem than among modern peoples, and 
Moses occupied a position at the court of Pharoah as wit and philos- 
opher—for the offices were then rightly blended —and most of the 
jests and witticisms in circulation mong the peoples of the Western 
world‘owe their orig n to Moses. It was rightly held by Pharaoh that 
the greatest ills of life were monotony and melancholy; and he knew 
that nothing grows so monotonous as grandeur, and having one’s every 
whim gratified. He had enough philosophy to rate the highest goods at 
something approaching their true worth, and so he gave to the finest 
wit in his kingdom the most exalted place in the state, next to Pharaoh. 
We remember Moses for the Tables of the Law. That was the least of 
his literary performances. It was his jests that endeared him to 
Pharaoh, and made that mighty monarch pursue the poor fugitive to 
the Red Sea. But these, so soon as they had dissipated the grimmer 
humors of the Court, were written on the walls of the city to keep the 
populace in good spirits; and so their paternity was forgotten. 

“Tt perhaps never occurred to you before, sir, but it takes some 
sense of humor to enable a man to play the hero; for unless a man can 
bring himself to laugh cheerily at the discrepancies in the external states 
and dignities of men the sacrifice will seem too great to be borne. With 
a keen sense of the ludicrous, which is the end of philosophy, all earthly 
ambitions and honors are, as my friend Dean Swift aptly said, seen to 
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be but mostly questions of wigs and clothes, and the choice between 
omnipotence and vagabondage is simply a choice between bondage and 
freedom for the spirit. Now, the Jews were then but vagabonds, and 
that in a time when men without some abiding place were malefactors, 
and Moses heroically relinquished the greatest honors to lead a miser- 
able and vagrant host out into the wilderness. He could not have fore- 
seen that after two thousand years Moses the lawgiver would be greater 
than Moses the prince, and, even if he could, only a humorist could 
derive satisfaction from the thought of such belated honors. His laws 
he doubtless borrowed from the Egyptians, but his jests he left behind 
to make all civilizations since his day philosophically content with the 
pinch of law. 

‘*Tt shows the vile complacency of the generality of mankind, sir, its 
tendency to sun itself in the god-like virtues of great and heroic men, 
that all the world has since accepted Moses’ stupendous sacrifice as a 
perfectly natural and unremarkable action, which every man would do 
in a like situation for his blood. And yet men murder their country- 
men by thousands for a penny in the pound. That shows the palpable 
necessity of a hero’s being first of all a humorist. It is easy to philoso- 
phize about the intrinsic facts of life, but the majority of us grasp the 
shadow instead of the substance, quite knowingly. It is easy to say 
that a wise man weighing the intrinsic against the extrinsic will eat his 
bread below the salt without rebellion or bitterness; but such bread, 
and I have eaten it, sits uneasily and sourly on the stomach. I know 
it made me peevish and melancholy. After much reading of philosophy 
I have learned I never was a philosopher. No man was ever yet made 
a philosopher by the reading of philosophy. I think the few men who 
live philosophically would probably give it up if they took to the study 
of philosophy in earnest, and had to confront the psychological difficul- 
ties presented daily in their own easy, problematical, sun-loving lives. 
I always liked the braver show of life and would be of it. There were, . 
better philosophers among the vagrants and beggars and miserables to 
whom I gave shelter; but then if I had had more humor I should have 
had more melancholy. It is worthy of remark that Moses never cracked 
any jests after leaving Egypt. The wilderness invites meditation and 
rapt contemplation. It takes the rude press of life in a great city to 
squeeze the humor out of a man. 

* But at last here comes Tobias to lighten our plague of darkness. 
And Beauclerk and Langton, and, bless my soul! Sir Joshua and Davy. 
How d’ye do, Davy? Well, we ought to have a merry night of it.” 

In a few moments the company was comfortably seated about the 
table and around the fire, in the glow of the logs and the candles —an 
old-fashioned group that is scarcely to be seen nowadays out of shadow- 
land. The newcomer quietly ensconced himself in the shadow of the 
chimney corner, a little apart from the rest, for although accustomed to 
much and brilliant society, he felt a little constraint on this particular 
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occasion, as he was embarrassed with a liaunting sense of the fact that 
he was a hundred years older than any of the other gentlemen present, 
and by so much an alien in their society. 

After a buzz of general conversation, and a pause, Doctor Oliver 
Goldsmith got upon his feet, and looking smilingly round the table, 
said: ‘* Gentlemen, | know that formal speeches are not permissible by 
the rules of the Old Fogies’ Club, and I should be the last to wish to 
establish them, for L always find the waits between my own efforts in- 
terminable and tedious — although, of course, other gentlemen are 
most ready and eloquent upon their feet. Still these long, set speeches 
are like great wastes of ocean; the company drifts miles and miles 
apart, and only speak amid the swash of seas by signals. I am not 
going to make a speech — I find my wit grows richer in commerce; but 
I want to present to Doctor Johnson, and the distinguished company, a 
very eminent wit whom we have with us this evening for the first, but 
I sincerely hope not the last, time — Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, from America.’ 

Dr. Jounson: ** A wit—an autocrat — from America? Odds bodi- 
kins, sir, I never knew they grew wits and autocrats in America! I 
always associated America with painted savages and barbarians, rebels 
and rascals. I had an idea America was a lucky diseovery for the Brit- 
ish silk and linen and hardware trades, but I never dreamed that such 
a wilderness was to contribute to the arts, the refinements, of life in 
return.” 

Tue Avtrocrar: ‘If I may interrupt one moment, Doctor, | should 
like to remark that it is very plain that I shall have to resume my 
sway of gentle and benignly enlightening autocracy for a little while — 
just to bring your ideas of the intellectual progress of mankind up to 
date. It is very natural, of course, for you to be possessed of the idea 


that only savages and barbarians flourish in America. It is a delusion 
that is shared by the great multitude of your countrymen even at the 
present day, and especially by that portion of the illiterate population 
which earns its bitter bread iniquitously by shamming insanity in the 
London reviews. There is no need, really, for crass and congenital 
stupidity to sham insanity; its opinions are sufficiently vigorous and 


amusing without that extremity of grotesque pantomime. 

“IT do not know whether you keep yourself posted on the current 
productions of Fleet Street nowadays, Doctor, but if you do you must 
have observed that the good old fashion of foaming at the mouth, 
which was so much affected in all literary polemics in your day, and in 
the age succeeding, as the mark of superior attainments and character, 
has not entirely yielded to the inroads of the more scientific and good- 
humored spirit, that condemns howling as an invasion of the universal 
necessity, under the high pressure of civilization, for a period of amused 
calm. The perception of the ludicrous, which is one of the surest in- 
dications of the progress of civilization, is becoming more general than 
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it ever was before, and as it spreads among the nations the wild clangor 
of polemics dies down into a ripple of polite and restrained argument 
and repartee. 

‘“* But from this contamination of degenerate politeness your sturdy 
nation is most peculiarly and, perhaps, happily exempt; and the Satur- 
day Review — you are doubtless acquainted with it, although it appeared 
after your day — still flourishes, still beats its little drum and bays at 
the moon, while all Europe and America laughs. In spite of extending 
empire the English will ever remain parish-bound in their thoughts and 
imaginations, especially in all matters of intellectual hospitality. Eng- 
land is a great isolated parish on the outskirts of Europe, and nothing 
would do more to really civilize its truly interesting people, and enlarge 
their ideas, than the heroic process of becoming Europeanized. But 
the prosperity and influence of such dismal organs of the national dis- 
ease of melancholy,mania, as Punch, the Saturday, the London Times 
and the Quarterly, discourage missionary work at a distance. Nothing 
less than the absorption of Great Britain by the rest of Europe can 
thoroughly cure the English chilly complacency. 

“The Puritan and Pilgrim fathers hailed from England, sir, and I 
think they took as much wit with them as they left in the England of 
their day. Maybe they and their children have not kept pace with the 
wits and poets of England, who have lived and played their part since 
then; and indeed I am willing to grant so much; but there was much 
other work to be done in the wilderness, and possibly in the future the 
odds will be more even. As the sun shines and the rain falls without 
prejudice, we hope so. We think, too, sir, that climate and other influ- 
ences have produced in us a diminution of phlegm, a trifle more nervous 
force and a nimbler wit than is usual among the English. It is possible 
this is largely superstition; in fact, I suspect it is, but since so many 
virtues hang by a thread to some vanity, this much can be said for this 
superstition, if it is nothing more substantial: it leads to a certain de- 
gree of intellectual curiosity and hospitality, and a certain quickness 
and subtlety of appreciation, that do not exist even among the culti- 
vated classes of Great Britain, who must wait for the stamp of official 
authority, the hall-mark, before they dare to yield to a curiosity or 
sympathy that might be misplaced. English pride and reticence and 
coldness are largely due to timorousness. Their hatred of bad form and 
fear of ridicule are due to a certain timidity that characterizes no other 
robust and hearty people —they are afraid to trust themselves to 
Nature. The English live in a strange alternation of perpetual fear and 
derision of their neighbors. All their virtues are solemnly passed by 
act of Parliament. 

*“ Americans often rush to extremes, and are often ridiculous in lack- 
ing a sense of proportion, but they are more generous, and, on the whole, 
more intellectually hospitable than the English; and even a fool with 
the courage of his convictions is preferable to a fool, a great deal more 
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positive, who has no convictions, no independent conclusions, but is 
only capable of being stirred by the infection of popular rumor. My 
countrymen are often animated with an audacity which I scarcely dare 
to reveal in its whole enormity. A man will jump up in his community 
of a thousand souls, some small village on the prairie, and declare his 
neighbor to be the greatest man of his age, and maintain his opinion 
with wit and eloquence and humor. The great man proclaimed is often, 
perhaps usually, a terrible example of hopeless mediocrity; but such 
fine audacity of opinion, such independence of character and such gen- 
erosity of appreciation and belief, ought, when modified by the mild 
scepticism of enlarged knowledge of the worid and literatures, to pro- 
duce some strony and original thinkers. The Scotch and Irish have 
more of this independence of judgment. The English live mostly by 
catchwords and badges: an: so no good thing can come out of Naza- 
reth, in their opinivun. Werivps this is ungrateful in me, for I know 
the English have read and kindly praised ‘The Autocrat,’ of which 
you just heard my friend Dr. “oldsmith speak, and ——” 

Dr. JoHnson, interrupting loudly: ‘‘I remember it now, sir. Your 
name had slipped my memory. There are so many of you modern 
writers, while in my day in England a good sized tavern would hold all 
the literati of an era, But I have read‘ The Autocrat’ —it is among 
my collection of modern literature. The circumstance of your hailing 
from America had escaped me. It never occurred to me to inquire into 
your geographical merits. I got the book from a London friend a d 
read it almost at a sitting. I think it a fine, a very fine performance: a 
little distracting at first to one who expects a more rigid form of liter- 
ary art, but imbued with a charm that deepens and mellows. You may 
think my taste over-fastidious or capricious, but the abruptness of the 
style repelled me at first, until the wit and spirit of the matter over- 
came my repugnance. I think you were bold in making such a depar- 
ture from the old established forms into which the essay crystallized in 
the hands of Addison, Steele, Swift and the men of my time. But the 
result has certainly justified the attempt; for your work, sir, has much 
of the spirit of Goldy’s ‘ Citizen of the World,’ and, at the same time, it 
has caught the impermanent elusive charm and color of desultory con- 
versation, among men of wit and sensibility, on all the range of human 
thought and feeling, and preserved it, fresh and clear and bubbling, in 
amber. That, sir, requires a fine imagination, and an art that, if it per- 
fectly succeeds, becomes more and more imperceptible with perfection. 

“In a work of this sort the art is recognized only in failure. <A suc- 
cess like yours, sir, cozens every tea table; tempts every dull pate to 
emulation. Even a severe examination may fail to reveal the art of it, 
but an attempt at imitation will bring certainty like a thunderclap, and 
enhance one’s admiration. The fact that these bubbling commentaries 
were not put into any dialogue form contributes to their naturalness. 
They do not so much represent conversations, as brilliant pictured 
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patches of such memorable talks as one can never forget, and can never 
entirely reconstruct. In the form of a dialogue they would have lost 
this vivid sense of reality, that contributes so much to their permanent 
qualities, because the endeavor to be natural would have destroyed the 
spontaneous flow of limpid naturalness. No, sir, only conscious egotism 
can lend this spontaneity and reality to such art as this. That is 
the great preservative; the impersonality of a dialogue would have im- 
perilled it, or else made it too dramatic for the faithful representation 
of those quiet phases of feeling it was the author’s purpose to catch and 
mirror. Its form not being so remote from men’s minds as much liter- 
ature cast in a more rigid mould, it is secure of a permanence and, at 
the same time, a vitality of influence, that does not always accompany 
even the longevity of the best in literature. 

‘Thus, sir, you see the strange destinies of books. Great labors like 
Gibbon’s are, indeed, not whol'y forgotten by scholars, but they are 
very seldom disturbed by the mass of busy men, whose leisure is gen- 
erally slothful. But every generation handles and reads familiarly 
Goldy’s ‘ Vicar,’ and Steele’s ‘ Sir Roger,’ and all those other trifles, so 
delicately, so simply and so charmingly woven, that they are wafted in 
ever new and dainty forms from one generation to another, while 
weightier cargoes of more substantial thought, much profounder logic, 
and reasoning, and scholarship, lie beneath them half hidden in the sands 
of forgetfulness, and sink deeper and deeper as the heads of posterity 
grow lighter and more feathery. I predict just such happy fortunes 
for ‘The Autocrat,’ which has already outlived many of our friend’s 
contemporaries, and a king’s ransom of more weight thought. It is at 
the first dip seemingly too fragile, too spontaneously effervescent to 
suit the tastes of new generations, which have humors and fizzes of their 
own; but this is a superficial view, the mere scepticism of a man whose 
judgments in literature are apt sometimes to be purely academic. In 
considering the permanence of jiterature the academic standards are 
scarcely more reliable than those of the popular verdicts of the hour. 
There is something more than intellect in all literature that lives, and 
something more than heart—it is the subtle, indelible impress of 
personality, good or bad. 

* You observe, upon a stricter examination of ‘The Autocrat,’ that it 
contains but very little that was merely factitious, that it drew from 
the life and thought of its day only those juices and fragrances which 
are always permanent in the human imagination, and in the sources of 
the emotional and intellectual life. ‘The Autocrat’ may be compared to 
many preceding writers, but, in my opinion, he owes very little, on the 
whole, for his style and inspiration to literature; save the debt which 
every educated man owes to books for the ripening and quickening of 
his intelligence; and how great that debt is no man can appraise, for 
a reflective man w’.] absorb much capital from the merest glimmer of 
print, as well as the hints and comments in the air in the talk of book- 
ish men. 
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“In the matter of style, ‘The Autocrat’ is certainly no debtor. In 
truth he does violence altogether to the unwritten canons of our essay- 
ists, and to those of the French, too. 

‘It would not be fair to compare his writings with those of Addison 
or Steele or Goldsmith —although the spirit and atmosphere is more 
that of Goldsmith than of Addison; but all these men worked with 
radically different methods, and wanted so much more sea-room, not 
only for their thought but for seamanship, for the dexterities and feli- 
cities of style. It is in their ultimate aims that they all meet, for they 
all aimed to combine the inculcation of a certain moral tone, rather than 
of any distinct moral teachings, with the allurements of a light and 
cheerful and fantastical muse. 

‘“*T have heard ‘ The Autocrat’ also compared to Charles Lamb—a 
fanciful and quaint fellow who came after my time — but I do not find 
the comparison holds; for Lamb had a more subtle style, and wrote 
with a conscious artifice that is part of the charm of his fantastie con- 
ceits — which do not always chime in with my humor; while the attrac- 
tion of ‘ The Autocrat’ is in the play of thought and humor, and scarcely 
at all in the odor and conjury of the phraseology, though this is not 
without grace and precision. The style lends itself to the weaving of 
fancy without being in the least capricious or fantastical — which is a 
rare circumstance, for the infection of fancy gets into a man’s use of 
words, and often perilously; it is the cheery, ready, steady flow of a 
clear-headed, mature and merry man of the world; but though the mat- 
ter presents an abundance of epigrams, and turns of thought and fancy 
more rich and suggestive than any epigrams, the style itself has none of 
that definite distinction which strikes one at once in reading Lamb or 
Sir Thomas Browne or Goldsmith, or any of the other older essayists. 
It reminds one more of familiar, unconventional letter writing than 
of the dignified and sonorous tide of the masters of our English prose. 

‘*In a word, what ‘ The Autocrat’ has really taken from his predeces- 
sors is more the spirit and manner of their century than the fashion and 
style of theirliterature. He has introduced a form into literature much 








more perilous to imitate than that of any of the earlier periodical writ- 
ers. He has more matter and a wider range of thought and speculation 
than Goldy, but his jerky unconventionality of form has little of Goldy’s 
exquisite flow of charmed words. Goldy’s sense and nonsense are both 
forever secure in his style, and he will outlive ‘The Autocrat’s’ more 
solid reflections, and many others, too. With ‘The Autocrat,’ if the 
matter failed the fascination would be gone; but not so with Goldy. He, 
the varlet, could beguile you into the most sober consideration of empty 
nonsense, wrapped up in fine simplicity and pregnant phrases, full of 
wit and humor and wisdom; and then, if discovery were imminent, he 
would lure you into an endless digression, in which the wealth of fancy 
and beauty and justness of observation, and the clearness and truth of 
the reasoning, would quiet all suspicions and leave one satisfied. ‘ The 
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Autocrat’ states his business, as a man at the breakfast table should, 
with clearness and perspicuity, and without unnecessary circumlocution. 
He” 

At this moment Goldsmith, who had been drumming impatiently on 
the table, and shifting uneasily from one side of his chair to the other, 
sprang up excitedly and, plucking the Doctor by the sleeve, said half 
aloud, ‘Gracious goodness, Doctor, dear, don’t you know you inter- 
rupted our good friend in the very middle of his thought — in mid- 
stream, as it were, and that he is between dignity and despair?” 

**Oh, let the Doctor continue,” cried The Autocrat, ‘‘ lam sure I am de- 
lighted to learn that he can read me with so much tenderness; and all 
the ideas I had at the moment have gone down stream together.”’ 

Docror Jounson: * Then, sir, I humbly and honestly beg your par- 
don, and crave the grace of this assembly; for I am somewhat sadly 
aware that this company has so often listened to my opinions on differ- 
ent matters that I cannot well say anything which will contain any nov- 
elty for them; whereas, sir, since you are not only an arrival from that 
old world we all so fondly recall, but are also, in a sense, now a visitor 
from a world entirely unfamiliar to us, it is conceivable we may derive 
profit or amusement from your discourse. I hope you will pardon my 
garrulousness; but you must remember that ‘ Use doth breed a habit ina 
man,’ and for many years I have sat at the head of the table at these 
assemblies and have held undisputed authority. Ah! I’m becoming too 
philosophic in these long, long days of reflection for my peace of mind. 
I perceive now that the despot and the child are the sport of their 
dreams, but the former, alas, has misgivings, and would live in others’ 
good opinion as well as in his whimsies. The child is free of this care, 
and is the only type of the satisfied egoist. But the despot’s peace is 
in the keeping of silent and tender friends —a hint, a laugh, a blab, and 
it is all destroyed.” 

Tue AvutTocrAT: “ Doctor, I can sympathize with these painful mis- 
givings, but am sure you do yourself and your friends an injury, for 
you are as dear to your friends now as in the beginning of your auspi- 
cious literary reign. It is not novelty, sir, that holds the fealty of gen- 
eration after generation of men of letters, but integrity and worth. 
With Doctor Johnson began the personal dignity of the man of letters 
and the thinker among men of our race, and it is no flattery when I say 
that there may be greater figures in our literary history, but none which 
exercises a greater or more lasting charm over the heart and imagina- 
tion of all men who love literature. 

“Tf I may upon such short acquaintance take the familiar license of 
established intercourse, and illustrate a point from my own experience, 
I will take the liberty, sir, of diagnosing your disturbance out of my 
own knowledge and experience. 





“It may be known to some of you that I have for some years enjoyed 
a certain measure of autocracy, that is, a certain freedom of expression, 
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commanding more or less respect, and I have at different times suffered 
something of the superfluous doubts which have assailed our friend and 
caused him to misdoubt the continued interest and loyalty of his admir- 
ers. This is all due to the lack of excitement, the absence of emula- 
tion, and the monotony of assurance. I never had a single qualm so 
long as, in the literary way, I had nothing but good prospects, but when 
I had my little world of readers and my assumption of autocracy was no 
longer presumption, but was accepted and undisputed, I began to be 
afraid to put pen to paper in case I should destroy my own agreeable 
illusions. Itisaterrible moment when a man discovers that he has 
moods; very few can truly possess themselves again with any sense of 
security after such a discovery. The trouble with you, sir, is that you 
miss the stir and clamor that impelled you to play your part as you did; 
now that there are no rivalries, no cabals, no annoyances, nothing to 
contradict your humors, you feel that you are bereft of something 
vital — but perhaps in this chastened mood, sir, you are a better, broader 
and more hospitable man.”’ 

Dr. JoHNSON: “ Perhaps so, sir— probably; but all the same you 
have hit upon my malady. I was one of the most contented men that 
ever made the best of a bad world, and found the hand of Providence 
in all iniquities and all evil dispensations and disasters; but I am grow- 
ing cynical and rebellious in this world of monotonous contentment 
and happiness and virtue. It is the damned complaisance of my dear 
friends which is destroying my serenity. Yours, sir, is the first voice 
that has been raised in opposition to any one of my vagaries and whims 
for I cannot think how long, and I feel kindly toward you for it. Oh, 
you can’t believe how I have longed to be contradicted — flatly and 
roundly contradicted. But no, everybody either agrees with me, or is 
silent in deference to my sacred convictions, and so I am ever at the 
bottom of my emotions, sodden and hopeless, unable to rise. Contra- 
diction and choler, sir, were the breath of my intellectual life, and now 
a conspiracy of morality is gradually undermining my faith in my fel- 
lows. Sometimes Goldy, who it seems has more sense and spirit than 
we used to credit him with, tries to humor me, but he does it without 
genuine enthusiasm, and it is too apparent that it is but another form 
of complaisance, and we finally abandon ourselves to our dismal unan- 
imity of opinion.” 

‘* But why need you agree? If there are no politics to discuss, there 
are the complexities of the spirit.” 

“Yes, sir, but in this region tenderness would forbid recriminations 





and bitterness on such divergences of identity, even if we had any 
language at command capable of making us intelligible to each other. 
Our highest and finest emotions are intuitions, of which we are con- 
scious, but which we cannot grasp or characterize in words. And on 
the lower plane of morality — well, there are no temptations here.” 

Go_psmitH: * Ah, but, Doctor, we have still the weather — contrary 
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to general expectation. And the sunrisesand sunsets. Dame Nature is 
always changing; she never grows monotonous.” 

Docror JoHNsON: “ I suppose I should blush with shame to admit it, 
but I have never learned to be much interested in Nature. In spite of 
the fact that I once wrote poetry, I always accepted the seasons and the 
sunsets and all the rest of it as a matter of course. I confess I agree 
with that gentleman who, when his attention was called to the fragrance 
of a May evening in the country, observed, ‘ This is all very well; but 
for my part I prefer the smell of a flambeau at the playhouse.’ For my 
part, if the truth were no irreverence, and the truth is the breath of 
life, I should say, * This is all very well, but it is not Fleet Street.’ I 
thought I should have gone mad with ennui, until I got this little re- 
treat built, which, as perhaps you have observed, is so constructed as to 
inspire a host of agreeable reminiscences. I find Elysium too large for 
my imagination, and this mediocrity of morality dams up the sources of 
my wit and philosophy. Others may be enfranchised; but I pine for 
the narrower confines of Fleet Street, in which I could touch elbows 
with a world I knew intimately, and, knowing all the humors and vices 
and virtues of mankind, could construct a philosophy to beguile my leis- 
ure. But now the most important element in my philosophy has van- 
ished, it no longer exists — vice; foibles may and do, vanities and laxi- 
ties, but all the picturesque vices are no more.”’ 

Tue AvuTrocrat: “ Yours was a good Tory philosophy.” 

Dr. Jounson: “ Yes, sir, a conservative, a permanent view of the 
fundamental factors in human life, for which some long intimacy with 
the drama of life is necessary. Fleet Street in my day was the common 
highway of the civilized world, in which, sooner or later, one met all 
the celebrities and ; ersonages of the day, and it was large enough and 
small enough to permit a man to become acquainted with all the follies 
and all the virtues of mankind, and so afforded materials for the largest 
views of life. Now Elysium is so wide, and there are so many millions 
here, and so many shrines, and so many interesting personages, and so 
much curiosity, and so little interest, that this is not possible to an 
observer here, even with eternity before him. The difficulty presented 
by a commonalty of morality is, that it does away with a large measure 
of that identity which vice alone lent to mediocrity of character. The 
crowds flit from place to place in search of novelty—from Zeno to 
Plato, from Plato to Aristotle, from Aristotle to Epicurus —and so on; 
and from all to the last newcomer, sage or fool. And so, through a 
distracting overplus of teachers and a confused curiosity, always on the 
verge of ennui, we have but little philosophy. Even after one hundred 
years I have not been able to properly reconstruct my old philosophy in 
conformity to my new environment — the distractions are so many, and 
they are all so disappointing and wearisome because no sacrifice or toil 
is necessary.” 

Tue Avurocrat: “ You would find the world below distractingly 
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changed since your day. The London of to-day is a very different place 
from the London you knew. It now covers thousands and thousands of 
square miles and contains over five millions of people. The wits are no 
longer conspicuous in its streets, and you would find the Fleet Street in 
which England’s modern literature is printed, a most uncomfortably 
jostling place.”’ 

Dr. Jounson: ‘‘ It was a fine bustling thoroughfare in my day, sir. 
But the wits, sir — don’t they meet in the taverns still ?”’ 

Tue Autocrat: “Oh, the wits are an exploded institution — utterly 
wiped out. The men who follow literature to-day, sir, are too thrifty 
to waste their fine things on their rivals and competitors in a tavern. 
When they get a good idea out comes their note book, and it is preserved 
for use when opportunity serves.’ 

Dr. Jounson: * Then they do not meet for the free interchange of 
thought and opinion, as we used to? No? Why, our meetings were 
the very life of letters and philosophy. The history of the English 
taverns would contain much of the history of English literature.” 

Tue Avrocrat: * Ah, but the world everywhere seems to have grown 
more crowded and more bustling, and the old intimacies have become 
impossible. I used to grieve over the decay of the institution of our 
earlier meetings in Boston — but Boston, too, grew very, very large, and 
if I had not clung closely to the heart of it, 1 don’t doubt I should have 
lost my way in its streets. Yes, sir, wit and the wits as a distinct insti- 
tution in social life are dead. The world will never see spch meetings 


’ 


as those again, except in the dreams of men whose imagination warms 
best in picturing the past. But it is late and I must go. I am to be 
‘The Autocrat at the Breakfast Table’ in the morning, and meet all my 
old friends. I extend a welcome to all my new ones, and I hope we 
shall hold many merry gatherings.” 

Dr. Jounson: Oh, don’t go, doctor.” 

Tue AvurocratT: “I must; | would not miss my first millennial dawn 
just for a nap; and my gatherings, you know, were morning occasions 
and not midnight ones. I must really go. I should always reproach 
myself if I did not see the sun rise.” 

Dr. Jounson: * Then sit down and wait for it, and, although I hate 
being about early in the morning, we'll all be at your first Breakfast: 
and, since the wits are wiped out as an institution below, we'll reconcile 
ourselves to our fate, and be as merry as we can in perfect concord.” 


WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE. 
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THe DANCING FauUN.* 


If it be true that imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, and all 
authors fatten upon flattery, Oscar Wilde should be one of the happiest 
men to be found in the contemporary literary merry-go-round, for his 
delightfully amusing writings are the inspiration of the style of thought 
and expression affected by a large and increasing number of young 
persons of both sexes in Kngland and America. His method of startling 
the ear and eye, before appealing to the reason (though certainly com- 
bined with a fine and delicious wit) made his reputation, and at the 
same time extended the rumor of him, but limited the character of his 
true fame. For, to be quite candid in spite of all cant opinion, Wilde 
was a clever and original thinker, before he became a master of the art of 
simple vice verse, and the inversion of intellectual standard half-truths, 
which so tickled the mental palates of cravers for novel sensations, new 
vibrations, ete., and gave him a circulation mere plodding sincerity 
could not bring. By his lesser wit he performed the good service of 
banishing some of the ennui and oppressive iteration in the doings of 
the “‘ smart set” or “ polite world.” And another service he performed 
was to enfranchise all the small wits, who, previous to his advent, had 
lacked a suitable formula. 

For this, society was duly grateful, and consequently lionized him; 
and in time, this zsthete of the strikingly startling and beautiful further 
delighted society with his satires and delicate wit, which again gave a 
new sensation to society. It gradually, however, began to acknowledge 
that underneath all his iconoclastic humor, he possessed real intellectual 
power, and should be taken seriously at least in the appraisement of the 
technique of contemporary literary art, although he has put himself 
beyond the pale of serious consideration as an art or social teacher. 
But still he is an amuser who jogs the wits of dulness, and in the pro- 
fession of extremes, truly indicates the golden mean. 

The greater portion of these young people, born into the world with 
the mere itch for writing, have, however, accepted the “lion's” quiz- 
zical and more superficial qualities quite gravely, and imitated his style, 
until for the past few seasons the book trade has been notable for its 
volumes of inverted platitudes. This confounding of an artist’s weak- 
ness and strength at the expense of the latter, calls to mind the case of 
a certain eminent professor of Harvard College, who, after contributing 
a life’s stock of learning and knowledge to the University, upon his 
resignation, witnessed in all the newspapers throughout the country 
columns upon columns of ‘ obituaries’ in which he was eulogized for 
having in his youth written a comic poc.:, entitled ‘‘ A Lone Fish Ball,” 
while all his contributions to the store of learning were disposed of in 





~ * “The Dancing Faun,” by Florence Farr. Cloth; pp. 169; price $1. Elkin Mat- 
thews and John Lane, London; Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
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one brief paragraph. The mob, and especially that portion of it engaged 
in newsmongering, has no sense of proportion. 

In looking over the many slim and dainty books inspired by this 
apparently easily acquired knack of paradox, at first glance one’s ad- 
miration for Oscar Wilde’s genuine talent is in danger of becoming 
somewhat shaken. The ) »blematical question arises, whether a style 
so widely, and seemingly successfully, counterfeited, is not by that cir- 
cumstance condemned as merely a mannerism after all. It is doubtful 
whether a style that is apparently the result of a deliberate formula is 
not after all a lack of style. For mannerisms, like bacilli, get into the 
air, and alight on certain individuals born with a predisposition toward 
infectiousness; and this is, therefore, a temperamental failing. It is 
hardly as universal as the slang mania, which, to follow the figure of 
speech, in: proportion, may be likened to the grippe —so many plileg- 
matic temperaments are subject to it. But the mannerism of a writer 
is contagious only so far as the more intense, though humorless, dispo- 
sition is concerned. ‘A naive thing said over again, is anything but 
naive,’ said Lowell; and what tickled our palates so acutely at the 
supper-table is sodden and indigestible at breakfast. We can only hope 
that Oscar Wilde’s real fame will not suffer when he has outlived the 
“bubble reputation’ of his host of imitators. He suffers most from 
the stability of his established reputation. But we can hope that time 
will weigh his worth and set his value as an artist, when the rumor of 
his social chara¢ter will be but a picturesque memory, and his flattering 
parasites spoken of only en masse. 

‘*The Dancing Faun” is the title of a silvery-green little book, with a 
happy creation of Aubrey Beardsley’s on the cover and title page. It is 
written by a woman, Florence Farr, while she was evidently in the 
worst stages of Wilde fever, but lacking in his constitutionally intellec- 
tual recuperative powers, and in his counterpoise of humor. A great 
number of the one hundred sixty-nine pages are devoted to dialogue, 
which smacks amazingly of that to be found in Wilde’s ‘‘ A Woman of 
No Importance,” and other of his society comedies — with this differ- 
ence, however. In ‘‘A Woman of No Importance’’ Wilde’s walking 
ladies tell. the audience the secrets of life, happiness and success, and 
analyze love and iituman nature ina crisp trinity of words, with a self- 
endorsing toss of the head — a ‘*‘ There! ’’ — while the principal dummy 
in this book ‘‘murmurs” out her epigrams in a drawling, cynical 
fashion. ' 

The following are a few palpable Wilde-isms in this book: — 

Truth was always undignified. 

I dislike reading. In novels people always do what you expect. The only tolerable 
people are those who do what you do not expect. 

All vice loses its attracticn wher seen from the outside. 

One can forgive anytaing when it is done with deliberate intent. 

And so it runs on, ad libitum. It is as easy, and as thoughtless, as 
whistling. and is as much in the air as the latest popular song. 
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The writer, while reflecting all the modern tendencies, is really a good 
deal of a conservative, in that she clings to certain of the hoary tradi- 
tions of British fiction. But then all women are Tories at heart. Her 
Wilde-isms are used simply as links in a conventional chain of plot and 
sensation, which includes many titles and incomes; a thorough-going, 
thoroughbred villain, without a redeeming virtue, with a secret wife, 
while he gambles and cheats at cards; and a murder by a “‘ woman 
scorned.”’ 

It was quite unnecessary for the author to remark in her prefatory 
note that none of her characters were taken from real life; that fact is 
certainly obvious. If there was any consistency in her Lady Geraldine, 
for instance, after reading the first, few chapters, we should have been 
inclined to imagine her capable of eloping with Lady Kirkdale’s coach- 
man, perhaps — such an occurrence being quite possible, and not in the 
least unnatural; but not of shooting to kill the villain who had neither 
seduced nor robbed her. But we must not hold the imagination of such 
writers as Florence Farr to too strict account. Those who want to be 
mildly shocked and who admire the bizarre and the unexpected, will 
find ‘‘ The Dancing Faun”’ highly amusing and satisfactory. It is fin de 
siecle enough for a girls’ school. 

WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE. 


No Enemy — But HimseE.r.* 

The numerous writers of fiction to-day are nearly all so influenced — 
often unconsciously — by certain famous, and sometimes popular, writ- 
ers, that one has only to rapidly glance through the pages of a new 
novel to find out whether Ibsen, Tolstoi, Oscar Wilde, or Paul Bourget, 
etc., is the model on which these young writers form their style, to the 
limitation, and often exclusion, of their own individuality. This habit 
is not only harmful to the young authors themselves, but must he a 
source of annoyance to the imitated; for an author of repute much 
prefers his appreciators to remain appreciators — they are then his best 
audience. But as soon as they turn imitators, they (certainly without 
malice) become his caricaturists, and immediately weaken the new 
school of fiction he has created and advocates, even in his own mind. 
One stale egg at breakfast —after a lifetime’s enjoyment of such an 
excellent article of matutinal nourishment — may have such a bad effect 
on certain weak stomachs, that even the sight of the newest-laid ever 
after is most distressing and disturbing. 

The world has occasionally benefited by this process of picking 
another’s mental strawberries, as Lowell would put it, and offering 
them at first-hand to the world. But it is a habit that can be and is 
very much overdone. 

It is, therefore, most refreshing in thumbing over a pile of new books, 


* “No Enemy — But Himself,” by Elbert Hubbard. Price, cloth $1.50. Published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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in which the above-mentioned tendency is so predominant, to hit upon 
one, the style of which, from its first page to its last, breathes the spirit 
of independence. I speak of ‘‘ No Enemy— But Himself,’’ by Elbert 
Hubbard. This is, or should be, considered a typical American novel 
of a high standard, and, if popularity were the reward of merit, it should 
gain a large audience of readers. It is an original bit of fiction, told in 
a fresh, cheerful, spontaneous way, with considerable good-humored 
humor, and more philosophizing than moralizing for the adult reader. 
It is modern, i. e., it deais with people of to-day whose efvilization is 
not altogether bound by the telegraph, telephone and typewriter — and 
yet these incidents in the onward march of humanity are touched upon 
to give local color to the story. 

It is the story of a ‘‘tramp”’’ for tramp’s sake, who takes our minds 
a-tramping with him over a good area of American soil—from New 
York to Indiana; and, by the way, giving some vivid descriptive sketches 
of way-stations and the people who do loafe and lose their souls around 
them, farmhouses and people and their narrow lives of comedy and 
tragedy. 

We will not take the author to task for improbable happenings, the 
strange fatalities — the loss of a leg and eyesight respectively of his two 
main characters —as we have no particular quarrel with the improbable 
(yet not impossible) situations that an author invents to give him an op- 
portunity on which to swing his thought and wit and philosophy of life. 
The plot is the least part of any good story — and Shakespeare himself 
will be as great when his words merely remain and his plots have lost 
their distinctiveness in the minds of his worshippers. Certain little self- 
styled * realists’? have already made too much capital and noise over 
the letter and not the spirit of fiction. And yet the fact remains that 
the imagination with observation has given us our greatest fiction — be- 
yond anything which mere detailing, categorizing and commonplace, 
even if often true, small talk, of the so-called ‘realist’ has offered to 
us. And there are more lessons to be learned by heart in the mouth of 
« Mephistopheles — who is not to be met upon Broadway — than in the 
whiskings and turnings and fidgettings of a woman returning from 
shopping at the Albany station! 

In ‘‘ No Enemy — But Himself” the author has shown much skill in 
the handling of his tramp—a character who possesses such a charming 
personality, so much imperturbable and aggravating humor, that one 
laments his untimely death. But this gives a finishing touch to the 
comedy, whose only last sentence upsets it into tragedy. The peren- 
nial smile ending in a single sigh made a good theme for a story; and, 
although the entertaining tramp could be welcomed back for his pleas- 
ant company in several books —like some of the characters in the 
Comedie Humaine — it saved. the bright story from a commonplace end- 
ing, and the author here scores an artistic victory. 

The tramp’s boy, or rather girl —as she turned out to be — protegé is 
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fairly well worked out, although on her innocent head the author has 
rested all the above mentioned improbabilities which make the story. 
There are a number of very quotable things in this volume — which, 
alone, would excuse the book for peeping at the world in unblushing 
print. There is no particular purpose in it, however, except the legiti- 
mate one of telling a good story in a bright, fresh way. It is not even 
a psychological study; and therefore the author keeps the imagination 
taxed to quite a degree. He, however, takes advantage of the ever 
ready props of improbability most skilfully and realistically; and we 
have a clever, light, happy piece of fiction with which to beguile our 
time. JONATHAN PENN. 


“In THE MIpsT OF ALARMs.’’ * 


A pleasant story of an up-to-date, alert, superficial, average American 
reporter and a serious, slow-going but learned Canadian university pro- 
fessor, who are pitted against each other to serve as backgrounds in 
the delineation of their respective characters. After not having seen 
each other since they were boys at school together, they meet by ap- 
pointment in the holiday time, and go camping out in the country on 
the Canadian side of the line, which is turned into the scene of a 
romance. ‘I'wo farmers’ pretty daughters—one of the favorite pert 
soubrette type, and the other her exact antithesis, make ‘“ camping 
out” delightful, and put the Yankee reporter into a perplexed state of 
feelings in regard to which of the twu has the firmer hold on his affec- 
tions. This gives occasion to bring in a good deal of the comedy of 
errors spirit, which the author has made the most of, and finally the too 
smart Yankee reporter gets ‘“‘ scooped”’ in his matrimonial plans. It all 
happens about the time of the Fenian invasion of Canada, and somé 
laughable complications, in which the campers-out are mistaken for 
spies, hasten at least the professor's courtship with the serious-minded 
heroine. 

The flippant but entertaining Yankee representative of the press — 
and therefore of the United States generally —is made to say a good 
many smart, catchy things, which will please those readers who take 
delight in studying the Yankee in fiction, who is always courting the 
reproof of the serious, yet always evades being “ taken down,” being 
such a bubbling, effervescing, talkative, tantalizingly good-natured, 
popular fellow who takes and makes life in the light of a perpetual 
melodrama. Most fiction writers who deal with American subjects err 
in accentuating this impression of the younger American; for even the 
journalists here, notwithstanding the fact that they are generally super- 
ficial enough and have a ludicrously exalted idea of their peculiar call- 
ing and importance, often have their thoughtful moments, and are more 
addicted to puzzling their brains how to make ends meet than they are 
~® “In the Midst of Alarms,” by Robert Barr. Price, cloth $1.25. Published by 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co., New York. 
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given to scattering five-dollar bills on all those handy messengers who 
carry telegrams and such like for us. But then, we take it that the 
‘typical’? Yankee in fiction is always the exception —and in such case 
he may exist — at any rate he appears in our imagination as a composite. 

Mere ‘‘ smartness’ gets rather monotonous, however, and we have no 
doubt the author himself agrees with us here. Possibly it was his in- 
tention to impress that fact upon us, in not allowing anyone else in his 
book to “‘ get a word in edgeways”’ but his omniscient reporter. 

The story is written in a pleasant, popular way, to tickle the palates 
of that large population of readers, who are also much attracted to farce- 
comedy at the theatre, and who read mainly to be amused. They will 
find this book exceedingly entertaining and bright. The book is in its 
second edition, and the author has an international reputation as one of 
the novelists of to-day. JONATHAN PENN. 


Union Down. 


To plunge a man into felony, to make him the voluntary perpetrator 
of a most outrageous deception, to invest him with all the advantages 
to be derived therefrom, to endow him with perfect confidence in his 
knavish assumption; and then to surround him with such effective 
characters and influences that out of the fearless knave is gradually 
evolved the true man, humiliated by his own secret shame, appalled by 
his transgression, capable of voluntary confession, of self-sacrifice and 
self-degradation —this is the by no means easy task which this book 
ingeniously and effectively accomplishes. While not ostensibly made 
the vehicle for conveying to the mind of the reader any vital moral 
theory, its ethical purpose nevertheless springs into sudden and striking 
relief by reason of the story’s unexpected and touchingly dramatic 
climax. 

It is chiefly a story of home life in a New England sea-board town. 
As a study of character, several types being so curious and so precisely 
drawn that they safely may be assumed to have had a living prototype, 











as an inquiry into the stronger emotions of men and women, and the 
motives which stir and move them, it is a dramatic revelation, and an 
artistic portrayal of American rural life and social experiences. The 











character of Sedgewick is one which well might serve men for a model 
in their relations with mankind. It strikingly demonstrates the virtue 
of forbearance, that mercy is the most efficient conqueror of evil, that 
condonation surpasses condemnation, and that the ripe fruit of redemp- 
tion may soonest be gathered through kindness and compassion. His 
manly consideration and affecting pardon of the man who had grievously 
wronged him is powerfully told, and is a lesson in itself. 

The plot of the story is ingenious and intricate, yet thoroughly con- 
sistent; and while, critically considered, it contains nothing essentially 
new, its materials have been burnished to such brightness by the art of 
a true story teller, its characters are so diverse and attractive, its inci- 
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dents so dramatic and its interest so sustained, that the reader becomes 
oblivious to any lack of novelty in the plot, and quite unconscious that 
anew lamp has been made of an old. The descriptive portions of the 
book are excellent, and the style is both virile and refined. While con- 
taining all the elements essential to a highly exciting narrative, and 
abounding in vivid and sensational word pictures, it is thoughtfully 
considered and presented, and its sensationalism is divested of every 
objectionable feature. It appeals to the heart of the reader, to one of 
the rarest yet worthiest sentiments in human nature; and the book 
being once begun, the revolution in Manley Clavering, the doubts and 
difficulties involving its hero, and the virtuous simplicity of the Wise- 
acre family, become matters of interest not easily to be set aside until 
the volume is finished. PAUL PHILLIPs. 


LABOR AS MONEY.* 


President Cleveland said in his last message to Congress: ‘* Prominent 
among the unsatisfactory features of our financial system is the. . . 
lack of elasticity in our currency circulation and its frequent concentra- 
tion in financial centres when it is most needed in other parts of the 
country.” It is now admitted by all statesmen that our currency plan 
is not perfect, and it is even urged by the President that a change in our 
financial system must be made to overcome these fatal objections he has 
pointed out. Mr. Cleveland recommends the adoption of the Baltimore 
plan. It is presumed, from his statement of the evils of the present cur- 
rency, that the plan proposed will overcome these objections by giving 
an elastic currency wherever needed, regardless of financial centres. 
An elasticity and the means of preventing the frequent concentration 
of currency in financial centres when it is most needed elsewhere must 
be discovered and adopted or our government cannot endure. 

An analysis of the plan proposed will reveal its unfitness to supply 
the deficiency. The plan, briefly stated, is to allow banks to issue bank 
notes to fifty per cent of their paid-up, unimpaired capital, These notes 
would not be legal tender, but would be redeemable by the issuing bank 
in lawful money, and guaranteed by the government, which will have a 
lien on the assets of the bank for its security. Its features of elasticity 
are claimed to be the fact that it is called into circulation by the de- 
mands for currency from the locality of the issuing bank; and because 
of its not being legal tender and being a subsidiary money they will be 
rapidly returned to the issuing bank for redemption when the supply of 
money tends to exceed the demand. 

The aggregate capital of existing banks that would be authorized to 
issue currency under such an act is nearly seven hundred million dollars, 
which gives a basis for the issuing of about three hundred fifty million 
dollars. If such a plan should be made a law, who can say how many 


* “Labor as Money,” by John ©. Yeiser. Cloth $1.25; paper 50 cents. Arena 
Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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new banks would be organized, how many private and state banks 
would develop into national banks, and how many existing national 
banks would double their capital ? What would prevent the issuing of 
this currency to every doilar of the limit? The result would be a mad 
race of every institution, having this authority, to issue its share of the 
capital. Prices would rise —double and triple in a day. Commerce 
would become revived for a little season, and with one rapid stride reach 
a climax where it would collapse when the issue of currency touched 
the limit, and trade would then again be carried on only by a system of 
barter. 

Just before the crash a redemption in lawful money would be simul- 
taneously demanded by the holders of billions of dollars of this paper, 
which would precipitate the nation into a more terrifying panic than 
any country has ever experienced, resulting in ‘* Repudiation, Revolu- 
tion and Reformation.’” When redemption would be generally demanded 
there would be no more gold in the treasury, or in circulation, to redeem 
it with than there is at present to redeem the gold certificates of to-day 
that are being systematically used to drain the treasury every few 
months. The failure of every bank and the bankruptcy of the govern- 
ment would result as inevitably as the disaster of France under Lawism. 

It is a scheme by which banks may sell their inflated capital to the 
government — capital, the value of which was estimated in prosperous 
times. ‘* How is it possible ?°* Suppose the capital of a bank of $500,- 
000 is composed of real estate and an old-style bank building, notes 
signed by persons who are financially good, bad and indifferent, with 
only such security as was ample to liquidate the indebtedness in pros- 
perous times, but insufficient under these depressed circumstances. 
The bank would keep all of its assets and continue in business, besides 
issuing and loaning at interest fifty per cent of its capital. When the 
bank finally fails to redeem its currency the government would be com- 
pelled to redeem it and might then take the worthless capital of the 
bank. A banker would say the security is good because these notes 
were issued for only fifty per cent of the capital. But the experience 
of the West has shown that when we have borrowed money upon our 
homes at forty per cent of their valuation, and expended the borrowed 
money upon this land, suddenly, and like a tidal wave, an epidemic of 
foreclosure sweeps over our fair land and not only absorbs the first forty 
per cent, but also the other sixty per cent, and in addition plasters our 
court records with deticiency judgments. Is your bank capital, consist- 
ing of brick and mortar, farm mortgages and these deticiency judgments, 
any better than our land? Can the value of a bank’s capital be ascer- 
tained any better than the value of the broad fields of a farmer? Fie 
upon your security! When these bank notes are issued and passed to a 
confederate and the bank fails, the government must pay the notes and 
take charge of the capital of the defunct bank —a sale forced upon the 
government; and all kinds of property can be converted into bank capital 
and thence into a currency guaranteed by the government. 
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Of all the wild schemes proposed by some of the Populists, these 
recent currency plans proposed by both Democrats and Republicans and 
entertained by Congress, are wilder than the very wildest of Populist 
parentage. 

Are the banks the gods of this country, to whom the people in suppli- 
ance should appeal for currency ? Would these gods relieve our dis- 
tressed condition out of charity, or what motive would induce them to 
accept this ministration to the vital necessities of commerce ? When 
money becomes scarce this aristocratic body would be authorized to 
make more. How would it be supplied to the commercial world ? 
These gods would be expected to loan it for interest. This ‘*small”’ 
item annually exacted from the people is a governmental gift to the 
bankers. Suppose no one would object to such gratuity, then let us 
inquire, To whom would the bankers loan this money ? what kind and 
what amount of security would be demanded? Just as the bankers 
may see fit to concede and require. 

Why should the banks be allowed to mobilize their aggregate con- 
glomeration of desks, waste baskets, frescoed walls, tiled floors, farm 
mortgages, etc., and issue currency upon it, any more than the farmer 
should receive currency issued upon the products of his land, or than 
the merchant and manufacturer should issue currency on their unim- 
paired capital, which the government would guarantee? They are all 
vagaries. Is it justice and equity to allow the bankers to transfer their 
capital into money and keep the money and capital both, when the 
owner of all other productive capital is denied such a privilege ? 

Would these local banks that would be authorized to issue currency 
redeemable in lawful money be able to redeem it when the “ financial 
centres’’ can control the money in which it must be redeemed just as 
they now control gold? Farm mortgages and great business blocks are 
daily offered as security for millions of this money of final redemption 
—they are securities far surpassing any contemplated bank issue — and 
the men who have carried gold refuse to let it out. Your bank notes 
can no more reach it than the other securities, excepting for the govern- 
ment’s guarantee. How can such ascheme prevent the frequent con- 
centration of money in financial centres; prevent the cornering of the 
money market and prevent the periodical or artificial panics ? 

A ready supply of money whenever needed, regardless of financial 
centres, and an elasticitity that will absorb all surplus issues, may be 
found if Congress is really in earnest about making such a discovery, 
instead of creating a discussion merely as an excuse for presently giving 
all banks the favor and prestige explained and a few of the larger banks 
their desired full control of the nation’s money. 

With this criticism of the Cleveland-Carlisle currency plan in mind we 
turn to a very interesting book, dealing with the Money Question, that 
proposes an entirely novel alternative. This is ‘‘ Labor as Money,” by 
John O. Yeiser, who makes certain specific claims for his theory that 
should interest all intelligent students of this question. 
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He claims that nothing can be more appropriate for a standard 
measure of values than common labor. Paper money based upon it, in- 
stead of gold, would be a medium of exchange between this value and 
other values, as the present treasury notes are an exchange between gold 
and all other commodities. This can be accomplished without inter- 
fering with tie price of a single article of commerce, and would give us 
a fluctuating cwrency of a stationary and an international value, relax- 
ing and contracting with the demands of the country for exchange, 
even in time of war, if adopted under a similar plan to the one herein- 
after generally stated. 

Congress should authorize the issuance of about three or four times 
the amount of the present money in paper certificates. The excess of 
this money over the amount of our present currency should be distrib- 
uted to the states pro rata according to population. The states would 
receive their fund merely as the government’s agents, and place it in 
circulation only under the conditions prescribed by Congress. Authority 
should be given the states to expend this money only for common labor 
at grading and macadamizing the common highways, planting hedges or 
shade trees along their sides, and for such other public improvements as 
unskilled labor may develop for permanent enjoyment by the public. 
This work should be performed by able-bodied men of certain ages and 
conditions permitting of an average day’s work. Congress should also 
ascertain what a day’s unskilled labor should be worth on an average in 
the present money at this time, and cause these laborers to be paid that 
sum per day in the new money. 

To be *‘ honest money”’ it must be redeemable money. Therefore the 
government must pledge itself to redeem this money. That it may be 
able to do so it must first receive for this exchange that which will be 
demanded back for redemption. The government, which is the public, 
demands work from its individuals for this exchange which in every 
instance will be received and enjoyed by the public. The government, 
then, aside from making this money receivable for taxes, should be pre- 
pared to perform or return all of this work that will be required of it by 
the same class of men and at the same price that it was issued. This 
work will be returned by an army of laborers raised and paid in the 
same manner as our army of soldiers is raised and paid —by general 
taxation. The money which the government receives for the labor of 
soldiers in such redemption is not paid them for their services, because, 
as stated, they are paid from a fund raised by taxation. But such 
money received by such redemption is retired from circulation, thus 
diminishing the currency. 

The government will not be required to redeem all of this money 
placed in circulation, for a very good reason advanced by the old green- 
back party, viz., ‘because the individuals are continually redeeming 
it’? —demanding it. It is needed in circulation and something must be 
used. However this reason alone will not be sufficient, as individuals 
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are avaricious and generally dishonest. They nearly all discount their 
own bills if it is possible and they are able to do so. And if the govern- 
ment would not guarantee redemption of this new money at the same 
rate that it would be issued, every one of us would seek to discount the 
government’s money —demand higher wages than what we laborers 
knew our services to be worth. Therefore a small militia of laborers 
would be needed to work, on the principle of a “safety valve” or 
“steam governor,” redeeming money in localities where it is so plentiful 
that individuals demand an advance over this standard rate. When the 
surplus of money becomes so exhausted from such localities that indi- 
viduals will again work at within a few cents of the standard rate, it 
will be natural for individuals to cease demanding the militia to redeem 
this currency. The money thus redeemed — or indeed an inexhaustible 
fund — should be provided, so that any state could draw upon it to be 
disposed of as stated for the first issue of this currency. There should 
always be provided a fund ample to supply money to any certain num- 
ber of laborers in any vicinity of the United States who are compelled 
and willing to work for it. Thus when individuals cannot obtain the 
standard wages from among themselves, it evidently shows that from 
some cause the circulation is cramped, and laborers naturally seeking 
employment from the state, thereby increase the circulation until 
society is supplied with money and the rate of wages is raised to the 
standard. If from any cause the rate of wages should be raised one 
cent above the standard all laborers would cease working for the state 
and find other employment at better wages, thereby stopping an increase 
of circulation. Then because of this slight advance in wages, govern- 
ment redemption would be required, which would absorb the surplus 
issue. Thus the standard of wages for common labor would be kept 
from greatly varying, and would be looked upon as permanently fixed. 
Therefore we would have a settled and invariable relation between 
common labor and this new money. 

Although the work of two laborers might greatly vary, the average 
work of one or two hundred men applied to the same conditions will 
always produce the same results. The government would not deal with 
individuals, but would issue this money to companies of men who would 
apply for employment: thus giving to the government an average 
amount of work that could be relied upon. When any amount of this 
money would be redeemed, the public will have returned to individuals 
the same average labor power that was received for its issue. Both the 
public and individuals may spend this labor as freely and even as fool- 
ishly as they now spend their gold. It is unnecessary to explain that 
this labor power is and always will be of greater general and steady 
demand than gold or any other commodity for actual and practical uses, 
excepting, of course, during the consideration of this question, the use 
of any of them as a legal tender money. 

Would we not then have an elastic currency of stationary value which 
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would be free from concentration in financial centres when it is most 
needed in other parts of the country ? 

The government should demonetize its present money at once, but for 
five years exchange for it the new money at par. By the adoption of 
gold as our standard of value the government has placed a fictitious 
value upon it and inspired confidence in it. Notwithstanding the fact 
that gold has been accepted and passed solely upon its intrinsic value it 
would not be justice to demonetize it without offering a monetary sub- 
stitute of its equivalent in purchasing power. 

If this scale of wages is justly fixed at the price in the new money 
that common labor is worth in our present money, no injury, loss or con- 
fusion will be suffered hy any person. None of us sell our commodities 
for gold to use the gold for any other purpose than to purchase the 
various products of labor. Labor is a commodity of the greatest de- 
mand; equally to and equally possessed and required by all people. The 
dollar proposed would always purchase the same amount of this com- 
modity that the gold dollar will now purchase. Therefore, when this 
money is elevated to the position of gold in being made legal tender, 
and when gold is relegated to its place, resting upon its own commodity 
value, will gold ever again rule the world as it has for centuries? How 
could such a change as is proposed interfere with commerce and the 
settled prices of commodities of sale when the gold dollar is dethroned 
and a labor dollar is substituted, which is made equivalent in purchas- 
ing power to the old dollar at the time it was demonetized ? 

By issuing our money through the laborers and no other course, except- 
ing sufficient to substitute for the present money, we will have a check 
to prevent it from becoming a“ wild cat’? currency and flooding the 
nation. We would furnish a demand for ali of the labor individuals 
could supply; thus preventing strikes, idleness and a great deal of crime. 
We would set a standard of day’s wages and hours’ work. And above 
all, we would pay the laborer a rate of wages which would be equiva- 
lent to the full value of his work. Money would be issued through the 
proper branch of society, abolishing poverty and indigence, and obtain- 
ing in the shape of work something that would be of far more advantage 
to the public than interest would benefit the bankers. 

Foreign countries would be forced to adopt the same standard. Until 
they, one at a time, shall have adopted this system they can trade with 
us understandingly by inquiring what gold as a commodity is worth in 
our market and then by learning the price of their importations in our 
money, they will very soon arrive at an understanding of what amount 
of gold they will be enabled to carry home. Our miners will dig it as 
long as the barbarians demand it. Gold coins will certainly soon be 
looked upon by the civilized nations as relies of barbarism. 

Our debts, which have heretofore been contracted and which we have 
promised to pay in * gold coin or its equivalent ’’— meaning ingots — 
will be paid in gold bullion at 25.8 grains per dollar if preferred by the 
creditors or in the labor money at par. 
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Lack of space prevents our giving a full and lucid explanation of all 
that might be said for or objected against the author’s theory, but we 
put the bare outline of it before the reader without any comment or 
endorsement of our own, so that he can examine it on its merits. 

JosePpH HENRY Brooks. 


BEHOLDING AS IN A GLASS.* 

‘* Beholding as in a Glass,’’ by Virginia D. Young, is a story of a South 
Carolina girl who went West, travelling alone on her first little journey 
in the world, and encountered an experience that was to influence her 
whole future life. The story truly holds the mirror up to nature and 
contains many clever and vividly-drawn pictures of life in the middle 
West. The mannerisms and provincialisms of the people are touched 
with a fidelity and sympathy that is something new in American fiction. 
We have already had New England and the South in our fiction until 
their characteristics are perfectly familiar, and, indeed, a little stereo- 
typed, in the minds of most readers in the English-speaking world. 
But Arkansas is new ground in this respect, and Mrs. Young has given 
us some character sketches of rural life in Arkansas that show some- 
thing of the skill with which Mr. Garland has depicted similar social 
conditions in Lowa. 

The story opens in a railway car, in which Vivia Lemuir was making 
the journey from her South Carolina home to Arkansas. It was the 
second day of the journey, and, being very tired, the young lady was 
trying to get herself into a comfortable position to take a-nap. There 
was one other passenger among the few people on the train who had 
discovered something very interesting in the young girl. He sat oppo- 
site, and could glance at her from time to time without embarrassing 
by a marked regard. One or two peculiarities attracted him. He was 
a student of human nature, and he noticed that she did not munch her 
food like other women, that she did not fuss with the windows, and 
she did not stare at the other passengers. She read and napped by 
turns, and he was actually startled when he perceived the title of her 
book to be the “ Bible.” Dr. Charles Evans was a cultured gentleman 
who had travelled much and had a way of keeping the world at arm’s 
length; yet this polished man of the world, as he appeared, could not 
help frequently turning his handsome hazel eyes on the little dark 
woman before him, whose air and expression contained the idea of 
fatigue and heart sinking. Indeed, isolation and long fasting had done 
their work with her. j 

Hoping to sleep, she had rolled up her shabby cloak for a pillow, but 
even with this added she could not rest. In twisting about she caught 
sight out of the corner of her eye of the gentleman opposite, and her 
ready fancy was soon busy concerning him. She noticed the contour 





* * Beholding as in a Glass,” by Virginia D. Young. Pp. 277; price, cloth $1.25; 
paper 50 cents. Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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of his nobly-shaped head, the grandeur of his broad, high forehead. 
He was well dressed and all his belongings were handsome and in order. 
With the inevitable suggestion of contrast her thoughts came back to 
her own poor little pasteboard bandbox and that horrid old red carpet- 
bag that had belonged to her sister’s husband in its heyday, now much 
the worse for wear and tear. Poor little Vivia suddenly felt a distaste 
for life from having to face it in such an unkempt form. Tears stole 
into her closed eyes, and in her despair her frail form shook. 

She was awakened from an uneasy slumber by a violent jar and crash, 
and in an instant had her senses at command. A broken culvert had 
sent the locomotive and all the cars, save the one in which she was, 
down the embankment. The man who had had her last waking 
thought was just climbing down before her, and he looked back 
remonstrantly, saying, ““Go back into the coach; you are in no 
danger.”’ 

But this frail little creature was all energy, and she said, ‘“‘ Oh, but I 
am going to help those poor people.”’ 

‘* Nonsense,”’ replied the doctor, ‘‘ you can’t help them, and, besides, 
your feet will get wet.’’ 

But she jumped down and was soon assisting the doctor as no one else 
among that crowd of scared men and women could have done. The 
doctor’s surgical skill was called into requisition, for there were dis- 
located joints to be set, wounds to be bound up and limbs to be ampu- 
tated. Toward daylight all the victims of the disaster, dead, dying, 
wounded and shocked, had been gotten out of the wreck, and Vivia 
accompanied one of them in the ambulance to the village. M1. Evans 
followed. During the next three hours they became well acquainted, 
and when they again started en route Vivia had that sense of ease 
natural toa woman under the recognized protection of a man. Circum- 
stances developed their friendship to quick maturity, and when they 
finally parted to go each their several ways it was with that pang of 
regret which, with the consciousness of a deeper feeling in each, betok- 
ened more than mere acquaintanceship. 

Then follow some months of life on an Arkansas farm, giving rise to 
character sketches, among which stand forth very clearly those of Cap- 
tain Lemuir, Vivia’s brother, his stout and prim wife Celestia, who 
was astickler for the conventionalities, Noisette Miln and Mrs. Prior. 

The scene then shifts to a western city and the author introduces us 
to one of the strongest episodes in the book. This is a description of a 
plague-stricken city, and it leaves 4 very vivid impression of reality. In 
this transition Vivia’s character develops very strongly. Other char- 
acters are also introduced which stand out like veritable photographs. 
One of these is Colonel Loper, editor of the Messenger, the leading paper 
of the plague-stricken city. It seems that there was some sort of mys- 
tery about his life which was not without its fascination upon the more 
imaginative of the women folk in that locality. His friend describing 
him says: — 
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“Don’t you get scared because he is a rough customer, just another case of a diamond 
in the rough. He is the tenderest, kindest man in his family I ever knew, but his 
roughness is caused by what he has gone through. He has suffered as much as mortal 
can suffer and live. Thirty years ago he was admitted to the bar here with good pros- 
pects, but there was one little failing he had that was like a gulley, seaming up and 
undermining a goad piece of land. While under the influence of liquor, he killed a 
poor, harmless fellow. He was not arrested, and he left the country and wandered off 
to Central America; but when court met a true bill was found against him, and to the 
amazement of everybody he returned to stand his trial. He was sentenced to fine and 
imprisonment fortwo years. I visited him in jail and found him surrounded by books. 
His eyes were the saddest I ever saw, but he never alluded to his pain, which gave him 
the look of an old man while still in his prime. He became a great criminal lawyer 
and then a newspaper man. He made the Messenger a power in three states — the pith 
and brilliancy of his editorials is indescribable. You've heard stories of Alexander's 
and Bonaparte’s sympathy with men of the rank and file — that was Loper’s way.” 


Another incidental character tells his experience of war times as 
follows: — 


‘*Lord bless you, mum, that I wus in the Virginia army, tell our capper, George 
Cuthbert, was killed; and fifty men outen our cump’ny was tuck prisoners and sount 
to Pint Lookout. I tell you what, Mis’ Prior, I played the bes’ dodge on them Yankees 
ever you seed. They wus agoin’ to exchange, you know, and the corp’rol what called 
the roll, he tuck a likin’ tome. Sez he, ‘ Esau,’ sez he, ‘ you teck a crutch and limp up 
to the inspectin’ ossifer, and tell him as how you is got the rheumatiz a lyin’ on this 
hyar wet groun’.’ Well, Mis’ Prior, I cum that dodge slick as a eel, and when that thar 
inspectin’ ossifer see me, he say, ‘This hyar man won't be no count to the rebs no ways 
—s’change him,’ sez he. So they put me on the boat what cum fur us, cause them 
Yankees wus awful scart of the tarpeeters what us Rebs th’owed in the river, and 
didn’t like to sen’ boats up ther. Well, sir, ma’am, I th’owed my crutch away ‘fore I 
got to Richmond. Thar I tuck a anvarlance and rid to the place whar I had tu git my 
papers fixed. Yes, ma’am, I has seed sights in my time. I seed the dead piled high as 
here this mill to Chancellorsville.” 

«Come, now, Mr. Esau, you make Miss Vivia open her eyes!”’ 

« Laud, that’s nothin’ — why, I seed ten thousand beeves killed in one day fur the 
army in Virginia.” 

Mrs. Young gives nergo lingo and negro peculiarities with a fidelity 
to nature as of one to the manner born; the scene in the cotton field is 
painted with a realism that makes it alive. 

At one point in the story Vivia seems about to achieve a great success 
in her chosen line of effort, when a call of love induces her to sacrifice 
the fruits of her hard labor, and again take up the yoke from which she 
had been freed. This piece of self sacrifice leads to a new discipline of 
greater suffering than any she had ever dreamed of in her highest flights 
of romance, winding up in a most original and cruel climax. Relief 
comes, however, and the tears which the woman’s anguish had wrung 
from us, are dried in joy over her deliverance. 

There is not a particle of affectation in the author’s style. It is all as 
straightforward, sincere and simple as a transcript from a letter written 
merely for friends. Mrs. Young’s strongest traits as a writer are in the 
realm of humor and pathos, but she does not fail to touch the fountain 
of tears. Her negro dialect is so absolutely true to life that we can 
almost fancy her taking down the talk as it was uttered. There is a 
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good deal of originality in her writing, and “‘ Beholding as in a Glass” 
is altogether a pleasing and satisfactory story. 
CLARENCE PERCIVAL SMITH. 


Tue ScHoo. or LIFE.* 


This work, by the founder of the Brotherhood of Christian Unity, is a 
volume of broad religious thought. The author is a firm believer in 
the Christian religion, but is in perfect sympathy with evolution, and, 
indeed, in this great theory of life finds the most potent ally to a rational 
Christianity. The work is especially valuable in that it shows that the 
Christianity of Christ is summed up in the words ‘ Service of Love,” 
while creedal Christianity rests upon belief about Christ. On this point 
Mr. Seward observes: — 

It is an amazing fact that the church has for eighteen hundred years made the pro- 
fession of a belief about Christ the standard of membership, when He took the utmost 
pains to forestall that error. He carefully explains, with many reiterations, that the 
sole test of Christian character is loving service — denying self for the good of others. 
He made it clear that the Christian has but one vocation — to love. 

The book is profoundly religious and singularly free from the theo- 
logical cant which has made works characterized as ‘ religious” repul- 
sive to many thoughtful and healthy minds. B. O. FLOWER. 


EVOLUTION AND ETruics.t 


This volume, which closes the admirable edition of Professor Huxley’s 
collected essays recently published by D. Appleton & Co., contains 
much of great value and much that will not be accepted by social re- 
formers. The first one hundred eighty-seven pages are given to four 
addresses dealing with evolution and ethics, science and morals, and 
capital, the mother of labor. The remaining pages contain a series of 
letters, originally written for the London Times, on *‘ Social Diseases and 
Worse Remedies,’ dealing specifically with the struggle for existence in 
humanity. The author takes as a text General Booth’s ‘ Darkest Eng- 
land and the Way Out.” It is the way out tou which he so studiously 
objects. In his introductory word touching his discussion of ‘Social 
Diseases and Worse Remedies,’ Mr. Huxley observes: — 

The fundamental proposition which runs through the writings which thus extend 
over a period of twenty years is, that the common @ priori doctrines and methods of 
retaliating about political and social questions are essentially vicious, and that argu- 
mentation on this basis leads with equal logical force to two contrary and extremely 
mischievous systems; the one that of anarchic individualism, the other that of despotic 
or regimental socialism. Whether I am right or wrong I am at least consistent in 
opposing both to the best of my ability. 

This work, like all of Professor Huxley’s writings, is able, but many 
thinkers, and especially social reformers, will dissent from a number of 
his opinions. B. O. FLower. 

* “The School of Life,’ by Theodore F. Seward. Cloth; pp. 276; price $1.50. ‘James 
Pott & Co., New York. 

+ “ Evolution and Ethics, and Other Essays,” by Thomas H. Huxley, being Vol. IX. 
of Professor Huxley's Series of collected Essays. Cloth; pp. 334; price $1.25. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 

Under the title, ‘‘ The Supremacy of the Sviritual,’’* the Rev. Edward 
Randall Knowles, LL. D., discusses, in a small volume, just published 
by the Arena Company, the problem of the ultimate nature of matter, 
which Lodge, Caillard and other eminent scientists have predicted as 
the great discovery on the verge of which scientists are trembling, and 
gives some startling hints and suggestions concerning the essential 
nature of electricity, and the omnipresent medium of thought-transfer- 
ence, wherein Dr. Knowles has had some remarkable experiences. His 
experience with thought-transference led to the discoveries which gave 
rise to this dissertation concerning the harmony possible between nat- 
ural realism and the most pantheistic idealism. The essay is followed 
by a collection of the author’s poems. ; 


‘*The Trouble of Living Alone,’’ t by F. B. Hofman, is a somewhat 
puzzling story, on account of a strange habit the author has of breaking 
away from his story to lapse into verse that is remarkable for some of 
those qualities that are not uncommon among untrained writers of verse. 
This trick detracts greatly from any good qualities the writer possesses 
as a novelist, for it is quite inadmissible in a novel. It is a dangerous 
experiment in a medley of fanciful prose interspersed with avowed 
poetic bursts, where the poetry and prose naturally mingle, as in “ The 
Autocrat,’’ but in a novel such a defect is unpardonable and ruins all 
sense of continuity. 


“The Woman Question, according to Moses and Paul,”’t by Isaac N. 
Taylor, is a very interesting survey of the special texts of the Old Testa- 
ment and New and the arguments deduced from them to support the 
theory of the divine subordination of woman according to Scriptural 
injunction. The author maintains the negative of the orthodox view of 
this question, and claims that an examination of Moses and Paul does 
not support the opposite view — that it is in fact unscriptural as well as 
opposed to justice. He proceeds, as he says, as the land surveyor and 
conveyancer do — commence at the most prominent point, inclose the 
premises by definite lines, and end at the place of beginning. This place 
of beginning is Gen. i. 26-28: ** And God said: Let us make MAN in our 
image, after our likeness: and let them have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl] of the air, and over the cattle and over all the 
earth. So God created MAN in his own image, in the image of God 
created He him; male and female created He them. And God blessed 
them and God said unto them: Be fruitful and multiply and replenish 
the earth and subdue it, and have dominion,’’ ete. And to emphasize 


*“ The Supremacy of the Spiritual,” by Rev. Edward Randall Knowles, LL. D. 
Cloth 75 cents. Arena Publishing Company. 

+t * The Trouble of Living Alone,” by F. B. Hofman. Cloth $1.25, paper 50 cents. 
Arena Publishing Company. 

i ‘**The Woman Question,” by Isaac N. Taylor. Cloth, price 25 cents. Arena Pub- 
lishing Company. 
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the import of this he dwells upon the repetition of the language in the 
beginning of the fifth chapter: “ This is the book of the generations of 
Adam. In the day that God created MAN, in the likeness of Gop made 
He him; male and female created He them, and blessed them and called 
their name ADAM” in the Hebrew Isn. 

The generic name of thisdual being —Isu in Hebrew, ANTHROPOS in 
Greek, Homo in Latin and MAN in English, and so on through all the 
tongues of mankind — indicates the full equal dignity, right and destiny 
of the sexes. This dual being was created in the image, after the like- 
ness of God; that is, neither the male alone nor the female alone repre- 
sented this similitude, but the two jointly did contain and reflect this 
image. 

The author, after dealing with the account of the fall, advances to the 
bolder assertion that this original Bill of Human Rights and Programme 
of Human Duties is reattirmed, ampiitied, enlightened and gloritied 
throughout the Scriptures. 

The utterances of Paul on the same subject are similarly examined 
with the same purport. Altogether it is a very interesting little study, 
and as a vindication of the natural dignity of woman should find many 
women readers. 


Walter Warren has done a great deal of fine, thoughtful, although 
uneven work, marred with anachronisms that are only tolerable in 
Shakespeare, and the third drama from his pen, entitled ‘* Cecil the 
Seer ’** will find many old and many new readers. This is a departure 
from the style of the poetical dramas of ‘‘ Columbus the Discoverer ” 
and ** The Aztees.”’ It is written in prose instead of blank verse, and 
the time and characters are all modern and American. The drama 
deals with the wild and eventful scenes in a border state just before the 
war, and touches politics, slavery and psychical experiences. It con- 
tains plenty of incident and go, and will probably be more of a popular 
success than “ The Aztecs” and ‘*Columbus”’ which were more am- 


bitious in theme and treatment. 


‘Temptations, Habits, Character ’’t is an important brochure by Dr. 
William M. Capp, which will serve many judicious parents in the stead 
of that personal explanation which so many dread as a disillusionizing 
ordeal — and so put off, to the danger of those they love. Dr. Capp is 
a physician of much experience and he deals with the difficult problems 
of sex development, ete., at the trying age of puberty in a fashion that 
will impress the dangers of indulgence upon the minds of youthful 
readers, without making any obscene mystery of sex, as so many treat- 
ises on this subject for such readers do, It is a clean, healthy, forceful 

**Cecil the Seer,’ by Walter Warren. Cloth, $1.25. Arena Publishing Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

t+’ Temptations, Habits, Character,’ by William M. Capp, M. D. Price 25 cents. 
Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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little book, and it should be looked into by all parents who have the 
deepest welfare of their boys at heart. To make a mystery of the sex 
instincts, which play so great a part in the drama of every individual 
life, is to decoy the ignorant to their ruin, and destroy mind and soul 
for a piece of prudery. This little book is admirably suited for putting 
in the hands of boys going through the dangerous age. 


The world of novel readers has always felt the fascination of the 
strong lights and shadows of the world of Bohemia, and in ‘* A Moral 
Blot ’’** Mr. Sigmund B. Alexander introduces us to that out-lying prov- 
ince of it which is contained within the boundaries of Boston. Per- 
haps no portrayal of the life of Bohemia has equalled or can equal that 
which the lively fancy of Henri Murger gave us in ‘* La Vie de Bohéme.” 
But it is a charmed region — for the most part non-existent except in 
the imagination — and it will always hold a strong attraction both for 
novel readers and novel writers. In America, perhaps, Bohemia has 
been less understood than among the Latin races, but in spite of a cer- 
tain inhospitality in public opinion it has found, even here, ardent 
votaries in such men as John Boyle O'Reilly, Fitzjames O’Brien, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, William Winter and others. But the bound- 
aries of Bohemia have widened and changed in many ways since these 
men used to meet in merry poverty at Pfaff’s in New York; and it is 
possible that not many people to-day could locate its exact position in 
the contemporary society of Boston. But Mr. Alexander is more fortu- 
nate, and he decribes the life of Bohemia with a good deal of power and 
much sympathy. 

The story opens in what we are assured is one of Boston’s best-known 
Bohemian resorts, and we are at once introduced to a varied company 
of actors, writers, poets and men of the world, who thrust and parry in 
their combats of wit and humor, with the pungency, enthusiasm and 
tolerance of this unconventional sphere. 

The hero is a literary man who is the centre of a circle of delightful 
Bohemians. He is in love with a beautiful woman, who jilts him to 
marry an old and very rich man for ambition. Another woman, ‘ Tiger 
Lily,’ then appears upon the scene, and a rivalry begins between the 
two women which lasts until the death of the hero, and which skilfully 
reveals and shows in counterpoise two different types of women. The 
working out of this love story, and the moral deductions which the 
author suggests in his subtle characterization, reveal the same artistic 
strength and mastery that were noted in ‘‘ Who Lies?” 

Underlying the story is the purpose to show that society creates many 
of the crimes and much of the misery it reproves and punishes. The 
author shows in his portraiture of these two women that both can sin 
against the moral law, but the one protected by mere legality is honored 


*“ A Moral Blot,” by Sigmund B, Alexander, Cloth, $1.25; paper 50 cents. Arena 
Publishing Co, 
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and respected, and the other, a victim of circumstances and pure at 
heart, is shunned and banned, and condemned to sink lower. In deal- 
ing frankly with the facts of life as all men and women know them to 
exist, it also shows that society tacitly sanctions a double standard of 
morals, while showing absolutely no mercy to the unfortunate victims 
of men’s tyranny and brutality. 

There is a suggestion of French influence in Mr. Alexander's writings 
which will attract a great many novel readers. 


‘‘ The Chronicles of Break o’ Day,” * by E. Everett Howe, is evidently 
the author’s first attempt in fiction, and it has many of the blemishes 
of diffuseness and crudity of expression that creep into most writers’ 
first literary efforts, especially in the difficult form of a long and sus- 
tained novel. But the author introduces the reader to at least two real 
and vivid characters — Major Ratke, the visionary farmer and inventor 
and writer, and “ Panicky,” the glib and philosophic itinerant quack 
medicine-man. The author writes of the life and people around him in 
his native place in Michigan, and his pictures have the fidelity of real 
life. Some of the incidents and characters are evidently based upon 


J 


facts within his own experience and knowledge, and as he says in 
his preface, ‘‘ The parts that may appear most improbable are history; 
those that have the color of sober truth are fictions of his brain.’’ Thus 
by dealing with the materials ready at his hand he has succeeded in 
doing what so few writers can do, especially in an initial venture — he 
has broken new ground in fiction. 


When Shakespeare wrote his famous lines, 
“All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players,” 

he had no conception that in three hundred years the possibility would 
be discussed not only of men playing many parts in life but actually 
living dual and wholly antagonistic lives at the instance of another's 
will. Ina word, it has now come to be discussed asa possibility, that a 
man can not only play many conflicting parts in life, but, through the 
medium of hypnotic suggestion, even merge his own psychic identity 
into one wholly alien to him. 

‘*The Mystery of Evelin Delorme,” t deals with one of these extraordi- 
nary situations in hypnotism. ‘‘The Mystery of Evelin Delorme”’ is 
really the mystery of Evelin March and Eva Delorme, and a young 
artist, Julian Paul Gretze, who was in love with both of them in two 
different ways. Evelin March and Eva Delorme were two entirely 
opposite types of womanhood. Evelin was a woman of the great world 
of fashion and folly, while Eva was the embodiment of all innocence 

* «The Chronicles of Break o’ Day,” by E. Everett Howe. Price, cloth $1.25; 
paper 50 cents. Published by the Arena Publishing Company. 

+t **The Mystery of Evelin Delorme,”’ by Albert Bigelow Paine. Price, cloth 75 
cents. Published by the Arena Publishing Company. 
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and freedom from the world’s taint—in one word, saintliness. The 
artist, who is of the emotional type common among men of his instincts 
and temperament, commits the folly of loving both these charming 
women at once; the one for her sweetness and purity and the touch and 
balm of her life, and the other for an exactly opposite reason —as one 
of his friends expressed it in examining the portraits of these two 
women in his studio one day, *‘ Heavens, Julian, where did you get that 
angel and that devil—I beg your pardon, that extraordinary pair of 
beauties ?”’ 

In this characterization of these unconscious rivals the reader gets a 
hint of a drama of psychic consciousness that is certainly very startling 
in its possibilities. The way in which the maddened Evelin finally 
destroys her rival, and in doing so destroying herself, brings to a fitting 
conclusion a mystery of double consciousness that could only end in 
this way, or in the, perhaps, greater catastrophe of the loss of the 
original self. 

Altogether, Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine has given us a fascinating and 
original story, dealing with an entirely novel phase of hypnotism or auto- 
hypnotism, which will find a large circle of readers. At any rate we 
may be sure that all who love to read a grewsome tale, told with vivid 
reality and truth, will enjoy ‘‘ The Mystery of Evelin Delorme.” 


A strange story, picturing some of the social conditions in the East 
Side of New York, and also touching upon certain psychical experiences, 
is that entitled “‘ Zaphra: A Story of To-day,’’* by John P. Stoekton, Jr., 
who makes his first appearance in literature in a field entirely different 
from that oceupied by his famous uncle, Frank R. Stockton. The story 
opens with an eviction from a tenement in the East Side of New York, 
and we get pictures and some hints of the work done among the poor 
and miserable by the different Christian missions in this locality. The 
author’s faith in various forms of psychical phenomena is shown by de- 
scriptions of certain journeys in the astral spirit which the hero and 
heroine make together. Mr. Stockton gives interesting and pleasing 
pictures of other strata of New York society, in which we meet the 
heroine again under totally different circumstances to those in which 
we first found her; and the story finally concludes, as every good novel 
reader would expect, with the grateful sound of marriage bells. 

Another story which goes even deeper into Rosicrucian lore and mys- 
tery is Will L. Garver’s * Brother of the Third Degree.’ + Itis avowedly, 
from start to finish, a story of occultism, and its events are supposed to 
take place in the twentieth century. The Brothers who give their name 
i “ Zaphra,” by John P. Stockton, Jr. Price, cloth $1; paper 50 cents. Published 
by the Arena Publishing Company. 

+t “Brother of the Third Degree,” by Will L. Garver. Price, cloth $1.25; paper 0 
cents. Published by the Arena Publishing Company. 
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to the story constitute a strange society, in which those admitted to 
fellowship are compelled to pass through various experiences and 
temptations, not only physical but spiritual. The object of the society 
is the development of the highest morality and the capacity to live in 
the pure spirit, and its members attain the most wonderful powers and 
capabilities. These powers are acquired by close study, denial of the 
passions, isolation, meditation and renunciation, and the severest trials 
and discipline. The author claims that through the agency of this fan- 
tastical brotherhood great social changes are accomplished, a philo- 
sophic religion is established and liberty, truth and justice reign 
supreme. But the reader must examine this matter for himself and 
come to his own conclusions. Those who like a succession of very ex- 
citing incidents will take pleasure in reading “ Brother of the Third 
Degree,’ whether they discover any spiritual development in it or not, 
and those who are seeking for spiritual development will scarcely rec- 
ognize it in the fantastic Walpurgis night of this story. 


JONATHAN PENN. 
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. NEWS NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

The national secretary would be glad to hear from every town and city in the 
United States that would arrange for a lecture or a series of lectures on the work of 
the Union for Practical Progress. The National Union furnishes the lecturer free 
of charge, only asking that local entertainment be furnished him and that a collee- 
tion be taken for the national treasury. It is especially desirable to hear imme- 
diately from the South Atlantic and Gulf States; also from within three hundred 
miles of Boston and Baltimore respectively. 


Rev. J. B. Koehne, who lectures under the auspices of the Union, has finished a 
successful tour in California, and is now in Iowa trying to stimulate the people to 
greater activity in reform work. 


New Unions. — At Princeton, Iil., a committee appointed by the national secretary 
met and adopted the model constitution and nominated Rev. W. I. Davenport 
for president, Rev. Glenwic McQueen, first vice-president, and Emma G. Kelsey, 
secretary. 

A union lately organized at Appleton, Wis., proposes to take up the work of 
prison reform. ‘The inmates of the county jail have never been allowed to receive 
literature of any description, which has been greatly deplored by those interested in 
reformatory work, and it is hoped that the effort which is to be made to have this 
rule repealed may prove successtul. 

The first union in Idaho has recently been formed at Ketchum, with a charter 
membership of fifteen. They have weekly social and literary meetings, and also 
intend holding a public meeting once a month. 


The Sweating System. — At a recent meeting of the East Milton Reading Circle, 
which is connected with the Union for Practical Progress, Miss Diana Hirschler gave an 
address on the sweating system. Her statements were based on a personal observa- 
tion, which has been thorough and dispassionate. She has found three factors of the 
system which make reform very difficult. ‘The present use of sweat shops and the 
injustice of the tenement-house system are more easily corrected than the method 
of subletting work. The garments pass through so many hands that itis difficult 
to locate responsibility. Miss Hirschler has found that high-priced as well as cheap 
garments are made in sweat shops, and that stores of highest reputation are not 
above their use. On examination it was found that the Massachusetts law requiring 
tags stating that the garments were made in a sweat shop is of no avail, for the 
work still goes on, and no one has seen such tags on the garments in our stores. A 
peculiar fact is that many of those who, perpetuate the evil are connected with 
charity organizations and give liberally to relieve suffering brought about by the 
necessity of working under such conditions.” 


Detroit. —In a recent article in the Detroit News on reform and reformers it was 
said: ** That there is a wave of social reform now sweeping over Detroit is a trite fact, 
but that there are many complications arising in the outworkings of the various 
reforms is not so well known. There are the reforms, the reformers, and the reform- 
ers who wish to reform the reformers.”’ There are in the city about twelve hun- 
dred members of the Epworth League, and about four thousand Christian Endeavorers. 
These are on the trail of the saloon. They have decided that saloons must close on 
time, and on Sunday; and their investigation is also directed along the lines of using 
church influence to compel church members — and their name is legion — to with- 
draw from saloon bonds. While the law says that a man can become a bondsman 
on only two liquor licenses, they assert they have positive proof that there are church 
members who have signed as many as one hundred and four bonds. Mayor Pingree 
has proposed many reforms for the city; while the business men have organized a 
citizens’ committee to revise the charter that the mayor’s power may be lessened. 
Another club is interested in reforming the caucus. The physicians are working for 
an effective health bill, while the Civic Federation has for its aim the suppression of 
the social evil. Yet with all these already in the field there is a growing sentiment 
for the formation of a Union for Practical Progress. One of the most interested 
workers for its establishment says, ‘‘ My aim is purely to establish the useful;"’ and it 
is hoped that something may be done through it to help the working girls; also that 
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a people’s college can be established on the east side of the city. At a recent meet- 
ing steps were taken toward making the coffee-house plan an actuality, committees 
being appointed to look for a site and to solicit subscriptions. The design is to have 
a place fitted up very attractively, where a light lunch will be served, and also have 
necessary rooms for amusements and a quiet hour of reading. 


San Francisco, — The recent actions of the United States attorney and the governor 
of California have caused an outpouring of public wrath in this city. The Union for 
Practical Progress was the first body that proclaimed its disapproval of the district 
attorney's conduct. Its president, Charles C. Terrill, wrote the following petition, 
and procured the signature of many well-known citizens: — 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 8, 1895, 
To the Hon, Adolph Sutro, Mayor of San Francisco 

The undersigned citizens of San Francisco respectfully request you to call a mass meeting to 
determine upon the most effective meansof preserving law and order and securing the most thorough 
enforcement of the law, and particularly to express their disapproval of the refusal of the United 
States officials to grant a warrant for the arrest of C. P. Huntington for a violation of the same law 
which is being used to punish his employees. Let us have ‘‘ equal rights to all and special privileges 
to none.” 

In reference to the matter President Terrill says: 

I am in favor of a just and equitable enforcement of all laws against both individuals and incor- 
porations. Iam in favor of holding every person to a strict accountability for his own acts, and do 
not believe in punishing any man for acts committed by members of an organization of which he 
may be a member, unless he aids, abets, or advises the commission of the acts complained of. I am 
in favor of granting to every man the right to use the power of the government to obtain witnesses 
for his defence, whether able to pay the expense of the same or not. 

Iam opposed to the provisions of the interstate-commerce law forbidding the issuance of passes 
to any persons except public officials, and that exception should extend to any man in any public 
service whatever. 

I am opposed to the habits of our courts in passing laws by construing the same to mean some- 
thing entirely different from what was intended by the power that enacted them. I think a large 
part of our troubles as to legal matters comes from the fact that every decision of our higher courts, 
however unjust the same may be, even if obtained by bribery or other corrupt influences, is used as 
law by which to govern succeeding cases. Thus one ignorant or corrupt decision has been piled upon 
the top of another in our system of jurisprudence until the whole is overburdened with rottenness. 
It is time that the arbitrary power now exercised by al] our courts, from the supreme bench of the 
United States down, should be curtailed. It is time that our judges should be estopped from being 
prosecutor, judge, jury, and executioner in their owncases. It is full time that the voice of the people 
should be raised against such usurpations. Lf it isnot soon done, and done so as to be heard and 
heeded, then farewell to our boasted liberties as an American people. 

The Law and Order League has also protested, and the citizens are anxiously 
awaiting results. 


CONSTITUTION. 


The following constitution, submitted in July, 1894, has been adopted by the 
Local Unions for Practical Progress throughout the country, without a dissenting 
vote. Accordingly, it is hereby proclaimed to be the 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 


I. Name.—The name of this association shall be “THe Union FoR PRACTICAL 
PROGREss.”’ 

Il. Purpose. — Its purpose is to unite all moral forces, agencies, and persons for con- 
certed, methodical, and persistent endeavor in behalf of the public good, and 
especially for the abolition of unjust social conditions. 

Ill. Method. —'The Union aims to work, wherever possible, through existing organ- 
izations instead of forming new ones. It aims to secure the concerted action of 
the constructive elements of society once each month in opposition to some 
present-day evil or in the forwarding of some one positive reform measure, thus 
raising a definite moral issue every month and designating a commen rallying- 
ground for all friends of progress. 





IV. Membership. — Three or more persons of good character, if not infringing on the 
field of any previously organized Union, may form themselves into a local Union, 
and may become attached to the general organization by sending an application 
to the National Executive Committee, accompanied by one dollar registration 
fee. 

V. Organization. —The national organization of the Union for Practical Progress 


shall consist of the National Advisory Board, the National Executive Committee, 
and the General Council. Each of these bodies shall organize in its own way 
and elect and prescribe the duties of its own officers. 

VI. National Advisory Board. —'The National Advisory Board shall be composed of 
moral leaders of national reputation, twenty-five in number, who shall be named 
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by the National Executive Committee. It shall choose the monthly topics for 
simultaneous discussion, and each member shall offer his best thought and 
advice to the National Executive Committee concerning all the affairs of the 
Union. 

VII. National Executive Committee. — The National Executive Committee shall con- 
sist of seven members, four of whom must reside in a single city. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall have charge of the business of the Union. Every action of 
this Committee, however, shall be subject to veto at any time by a majority of 
the General Council. The Committee as a whole and every member thereof 
shall be subject to recall at any time by a majority vote of the General Council; 
otherwise the Committee shall fill its own vacancies and choose its own 
successors. 

VIII. General Council. —The General Council shall be the supreme power of the 
Union for Practical Progress. It shall consist of the two chief officers of every 
local union, and the two chief officers of each central conference or local body of 
delegates representing ten or more bona-fide organizations. But in cities of 
more than fifty thousand inhabitants, where more than twenty organizations 
have delegates in the central body, there shall be four members each from the 
local union and the central conference. 

IX. Voting. — A request signed by the head officers of one-fourth of the local unions 
shall necessitate a vote of the General Council upon any subject whatever, in- 
cluding an amendment to this constit»tion; and a majority vote of the General 
Council shall be decisive until reversed by another vote. Any local union, by 
making application to the National Executive Committee and paying costs, shall 
be entitled to receive a list of all the local unions attached to the general body. 


THE PEOPLE’S UNIVERSITY. 


THE EpUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 


Correspondence courses will be given in any department of study. Especial 
attention is given to the following valuable courses bearing on the higher ethics: 
1, The New Political Economy; 2, The Social Ideals of the Hebrews; 3, The Social 
Ideals of Christianity; 4, The Evolution of the Modern Social Question; 5, Social 
Prophets, Past and Present, critically studied and compared; 6, Christian Socialism; 
7, The Land Question — historical and theoretical; 8, The Evolution of the Family; 
9, Money, and Mechanism of Exchange —historical and theoretical; 10, Money 
(brief course —three months). Each course is arranged to cover nine months’ con- 
secutive study, requiring about nine hours a week. In addition to all special com- 
munications the student will receive a monthly outline of work with a question to be 
answered in review of the previous month’s work. The tuition fee for each course 
is uniformly ten dollars. If desired the secretary can secure the text books at whole- 
sale prices. An extended outline of each course may be secured by application to 
the secretary. 

People not able to undertake the heavy work of systematized study can avail 
themselves of our reading courses. Any person registering with us and paying a fee 
of two dollars will be guided in their selection of books for one year’s reading 
course. Classes or circles reading the same topics and dealing with us through their 
secretary, as a single individual, can take a course for the same fee. 

All communications should be addressed to H. C. Vrooman, Secretary. 


LECTURE COURSES. 


To facilitate speedy and systematic arrangements for a lecture course, please 
indicate under the months and evenings of the week, your first and second choice. 
The figure 1 under one or more months would indicate when the course might begin; 
figure 2 would show the next choice; and 3 the next. Your preference as to the 
evenings would be shown in the same way. Example: 





SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. 
3 1 1 2 1 4 
MON. TUES. WED. THURS. FRI. SAT. 
2 1 I 2 3. 


Next, go through each of the divisions of the following list and place the figure 
1 against all lectures and entertainments which have your preference. Then go 
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through once more, and place the figure 2 against those you would select in case 
your programme cannot be filled out from those marked 1. When these reports 
come in, everything will be mapped out before the manager, and he will know your 
wishes and to what extent they can be met. He will then report, for your acceptance 
or rejection, a programme and terms. In case it is desired to keep this list for future 
reference, please copy the list so marked and send instead. 


SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. JAN, FEB. MAR. APR. MAY. 
MON. TUES. WED. THURS. FRI. SAT. SUN. 


Do not fail to state in your note how many and what kind of entertainments you 
desire, and about what sum you ean raise. 

A course of five monthly lectures may be given at a minimum of about sixty dol- 
lars; for five consecutive nights for much less money: while others, including stere- 
opticon, vary from thirty to seventy-five dollars a single lecture; but these last figures 
are the exception. 

We have no inferior talent on our list; but our workers’ prices, owing to their 
interest in the work, are but a trifle above their travelling expenses. 

1. We can give you terms fur more favorable than could otherwise be secured. Ap- 
preciating and approving the purpose of the Union for Practical Progress, those 
whose names appear on the list have generally reduced their terms appreciably, 
thereby bringing within reach of those who desire them, lecture courses of marked 
ability, which cannot fail to give satisfaction. 

2. By means of the People’s University there is brought to your notice such an 
array and variety of talent to select from, and such an opportunity to fix upon con- 
venient dates, as to save you a vast amount of trouble and correspondence, and enable 
you to get more nearly what you want than would otherwise be possible. 

3. While securing your own advantage you are at the same time assisting others 
to make use of like advantage. Because you have a lecture course, entertaining, 
instructive, and elevating, it is made easier, not to say possible, for others to have 
one. The good you thus do extends far beyond your own community. 

The necessity of prompt action is obvious. It is hoped that immediately on 
receipt of this the attention of the Union for Practical Progress, the church, or other 
society with which you are associated, will be called to the plan set forth, and, if 
approved, a committee be appointed to arrange with the University for a lecture 
course, 

That course can be as brief or extended as you may desire, and of suitable variety. 
We have in reserve talent adequate to all demands of large cities and colleges. 

REV. H. C. VROOMAN, 

Secretary People’s University. 

17 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 
LECTURERS. 

I. Rev. Jonn B. Kornne. — Rev. 8. W. McCorkle, moderator of the Northwestern 
Pennsylvania Association of Congregational Churches, says: ‘* The lecture on ‘ The 
New Aristocracy’ is one of the most entertaining and thought-inspiring I ever heard. 
I have listened with delight to Beecher and many others, and I do not hesitate 
to say that Mr. Koehne has the elements of great success. Among the younger 
men on the American platform he stands well to the front.”’ 

A. McLean, Acting President Bethany College, West Virginia: ‘‘ Mr. Koehne’s 
lecture gave great and universal satisfaction. The audience listened with increasing 
interest for two full hours. Professors and students regard this lecture as one of the 
best ever heard in Bethany.” 

A. B. Miller, LL. D., President Waynesburg College, Pennsylvania: ‘“ One of the 
most original and impressive men on the platform of to-day.” 

Howard M. Ticknor, the well known Boston dramatic critic: ‘‘ Mr. Koelne’s 
diction is to be marked for its variety of illustration, its picturesque imagery, its 
native force and directness, these qualities uniting in the production of individual 
and striking addresses.” 

Subjects: 1, The Genius of Christ; 2, Christ and Reform; 3, Christ and Civiliza- 
tion; 4, Strikes and Progress (Labor); 5, The New Aristocracy. These lectures form 
a series for tive successive nights; they are also given singly. 6, A Reply to Ingersoll. 

Il. HAMLIN GARLAND, author, poet, reformer. His lectures deal especially 
with economies and the cause of poverty. Subjects: 1, Poets and Reformers; 2, 
Living Issues; 3, Present-Day Reforms; 4, The Ethics of Modern Fiction. 

III. Pror. D. 8S. Hotman, the celebrated microscopist of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Science. His lectures on physical and biological science are 
illustrated by the tele-microscope, which projects upon a screen nearly all conceiv- 
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able experiments. His wonderful instrument reveals the wonders of science on can- 
vas, so that they can be understood by children. He explains all in a fascinating 
and’scholarly manner. He can either give his feast in the wonderland of science, 
and present the objects of the new movement the same evening, or he can follow 
his scientific lecture by a social reform mass meeting the next night. Subjects: 
1, Musical Tones made visible, and the Nature of Color; 2, Motion in Living Matter; 
3, Motion in Not Living Matter; 4, The Circulation of the Blood; 5, Persistence of 
Vision; 6, The Constant Facial Angle in the Skulls of Animals. 

IV. Pror. Frank Parsons, of the Boston Law School, author of “ Our Country’s 
Need,” ete. Subjects: 1, Public Ownership of Monopolies; 2, What shall we do 
with the Slums ? ; 3, Poverty’s Causes and its Cure; 4, The Liquor Traffic and the 
Gothenburg System; 5, The Initiative and Referendum; 6, Woman Suffrage; 7, Pro- 
portional Representation and Multiple Voting; 8, Sound Finance; 9, The Gospel of 
Industrial Redemption; 10, The Philosophy of Mutualism. 

V. Joun Mirene.y, a man of wide experience in reform lecture work. All 
with stereopticon views. Subjects: 1, Heredity and Environment; 2, New Social 
Ideals; 3, Vampirism, or Man’s Inhumanity to Man; 4, Woman’s Rights and Privi- 
leges; 5, The Struggle for Bread and Shelter; 6, Poverty, its Cause and Cure; 7, 
Civic Duty; 8, The Aim and Method of the Union for Practical Progress; 9, The 
Nation’s Shame (Temperance lecture); 10, The Commercial Phase (Temperance) ; 
11, The Thermopylz of Reform (Temperance). 

VI. Rev. ALEXANDER KENT, pastor of the People’s Church, Washington, D. C., 
is a strong, logical speaker, and an earnest worker in the radical social reform 
movement. He is conversant with all phases of the social problem. 

Vil. W. D. McCrackan, M. A., author, Boston. Especially familiar with 
everything that relates to the Swiss methods of government, such as the referendum, 
the initiative, and proportional representation. Subjects: 1, The Referendum and 
Initiative; 2, Proportional Representation; 5, The Land Question (Single Tax, with 
stereopticon); 4, The Life of the Swiss Peasantry; 5, Three Romantic Heroes: 
William Tell, Arnold Von Winkelried, and Frangois Bonivard. 

VIli. Rev. FLavius J. Bronst. He has but recently stepped upon the Ameri- 
can platform, but is winning his way to popularity and esteem. He invariably 
speaks without notes. Subjects: 1, The Summit of the Nineteenth Century; 2, The 
Power of the People, ete. 

IX. WititAm JAcKson ARMSTRONG. General Miles, of the United States 
Army, says: * I have heard all the great speakers of the United States, and I place 
William Jackson Armstrong among the foremost. Subjects: 1, The Russian Ni- 
hilist; 2, The Industrial Question; 3, The Masses and the :Millionnaire; 4, Hard 
Times; 5, Gambetta and France; 6, Capital and Labor; 7, London Society. 

X. Miss JosePpHINE RAND, journalist and poet, is a good platform speaker. 
She presents the questions of the day in a masterly way. Subjects: 1, Wanted, Vol- 
unteers!—a Plea for Patriotism. A call to young men and women to enlist in the 
cause of human rights; helpful suggestions as to how to set to work; existing condi- 
tions and the vital phases of the social problem. 2, Signs of the Times, or Present 
Conditions. Living facts and general statements concerning the dangers of the 
present and future; monopoly and its stronghold; to what it all tends. 3, Nation- 
alism, or Possible Conditions. Coéperation and its beneficent results; lessons drawn 
from the “trusts”? and ‘*combines’’; a nation’s prosperity dependent upon the pros- 
perity of its individual members; each for all, and all for each. 4, Ethical Side of 
the Labor Question. 5, The Problem of the Unemployed. Dealing with the land 
question and the money question, as being the underlying factors in the problem of 
the unemployed; also with state management of industry; shows the needlessness of 
present appalling distress. 6, The relation of the Church to Social Problems. Every 
social problem at. bottom a religious problem; Christians bound to heed Christ’s 
teachings; the pulpit the place to plead for a just and humane system of living; 
Christ’s denunciation of the oppressor of the poor; His command to break every 
yoke. 7, Union for Practical Progress. A plea for the new movement. 

XI. Mrs. Harrierre C., KEATINGE, M. D., Sci. D. Subjects: 1, Physio- 
logical and Psychological Heredity; 2, The Great Predisposing Causes of Crime, and 
Some of the Remedies; 3, The Ethics of Suffrage; 4, Womanhood; 5, Law, Justice, 
and Morals; 6, Intemperance; 7, Health, and How to Keep It. 

XII. Rev. Harry C. Vrooman, a man with a thorough grasp of social and 
economic literature and of wide experience in reform work. He is pastor of the 
Congregational Church at East Milton, Mass., and general secretary of the National 
Executive Committee of the Union for Practical Progress. Some subjects: 1, Social 
Ideals of Christianity; 2, The Evolution of the Social Problem; 3, Present-Day 
Phases of Reform; 4, Christian Socialism. Given in a series or singly. 

XIII. Drana Hirscu er, secretary of the Union for Practical Progress at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Subjects: 1, The Union for Practical Progress; 2, Social Problems, 
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XIV. Rev. J. H. LArry, pastor of Richmond Street Church, Providence, R. L., 
active in Christian sociology. Subjects: 1, The Mission of Machinery; 2, Money; 3, 
The Slavery of To-day. Illustrated Lectures: 1, From Nile to Nazareth; 2, Land of 
Scott. 

XV. Rev. Epwarp T. Root, pastor of Congregational Church, Baltimore. 
Subjects: 1, The Cause of Poverty; 2, Christian Citizenship; 3, Christian Socialism; 
4, Union of Moral Forces; 5, Men in the Churches —a discussion of the causes for 
the small proportion of men in the churches. 

XVI. Percy M. Reese. ‘ There is but one opinion at Chautauqua concerning 
these lectures, and that is that they have never been surpassed by any illustrated lec- 
tures given here. Mr. Reese possesses all the requisites of a successful lecturer —a 
voice of great clearness and carrying power, which was heard without difficulty in 
remotest corners of the new amphitheatre; a clear, incisive, deliberate style, and an 
almost faultless enunciation, making it a pleasure to listen to him. He is a care- 
ful student of art history, a discriminating critic, a cultivated and interesting lecturer 
on art topics, and an enthusiast and an authority upon the whole subject of Roman 
and Italian history, ancient, medieval, and modern, to the investigation of which 
he has devoted years of study and travel.’’ —Editorial, Chautauqua Assembly Herald, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., the official organ of the Chautauqua Assembly. 

Subjects: (With Stereopticon Views.) 1, Ancient Rome and the Cesars. The 
great size and population of Imperial Rome. Views and maps of Ancient Rome. 
Matchless records left and late additions to them. 2, Early Christian Rome and the 
Catacombs. Everlasting attraction of Rome. We must go outside the walls and 
underground for traces of the first three hundred years of Christianity in Rome. 
The Campagna and its wonderful, solemn beauty. The Appian Way and its tombs. 
Catacombs. First Christian arrivals in Rome. Paul's school and converts in light 
of Lanciani’s late excavations. The earliest picture (caricature) of the Crucifixion. 
Comparison of earliest Christian with Pagan epitaphs. The Symbols. Nero and 
the persecutions. Marvellous growth. Seven million graves, and six hundred miles 
of galleries. Views of chapels, altars, and slabs. The Sarcophagi and their sculp- 
tured scenes from Holy Writ. 3, Medizwval Rome and St. Peter’s. 4, A Glimpse of 
Rome as She is To-day. 5, A Roman Mosaic. A few items of the world’s debt to 
Rome in the fine arts. 6, Social Economics in Rome and in America (without Stere- 
opticon Views). An address (without pictures) on the lessons furnished us, in the 
sauses that led to the decline and fall of the all-powerful Roman Empire; showing 
that very many of the evils and problems which are perplexing nineteenth-century 
civilization had their counterparts, and proceeded to their natural consequences, in 
Imperial Rome; and that in study and profit by the warnings of history lies a strong 
defence against the almost inexorable tendency of history to repeat itself. 

XVII. Pror. THomMAs E. WILL, A. M., professor of political economy at Kansas 
State Agricultural College, formerly secretary of Boston U. P. P. Subjects: The 
Union for Practical Progress, and all phases of scientific economic problems. Singly 
or in courses. 

XVIII. Rev. WALTER VROOMAN speaks extemporaneously on every subject 
relating to social reform. Is accustomed to out-of-door meetings and large assem- 
blages. He has had considerable experience as an organizer. 

XIX. Rev. R. M. Wesster, of Los Angeles, Cal., is a man imbued with the 
higher ethics of our time, a clear thinker and a good speaker. He treats all phases 
of practical social reform. 

XX. CouL. Ricnuarp J. Hinton, soldier, author, and orator, is one of the most 
eloquent of our reformers. Subjects: 1, The Nazarene and the Laborer; 2, Walt 
Whitman; 3, Money and Misery; 4, Public Functions and Public Ownership; 5, Karl 
Marx’s Place in History; 6, Labor as a Commodity; 7, Opportunity and Unity —A 
Policy for True Democracy. 

XXI. Rev. PERRY MARSHALL, a man thoroughly conversant with all the ethical 
phases of the social question. Subjects: 1, The Problem of the Unemployed — 
Public Ownership; 2, Temperance and Monopolies; 3, Travels in Britain; 4, Travels 
in the Low Countries; 5, Travels in Italy. 


THE NATIONAL TREASURER’S APPEAL FOR ONE DOLLAR 
PLEDGES. 


The National Union for Practical Progress has accomplished an encouraging 
amount of substantial work during the past year, and it is steadily attracting to its 
ranks the reform elements in the different cities of the Union, and is growing both 
numerically and in its hold upon the interests of the people. 

Among the measures which the Union for Practical Progress has agitated and 
brought before the people and the different legislatures are the sweating system, 
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measures for the relief and employment in public works of the unemployed, and 
parks and playgrounds for children. 

We are glad to learn that the president of the Baltimore Union for Public Good, 
Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, who is also a member of the executive committee of the 
National Union for Practical Progress, has drafted a bill against the sweating evil, 
and that, with the aid of the Unionand Arena Auxiliary Club, the measure has become 
law. The Union and Auxiliary were also instrumental in securing a law against 
child labor. 

The agitation against the sweating system in Philadelphia has been carried on so 
vigorously by our Philadelphia Union under the splendid and effective direction of 
Miss Diana Hirschler, that we entertain strong hopes that a bill will pass at the next 
session. Many columns have been given to this work in the Philadelphia papers, 
and a strong public sentiment has been worked up. 

From all parts of the land come calls for organizers and literature. The harvest 
is white, but the money required to put the earnest and willing workers into the 
vineyard is wanting. In view of what has been done, and keeping in mind the gravity 
of social and economic conditions to-day, we feel that this cause should appeal with 
especial pertinency to the minds of all who are concerned for the welfare of civiliza- 
tion and the progress of moral ideas. We feel it our duty to put the matter with 
considerable urgency before the reform and social and Christian elements in our 
community, because there are so many conditions in our social state that demand 
immediate remedial measures, and threaten grave social developments if too long 
neglected, 

We do not ask anything unreasonable, but wish to submit a plan with which 
almost every reader of these lines can comply, and which will enable us to put 
lecturers and organizers in the field and supply various cities and towns with 
literature, so that within a year we shall have a union of the moral forces in every 
town and village from the Atlantic to the Pacific. We earnestly desire the reader to 
bear in mind that these lines are addressed 

TO YOU. 

The plan is as follows: We desire you to send in at once your pledge to pay one 
dollar to the National Educational Fund, to enable us to put organizers and lecturers 
in the field immediately and to keep them there, and to distribute literature giving 
directions for the formation of unions and outlining work. We earnestly urge you to 
fill out the following blank. You will not be called on for the money until one thou- 
sand pledges have been received. If you desire to pledge more than one dollar we 
believe it will be the best disbursement of money you will ever make, because we 
believe it will go farther toward hastening the New Day than if expended in any 
other way. 





The Subscription Pledge. 

I hereby subscribe one doilar to the Fund for the National Lectureship of 
the Union for Practical Progress, and will pay the same on demand when the 
National Treasurer shall have received one thousand similar subscriptions. 

I also hereby agree to pay one dollar annually to the same subscription 
fund. 

Signed Ore ecrsesececcerseceresnsaceeccesscesescecsessseeeeesoesorescese : 
City 
Street Number 


County --- 


State 











When you have filled out your pledge and forwarded it to us, see if you cannot 
get some friend to follow your example.* If they know you have signed -and for- 
warded your pledge, it will have a good influence on them. There is nothing like 
showing faith by works. The AkeENA office has opened this subscription by signing 
for twenty one-dollar pledges. 

Now friends, in the name of the great republic, in the name of peace and a higher 
civilization, in the name of human brotherhood and for the cause of justice and 
progress, will you not help us to the extent of at least one dollar ? 





* We will send as many blanks as you desire. 











NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


The Editor of Tuk ARENA having been 


laboring under a severe indisposition for 


some time past, and having finally been 
compelled by sickness and overwork to 
take the advice of his physician and give 
up his work for a short period of rest 
and recuperation, these Notes and Com- 
ments come this month mainly from 
other hands. The contents of the body 
of the magazine are made up under the 
direction of the Editor from his tempo- 
rary refuge from the severe winter of 
Boston; but his subordinates and assist- 
ants must be held responsible for most 
of the opinions expressed in these Cur- 
rent Notes for this issue. All letters on 
editorial business will be put before the 
Editor and attended to upon his return. 


—_—ororrm 


The Denver Congress. 

It is almost impossible to get at the 
truth in current press dispatches on any 
question or proceedings that relate them- 
West of 
Chicago, however, the daily papers pub- 
lish something; east thereof they sup- 
press, and in the Atlantic 
action is sometimes worse, for the edi- 
torials denounce 
appear. 
illustrated in the case of Mr. John Burns 


selves to the ‘‘new politics.” 


cities the 


when no dispatches 
All this has been amazingly 


and the proceedings of the American 
Federation of Labor, held in Denver dur- 
ing December last. Fortunately the 
mail brought insight in other publica- 
tions. One critic (Joseph Nimmo, Jr.), 
a partisan writer of good repute from 
his point of view, declares that the plat- 
form debate in the Federation sessions 
‘““was one of the finest forensic contests 
to which I have ever listened. The com- 
batants were splendidly equipped and 
eager for the fray. 
of foreign birth, and others native-] orn 
Americans who had 


Some of them were 


investigated the 
labor and socialistic movements in Great 
Britain, in Continental Europe, and even 
in Asia. The literature upon the subject 
of labor was freely drawn upon, from 


liv 


the dark ages to the present time. 
Several of the disputants are themselves 
authors of repute. The debate was in- 
tense and at times acrimonious.” 

The Denver correspondent of the Voice, 
the influential national organ of the Pro- 
hibitionists, states that the address made 
by John Burns was “certainly a power- 
ful and uplifting effort.’ It is said 
further that his presence there and that 
of the Federation, and its debates, with 


” 


the “long accounts”? given in the Denver 
newspapers, made the proceedings ‘ for 
the time being a great sociological school 
with all its citizens in attendance.” 

The Federation of Labor had to con- 
sider eleven planks, previously discussed 
and submitted in 1894, per referendum, to 
affiliated trades. The 
historical significance, indicating ten- 
dencies of marked importance. The 
basis of representation was one delegate, 


debates are of 


[I believe, to each 500 members or less, 
reported to the Federation. The largest 
vote cast, so far as I have record, was 
2,130, and that indicated a membership 
of at least 1,000,000. On divergent opin- 
ions, the decisive votes were that cast for 
a legal eight-hour day, that for the na- 
tional and municipal ownership of public 
franchises and mines, that against chang- 
ing land titles to one “of use and occu- 
pancy only,” and that against demanding 
the “ collective ownership ”’ of the ‘* tools 
and instruments of production.’ On 
the land issue the vote “ for’ was larger 
than on the other. The ballot stood 
1,217 negative and 913 affirmative. In a 
debate relating to endorsing political 
action taken, it was alleged, by the 
British Trades Congress, it was shown 
that there were no such authoritative 
proceedings. The political planks 
adopted by that body were not assumed 
to be a collective platform —the vote 
being, as in the case of the American 
Federation, a recommendation to the affil- 
iated bodies and their membership. It 
must be understood that the American 
body, like the British, has little or no di- 
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rective power; it can recommend, hardly 
order. It is federal, not central in char- 
acter; supervisory, not executive; it holds 
together rather than commands. So it 
is in accordance therewith that the nine 
resolutions or planks adopted at Denver 
are not considered a binding platform as 
awhole. Mr. Gompers as president de- 
cided: ‘First, that though the plat- 
form as a whole was rejected, the planks 
now stand singly and separately as 
recommendations to the trades unionists 
of the country; and that, as 
each international or state body repre- 
sented is autonomous, it cannot have a 
political platform or programme foisted 
on it by the Federation.” 

The planks adopted and recommended 
were: Compulsory education; legislation 
direct, through “initiative ’’ and ‘* refer- 
endum’’; sanitary inspection of shop, 
mine, home; employers’ liability for 
injury; legal eight-hour day; abolition 
of contracts on public works; legal pro- 
hibition of sweating system; municipal 
ownership of street cars, water-works, 
gas and electric plants for public distri- 
bution of light, heat, and power; nation- 
alization of telegraphs, telephones, rail- 
roads, and mines; and the issuance direct 
of all money to and by the people. This 
is directed of course at the national 
banks and the present monopolistic pol- 
By this summary it is seen that the 
public control of “land *’ and of “ instru- 
ments of production’? were both laid 
aside. I take it, however, that their de- 
feat was due very much more to the con- 
flicts and hostilities over internal control 
of trades-union affairs in our large cities, 
constantly in vogue between the European 
socialist school men and the trades union- 
ists (chiefly Anglo-Saxon in race) proper. 
Nor is there any more confidence felt in 
the Henry George advocates and ideas 
among labor men. I am not criticising, 
only stating the situation as I study it. 

As one evidence of correctness in this 
view, let me say that the delegate who 
led the opposition to the collective 
planks was Peter J. McGuire, an Amer- 
ican by birth, a carpenter by trade and 
a graduate of the New York City Col- 
lege; linguist and scholar, genial, culti- 


second, 


icy. 
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vated, and able, the vice-president of the 
Federation, who has always been, in the 
long years I have known him, a socialist 
of profound convictions. But he is a 
sincere believer in the republic and 
historical continuity, and that is not the 
case per se with all our socialist friends 
of European antecedents. Therefore 
Mr. McGuire may readily believe in op- 
portunity. But he is a trades-unionist 
as widely informed as the scholar Bren- 
tano, and holds clearly that development 
must come through their functions and 
efforts. This is one of the important 
points to be considered in reviewing the 
Denver congress. 

Mr. Nimmo, in summing up, estimates 
that ninety per cent of the delegates 
present — that is, at least 1,800 of them — 
were desirous of “going outside trades- 
union limits,” as Mr. Nimmo (not McGuire 
et al.) understands them. Only ten per 
cent, then, were of the individualistic 
economic school, according to this sympa- 
thetic onlooker. He allowed that forty 
per cent of the whole were socialistic in 
opinion — that is, about 1,000 of those 
present — but only thirty per cent of this 
minority, or about 300, were “ willing to 
strike for socialism at once.” The vote 
cast against the adoption as a mandatory 
platform of the planks affirmatively sus- 
tained by very large majorities was made 
up of three elements —a large number 
that held with Mr. Gompers’ rulings, and 
the two minorities already mentioned as 
the economic individualists and the rad- 
ical socialists. Together they made up 
700 of the 1,200 votes cast against a plat- 
form policy. These facts are of consid- 
erable significance, especially when bal- 
anced by the fact that the smallest 
minorities were given against the eight- 
hour legal day, the municipalization of 
franchises, and the nationalization of 
certain functions. The ninety per cent 
indicated their highwater mark, and it is 
a pretty deep one. R. J. H. 


Oe ete 


An ** Eye-for-an-Eye ” Reformer (?) 
Elbridge Gerry has introduced a bill 

in the legislature of New York which 

provides for the punishment of certain 
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criminals, including wife-beaters, by 
flogging. This affords another sad illus- 
tration of the wilful ignorance of would- 
be reformers, and the low if not brutal 
conception certain people entertain in 
regard to the nature and cure of crime. 
The history of crime teaches one capital 
lesson, and that is, that cruelty fosters 
the spirit of cruelty; that brutality on 
the part of the state is brutalizing in its 
influence on the people, just as injustice 
permitted by the state saps the v .ality 
of a people until the nation pays the 
penalty in a bloody reckoning, or by the 
eclipse of national life. If Mr. Gerry 
would work half as vigorously for the 
full enfranchisement of woman, and for 
laws which would give woman at mar- 
riage one-half the property possessed by 
the husband, together with legislation 
which should punish 
such a way as to protect society while 


wife-beating in 


in no way further debasing the brutal 
offender, and which in its 
could not exert a degrading influence on 
the community, he would prove himself 


operations 


a true reformer worthy of the love and 
gratitude of the nation. 

In commenting on this proposed wife- 
beating measure, Rev. Samuel Barrows, 
in an editorial in the Christian Register, 
makes these sensible observations : — 

The establishment of the whipping post in 
New York would by no means tend to lessen the 
crimes for which it was prescribed. On the other 
hand, it would give a certain prominence to flog- 
ging as an instrument of punishment which 
might find imitation in school discipline and in 
domestic life. If we are to apply physical pun- 
ishment instead of moral force to criminals, there 
is no reason why we should stop with flogging or 
why it should be limited to certain classes of 
crimes, The argument that 
should fit the crime” 
applying the Hebrew law of retaliation, which 


“the punishment 
is only another form of 


ought by this time to be superseded by 
Christian ideas and principles in relation to retri- 
bution and reic.mation. 


more 


It would seem that the hardest lesson 
for Christians to learn is that of paying 
any attention to the teachings of the 
Moses, the 
lawgiver of a semi-savage people, more 
than the Author of the Sermon on the 
Mount, is the ideal of many Christians, 
and, what is worse, of many states which 
B. O. F. 


Master they profess to deify. 


profess to be Christian. 


ARENA. 


Some Interesting Data on the Progress 
of Plutocracy in Politics. 

Events crowd so thick and fast in the 
making of contemporary plutocratic his- 
tory, that only the man who is wise 
enough to keep a scrap-book can have a 
reach of memory long enough to gather 
all the facts into one damning bunch at 
any year’s end; for plutocracy is deter- 
mined to play the game rapidly, and, 
with growing audacity, inspires its pro- 
prietary judiciary to the establishing of 
unheard-of precedents, and moving from 
this insidious and, to the majority of cit- 
izens, invisible despotism, it is with a 
new and perilous boldness preparing the 
way to a state of militarism by accustom- 
ing the people to the sight of arms upon 
any and every excuse afforded by the 
frequent conflicts between capital and 
labor. The mass of working-men in this 
country do not seem to appreciate the 
fact—or if they do their apathy has 
passed beyond the bounds of ordinary 
timidity — that the perpetual recurrence 
of government by injunction, in the face 
of which any overt act or word is con- 
strued as treason, has already instituted 
an iron-bound precedent in the govern- 
ment of this country which is the practi- 
cal revocation of section 3, article 3, of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
declaring the nature of treason, and the 
formulation of a new clause declaring 
treason to be combining or conspiring, 
restraining or obstructing, by parties, 
the business of other parties combined 
and organized as corporations. Of course 
those most interested in government by 
injunction will deny that any such con- 
upon it; but the 
fact is that common-sense will always 


struction can be put 
pierce right through the subtleties of 
mere legal evasions, made to serve illegal 
ends; and government by injunction 
means government by corporate capital: 
and whether the pretence is the United 
States mails or the preservation of the 
peace, it is a form of military despotism 
that is in direct violation of every pro- 
vision guaranteeing to the people, as cit- 
izens and individuals, equal rights and 
liberties before the law. 

Those who doubt this should consider 
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these pertinent facts, which we will put 
before them in the most concise form. 
It is ancient history, since it is 
nearly six months old, but the experi- 
ence will There are certain 
aspects of the strike which 
should not be lost sight of, and which 
were entirely suppressed by the news- 
papers at the time of the strike, and 
have not been referred to by them since 
the publication of the Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright's report. It is instructive for 
the ordinary American citizen, glorying 
in the dvctrine of law before all human 
claims, with that optimism which is his 
characteristic —to the 


now 


recur, 
Chicago 


distinguishing 
distinct detriment of his intelligence — 
to know that there are certain laws on 
the statute books of this country, under 
which the railroad corporations of this 
country obtain their franchises, privi- 
leges, and subsidies, limiting the powers 
of these aforesaid corporations. Among 
these absurd and tyrannous limitations 
and restrictions of corporate greed may 
be noted the following. It is a distinct 
clause in the charter of every corporation 
obtaining powers for the transportation 
of passengers and goods, that it shall 
have no power or authority to incorpo- 
rate or form corporations or associations 
to fix rates of transportation, wages, or 
any other detail of the business and ser- 
vice of running such railroad with any 
other railroad corporation or any corpo- 
ration whatsoever. These provisions 
are specifically enacted to protect the 
public, which grants and confers these 
valuable franchises, privileges, and sub- 
sidies to the railroad corporations — 
ostensibly to serve indirectly its own 
needs and convenience — from the ma- 
chinations and conspiracies of the rail- 
road corporations. It is to secure what 
the orthodox economists swear is the 
life of trade, and the very soul of civil- 
ization, nay, of life on any plane —com- 
petition. But the corporations only 
believe in competition wage- 
earners; and the producers who pay 
freight rates know how the railroads 
manage to arrive at a unanimity which 
secures them the advantage on all pro- 
news- 





among 


duction. Even the readers of 
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papers have discovered an extraordinary 
unanimity of opinion in regard to all 
the details of fixing rates and wages 
among the railroad managers. This is 
the common, everyday experience. And 
it appears, although it has already been 
established to the satisfaction of the 
Tory and capitalistic press of this coun- 
try, and of those nice, good people 
who have a stake in respectable society, 
that it is conspiracy and treason for 
working-men to combine in unions to 
maintain and demand a certain rate of 
wages, and to exercise moral suasion to 
deter other men from entering the service 
of companies who will not pay that rate 
of wage; that while the managers of 
the railroads are so quick to confer with 
the legal luminaries whom they have 
promoted from railroad attorneys to 
higher public offices, to obtain injunc- 
tions to restrain men from exercising 
this moral suasion, in the case of any 
difference between railroad employees 
and the corporations, they are not quite 
so quick to perceive certain inconven- 
ient clauses in the laws of the United 
States relating to corporations and pub- 
lic carriers applicable te conspiracy which 
most directly relate to them, and —to 
put a legal nicety of phrase upon it — 
were framed expressly to debar them 
from illegally and criminally entering 
into any of those associations of moral 
support for the fixing of rates and wages 
and fighting strikes, etc., to which they 
are so addicted. 

It most distinctly appears from Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright's report on the Chi- 
cago strike — and we quote it here, not 
because the decision has anything novel 
about it, but because this very important 
clause seems not only to have escaped 
the eyes of all the editors and writers of 
the daily press, but it seems to be de- 
plorably unknown to the great bulk of 
“law-abiding” American citizens — that 
the most distinctly illegal combination 
and conspiracy which has definitely been 
established to have existed in the whole 
Chicago strike was that association 
known as the General Managers’ Associ- 
ation, which was formed in 1886, and 
contained the representatives of twenty- 
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four railroads centering and terminating 
in Chicago. We will quote the exact 
statement from the Report of the Chicago 
strike, which document certainly has 
not reached all those to whom it would 
be an education: 

This voluntary unincorporated association 
was formed in 1886, and has as members twenty- 
four railroads centering or terminating in Chi- 
cago. The following facts relating to these roads 
for the year ending June 30, 1894, have been fur- 
nished by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Number of miles operated . ‘ , 40,933 
Number of stockholders , : 052,088 


Capitalization : 
Capital stock . @3818,569,004 
Funded debt . ° , 1,210,235, 702 
Current liabilities ‘ ‘ . a79,747 911 





Total . » ° ‘ . @32,108,552,617 
Gross earnings . F . ° - €8325,825,726 
Net earnings ‘ . 6 €2102,710,917 
Number of employees. : ‘ - 221,097 


In its constitution the object of the associa- 
tion is stated to be “the consideration of prob- 
lems of management arising from the operation 
of railroads terminating or centering at Chicago.” 
It further provides that ‘‘all funds needed shall 
be raised by assessments divided equally among 
the members.” There are no limitations as to 
* consideration of problems” or * funds” except 
the will of the managers and the resources of the 
railroad corporations. .. . 

Until June, 1894, the association dealt inci- 
dentally and infrequently with wages. There 
were few railroad controversies as to wages dur- 
ing its active life, dating from Jan. 20, 1802. 
Hence its possibilities as a strike fighter and 
wage arbiter lay rather dormant. The following 
are instances of its action as to wage questions. 
Its roads fixed a “Chicago scale” for switchmen, 
covering all lines at Chicago. In March, 1803, the 
switchmen demanded more pay from each road. 
The association concluded that they were paid 
enough —if anything, too much. The roads so 
informed the men. The Switchmen’s Mutual 
Aid Association of North America wrote to Mr. 
St. John, as chairman, acquiescing. He, as 
chairman of the General Managers’ Association, 
concluded his reply as follows: *“ The Association 
approves the course taken by your body, and de- 
sires to deal fairly with all employees, and be- 
lieves that our switchmen are receiving due con- 
sideration.’ 
upon association roads are treated as under sub- 
jection to the General Managers’ Association. 

Mr. St. John, the president of the association, 
testifies as follows: 

«The result of this declination on the part of 
the various companies directly to their own com- 
mittees was a threat on the part of some that a 
strike would occur, and in times of trouble of 
that kind, or anticipated trouble, it would be the 
most natural thing in the world for the associa 
tion, or any live member of it, to arrange to pro- 





’ 


This seems to show that employees 


tect the interests of the company he represented. 
He could not do otherwise. Arrangements were 
made by which agencies were established and 
men employed to come to Chicago in case of 
necessity.” 

Q. Were those agencies established by the 
Managers’ Association ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they were designed for the purpose of 
protecting any line in the association? A. That 
was a member of it. 

Q. Against anything they deemed to be an 
attempt to enforce an unjust demand? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Was that the first occasion the managers 
ever took action in that direction? A. That was 
the first occasion it took action during any period 
I was chairman of it. 

This was the first time when men upon each 
line were brought sharply face to face with the 
fact that in questions as to wages, rules, etc., 
each line was supported by twenty-four combined 
railroads. On several other occasions similar 
action was taken; for instance, when some bag- 
gage agents of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway wanted higher wages, a com- 
mittee of the association disposed of the matter. 
Mr. St. John was asked : 

Why was not that application disposed of by 
the Lake Shore road, instead of by the General 
Managers’ Association? A. In order that it 
might receive the attention due to the applica- 
tion and so the pay of other roads could be deter- 
mined, and see if we were underpaying them. 
There has been quite a number of cases where 
the prayer of the petition has been granted by 
this committee, and quite a number where it has 
been denied, but only after the most careful 
investigation. 

This answer is ingenious and suggestive. 

This association likewise prepared for its use 
elaborate schedules of the wages paid upon the 
entire lines of its twenty-four members. The 
proposed object of these schedules was to let 
each road know what other roads paid, Finding 
that the men upon some lines urged increase to 
correspond with wages paid elsewhere, a com- 
mittee of the association prepared and presented 
a uniform schedule for all membership roads. 
It was deemed wise not to act upon the report. 
It was distributed to members in November, 18938. 
This distribution alone enabled the report to be 
used with efficiency as an “equalizer.” As the 
result, during 1893—it being then well under- 
stood that as to wages, etc., it was an incident 
of the General Managers’ Association to “ assist” 
each road in case of trouble over such matters, 
one form of assistance being for the association 
to secure men enough through its agencies to 
take the places of all strikers—reductions were 
here and there made on the different roads, the 
tendency and effort apparently being to equalize 
the pay on all lines 

It is admitted that the action of the associa- 
tion has great weight with outside lines, and 
thus tentls to establish one uniform scale 
throughout the country. The further single step 
of admitting lines not running into Chicago to 
membership would certainly have the effect of 
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combining all railroads in wage contentions 
against all employees thereon. 

The commission questions whether any legal 
authority, statutory or otherwise, can be found 
to justify some of the features of the associa- 
tion which have come to light in this investiga- 
tion. If we regard its practical workings rather 
than its professions as expressed in its constitu- 
tion, the General Managers’ Association has no 
more standing in law than the old Trunk Line 
Pool. It cannot incorporate, because railroad 
charters do not authorize roads to form corpora- 
tions or associations to fix rates for services and 
wages, nor to force their acceptance, nor to bat- 
tle with strikers. It is a usurpation of power not 
granted. If such an association is necessary 
from a business or economic standpoint, the 
right to form and maintain it must come from the 
state that granted its charter. In theory, cor- 
porations are limited to the powers granted 
either directly or by clear inference. We do not 
think the power has been granted in either way 
in this case. 

The association is an illustration of the per- 
sistent and shrewdly devised plans of corpora- 
tions to overreach their limitations and to usurp 
indirectly powers and rights not contemplated in 
their charters and not obtainable from the peo- 
ple or their legislators. An extension of this 
association, as above suggested, and the pro- 
posed legalization of ** pooling” would result in 
an aggregation of power and capital dangerous 
to the people and their liberties as well as to em- 
ployees and their rights. The question would 
then certainly arise as to which shall control, the 
government or the railroads, and the end would 
inevitably be government ownership. Unless 
ready for that result and all that it implies, the 
government must restrain corporations within 
the law, and prevent them from forming unlaw- 
ful and dangerous combinations. At least, so 
long as railroads are thus permitted to combine 
to fix wages and for their joint protection, it 
would be rank injustice to deny the right of all 
labor upon railroads to unite for similar pur- 
poses. 

It should be noted that until the railroads set 
the example a general union of railroad em- 
ployees was never attempted, The unions had 
not gone beyond enlisting the men upon different 
systems in separate trade organizations. These 
neutralize and check each other to some extent, 
and have no such scope or capacity for good or 
evil as is possible under the universal combi- 
nation idea inaugurated by the railroads and 
followed by the American Railway Union. The 
refusal of the General Managers’ Association to 
recognize and deal with such a combination of 
labor as the American Railway Union seems arro- 
gant and absurd when we consider its standing 
before the law, its assumptions, and its past and 
obviously contemplated future action. 


We have quoted at such length from 
the report because such a valuable doc- 
ument as this should have the greatest 
publicity, and it is to be feared from our 


intimate knowledge of the workings of 
the daily press that the intelligent knaves 
and fools who in general conduct it will 
scarcely think such unexciting informa- 
tion as this — giving the masses a glimpse 
of the fundamental law of these United 
States—worthy of any place in their 
very exciting columns of twaddle and 
triviality and lies. There have been a 
great many remarks in the daily press 
since the publication of the Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright’s report, and Mr. Wright, as 
he no doubt expected, has received the 
most severe disapprobation; but, un- 
fortunately, the daily press dares not 
trust the general intelligence of the pub- 
lic — knowing its fatal tendency toward 
forming erroneous conclusions from un- 
cooked and untampered evidence — and 
so we do not remember having seen the 
full quotation of this very valuable in- 
formation, without comment or distor- 
tion, in a single newspaper in the United 
States. 

In the Brooklyn street-railroad strike, 
just ended, there has been nothing of 
novelty except the application of the 
carrying of mails to street cars, which 
custom we may now expect to see be- 
come general on every line of street cars 
in the United States. The appearance of 
the military has become such a common- 
place now in our social life in America 
that it calls for no comment except 
this: that if the government is periodi- 
cally to insure the safe running of our 
street cars and railroads, surely there 
can be no great argument against the 
assumption of these functions by the 
government altogether. That would be 
a permanent solution of such conflicts as 
we now see occurring every few months. 

W. B. H. 





The Gold God or Man? 

The New York World, in its issue of 
Nov. 28, 1894, broke into one of 
those erratic bursts of truth-telling in 
which it occasionally indulges. These 
freakish excursions into this unfamiliar 
field in American journalism are under- 
taken either to embarrass its contem- 
poraries or to amuse its editor; al- 
though, if the object is the former, the 
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World might be more successful if its 
usual calm course of unveracity were not 
so brazen as to blind all but the keenest 
eyes to its occasional moments of eccen- 
tric candor. It says on the editorial page, 
under the heading of ‘‘ Corporation Sen- 
ators,’ —and as we have taken our own 
advice and keep a scrap-book of current 
history, we can quote it entire for those 
who do not read the papers to such good 
purpose: 

The domineering and confident candidacy of 
Sewell in New Jersey, Addicks in Delaware, and 
Elkins in West Virginia, for seats in the Senate, 
and the complacency with which the Republican 
press regards this raid of the plutocrats, are bad 
signs for the Senate and for the Republican 
party. The upper house of Congress has fallen 
rapidly and far in public esteem in recent years. 
The increase of mere money-bags and corporation 
agents in that body has given to it a bad name. 
The holding up of the tariff bill by a little com- 
bine of trust senators exasperated the country. 
It is certain that the revolt from both the old 
parties which increased the Populist vote to over 
1,600,000 in an off year is due in no small measure 
to the well-grounded belief among the voters of 
the South and West that “the money power,” as 
they call it, has its grip on both the old organiza- 
tions. 

We shall not enter into the history of 
the candidacy of this trio of worthies, 
whose merits seem to have been in a 
very literal sense in the exact ratio of 
their worth, which, for such an exalted 
position, seems to be based on the length 
of their purses; but we note this partic- 
ular case and this particular comment 
because it is another straw showing the 
trend of our times. Money is to rule, 
and there is to be no pretence about it. 
As gold rules the domestic necessities of 
the currency and commerce, so the gold 
men will buy their seats in our legis- 
latures in the open market. The Senate 
is packed with men whose sole object 
is to secure special legislation for their 
money and corporation clients; and they 
simply represent those interests in the 
community which the World charac- 
terizes in the same article as ‘ corpo- 
ration control, monopoly rule, trust dic- 
tation, and corrupt and selfish bossism.” 
the ornaments which the 
plutocratic influences in the caucus elect 
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to serve the sublime ends of plutocracy 
—private and public and 
corporations, and illegal associations and 
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combinations and conspiracies against 
the public weal, and in audacious con- 
travention of the statutes. This must 
ever be the tone and end of public office 
in this glorious republic of greed so long 
as the great mass of the voters do not 
recognize that the end of politics should 
be the application of the aims of scien- 
tifie economics. So long as the country 
is divided into the Democratic and Re- 
publican camps simply playing the game 
of politics on an old mythical tariff issue 
for keeps, or playing their countrymen 
into the hands of the gold usurers of 
Europe, there can be no possible hope of 
amendment in the morals of public life, 
or of the introduction of any real and 
important economic measures of reform. 

Divide and rule is the policy of the 
gold power all over the world. The 
proletariat, and that now includes the 
whole great middle class of producers 
and consumers, must rebuke these rascals 
with repudiation and a return to the 
ancient ways, or the end will be an out- 
break of barbarism out of civilization 
itself that will quickly wipe out the slow 
and painful moral and intellectual and 
spiritual progress of ages of social night- 
mare. 

The question is, Are we to bow before 
Baal, and go down with the shadows; or 
is civilization to advance from a mere 
shell of political democracy to a democ- 
racy of social and economic reality? Is 
the idolater in mankind to triumph, or 
the rational spirit of humanity ? We are 
facing a practical issue that is so remote 
in its intellectual and moral effects as to 
involve this momentous choice: a New 
World of science and humanity, or a 
return to ancient barbarism, a slavery of 
mind that all but the basest 
passions of both masters and slaves. 

W. B. OH. 
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A Little Parable on the Money Question. 

“*T want a ticket to Kansas City,” said 
an old man. 

A pasteboard ticket was given him, 
for which he paid cash. 

Then he turned and said, ‘‘ I want a 
gold ticket.” 


‘*A gold ticket? ” said the agent, 
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* Yes.” 

“Why?” 

‘*T want intrinsic value in it.” 

“It’s all right; the railroad is behind 
it.” 

‘* What have they got?” 

‘Machine shops, miles of railroad, 
engines, cars, etc.” 

“ Ain’t got any gold in the treasury?” 

‘‘ No, but they’ve got plenty of ——” 

‘‘That makes no difference. I paid 
you hard cash and I want something 
with intrinsic value in return, so it will 
be as good on any other road as on 
this.” 

““T can’t do it; they have tickets of 
their own, and we have our own.” 

“I’m afraid this won’t be good; I’m 
afraid the conductor won’t take it. It 
ain’t worth anything. Just a piece of 
pasteboard with printing on it. If it 
should catch fire ” 

The train pulled in and the old fellow 
hustled around, not knowing what to 
do, and finally got on the cars, wishing 
he had not bought the ticket.— Exchange. 








The Farmers’ Congress. 

One of the latest and most interesting 
schemes of the plutocratic faction in 
this country, which is determined to 
rule or ruin, is an apparently harmless 
looking association, called ‘“* The Farm- 
ers’ Congress.”’ It is a brand-new or- 
ganization, and it is already under the 
most undeniable of respectable auspices, 
and is very dear to the hearts of the 
double-headed Democratic-Republican 
Wall-Street party. The readers of Tae 
ARENA want to look out for a big 
‘*boom’”’ of the Farmers’ Congress in all 
the party papers, and in those conven- 
tional, so-called ‘‘ reviews’’ which dis- 
cuss irrelevant issues with great solem- 
nity, but never by any chance admit any 
‘** dangerous’’ thinkers or vital problems 
to their pages. They are devoted to 
such great issues as “Is Dining as a 
Fine Art a Failure ?” ‘*‘ Why Won’t Men 
Dance?” and such equally portentous 
themes as ‘‘ The Morality of Mugwump- 
ery’’ and “‘ The Senate as the Refuge of 
Patriotism”; and we may expect very 
shortly to see some very solid and digni- 


fied papers appear in their pages discuss- 
ing this new and important movement 
called the Farmers’ Congress, whose 
dignity and standing is derived solely 
from the fact that its aim is to entangle 
the farmers of the country in its tweedle- 
dee-tweedledum gospel of apathy and in- 
action, and keep them out of politics as 
a distinct and separate factor, embody- 
ing popular rights and social aims. The 
Farmers’ Congress is much belauded in 
a great volume of pamphlets and litera- 
ture now being industriously scattered 
throughout the country as an organiza- 
tion which will worthily and truly repre- 
sent the sentiments of the farmers, be- 
ing without any political aims, and in 
this being opposed to the Farmers’ Al- 
liance, which is imbued with the vile 
and anarchistic purpose of putting be- 
fore the country and before Congress 
the concrete political reforms which are 
needed to relieve the distressing econ- 
omic condition of the farmers. 

This is all very wicked in the virtuous 
eyes of the legal luminaries, who are the 
inspiring force and backbone of the 
Farmers’ Congress, because the peculiar 
sort of farmers who are in this move- 
ment are only accustomed to farming 
their fellow-creatures, and the only 
special class interests they desire to see 
represented in Congress and in legisla- 
tion are those of their clients — corpora- 
tions, trusts, monopolies, and the Wall- 
Street conspiracy. They frown severely 
upon all associations which are formed 
to represent the wage-earners or farmers 
in the making of the laws which are to 
govern all classes of society, because the 
legal and capitalistic class regard the 
making of laws as their special preroga- 
tive and monopoly; and such legislation 
and judicial appointments and decisions 
as we are blessed with show that they at 
least prosper greatly in their wisdom — 
while the Devil takes the hindmost. 

These artfully designed non-political 
associations to prevent important inter- 
ests from being represented in legisla- 
tion, or rather to keep them entirely 
misrepresented and plundered, command 
as much admiration as any of Machia- 
velli’s elaborate ideas for the suppression 
of independenee and liberty and freedom, 
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These no-politics organizations for gudg- 
eons are the most effective engines for 
carrying vut to a successful issue the 
conspiracies of conscienceless plutocracy. 
It is remarkable that none but lawyers 
have been identified with this agrarian 
movement up to the present, and they 
are already particularly active in their 
literary way. When a lawyer is in an 
agricultural association that professes no 
politics it is well to find out for whom 
he is farming — who fees him ? 

The Farmers’ Congress is a trap for 
those simple souls who accept all they 
see upon the surface as gospel —a bad 
practice in a wicked world, and an espe- 
cially evil one for the farmer, for all 
the politicians and economists and spec- 
ulators and gold conspirators are farming 
him. He digs and delves for all: if he 
stopped, the gold-spinners would stop 
making millions and weaving wisdom 
for the rest of mankind. 

If the farmer should not be represented 
in politics, who should? The goldbugs, 
the railroad corporations, the lawyers, 
the Wall-Street speculators, the Sugar 
Trust, the Whiskey Trust, ‘the Carnegie 
Tariff Trust —all these are well repre- 
‘sented in every legislature, in Congress, 
in the Senate — nay, on every bench of 
the judiciary and in the cabinet of the 
administration. It is thought to be well 
that they should be, by the respectable 
press and the large financial elements of 
the community; and we see the money 
kings closeted with and dictating to the 
administration on the currency question, 
and no one objects to these special inter- 
ests being so exceedingly active and in- 
fluential in politics. But the wage earners 
and farmers are continually being sol- 
emnly warned that the morality of mod- 
ern society demands that they keep clear 
of any iniquitous organizations that seek 
to promote special legislation subversive 
of the holy interests of European finan- 
cial magnates and their entourage of 
Wall-Street speculators. 

However, let those who love to believe 
with respectable majorities, and who 
take their opinions from a corrupt and 
venal press, remember that the money 
kings and railroad corporations and 
trusts do not expect to achieve their 


ends by keeping out of politics: they are 
represented by all the most able legal 
knaves they train and fee. Could any 
comment be more significant to any 
thoughtful, intelligent man? Divide 
and rule is the guiding principle of the 
plutocracy in politics. W. B. H. 
~~ 
The Political Situation in San Francisco. 
An important article from the pen of 
Miss Adeline Knapp, the author of ‘‘ One 
Thousand Dollars a Day,’’ will appear in 
either the April or the May number. It 
deals with the present political situation 
in San Francisco, and is entitled “San 
Francisco and the Civie Federation.” 
The political situation on the Pacific 
coast embodies in an aggravated form 
all the worst features of bossism and cor- 
poration domination, and so this article 
will have a piquant and pertinent inter- 
est, not only on the Pacific coast, but in 
every state in the Union. 





A Pen Study of Madame Blavatsky. 

One of the interesting papers which 
will appear in the April ARENA is a 
study of Madame Blavatsky and the 
growth and development of the Theo- 
sophical Society, from the pen of J. Ran- 
som Bridge, one of the most competent 
students of the Theosophical and occult 
movement in America. With the article 
will be printed a fine autographed por 
trait of Madame Blavatsky from a photo- 
graph now uncommon and new to the 
great number of readers. 





Professor Heinrich Hensoldt’s Reply to 
Criticism. 

In an article which is to appear in the 
April ARENA, entitled ‘‘ A New Panthe- 
ism,” Dr. Heinrich Hensoldt examines in 
detail the criticisms upon his series of 
papers made in the November ARENA by 
a writer who signed himself ‘ A Student 
of Occultism.” Dr. Hensoldt’s papers 
dealing with his experiences among the 
adepts of India have attracted as much 
attention as anything published in recent 
periodical literature, and this paper, in 
which he deals with critical objections, 
will be one of the most interesting and 
novel of the whole series, 











